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Foreword 


_ The study of lifelong education, conceived of as a global 
view of the educational phenomenon, is bringing fresh insights 
into the many aspects of the educational process. It is seen 
that this process covers areas of learning which go beyond the 
purely intellectual sphere into all dimensions of being and en- 
compass all dimensions of learning. For the individual seeking 
to develop attitudes and capacities which will enable him both 
to cope successfully with the challenges confronting him through- 
out his life and to participate constructively in the larger 
oe of development, these dimensions assume great impor- 

ance. 


This book, the result of a collective project undertaken 
by the Unesco Institute of Education (UIE), presents nine papers 
prepared as a result of individual studies and collective work 
by experts from various countries who are known internationally 
for their outstanding contributions to the problems of learning 
as a basis for lifelong education. 


The areas which have been selected for treatment because of 
their importance in the educational process are: communication, 
corporal man, time, space, art, man as citizen, the ethical do- 
main, technology, and the scientific spirit. 


_ In his synthesis of the papers the Project Co-ordinator in- 
dicates the fundamental relations which exist between the areas 
under discussion. A study of the papers further reveals how 
Closely two areas in particular are interlinked - those of moral- 
ity and technology. At the centre of this interrelationship is a 
vitally important question: In the contemporary world, where 
the development of new technologies is proceeding at an ever- 
increasing speed, how is the individual to decide which of these 
new technologies are likely to be beneficial to mankind, and 
which are likely to be destructive? In order to be able to 
answer this question and therefore to make a choice between the 
different possibilities for progress made available by the pro- 
liferation of technologies which exists and which will be de- 
veloped in the future, the individual must inevitably look to 
he moral values assimilated during his life before making the 
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decisions which he believes will bring the greatest benefit to 
all human beings. 


The approach adopted in this book is new in two respects: 
firstly, each of the themes is treated in terms of learning; 
secondly, each of them is related to the others ina global and 
transdisciplinary view of personal development . 


We are extremely grateful to Mr Paul Lengrand for co-ordi- 
nating this project on behalf of UIE, and to the individual i 
authors whose papers are contained in this volume: Doctor José 
Maria Cagigal, Professor José Mariano Gago, Professor Brian 
Groombridge, Mr Haruo Kitagawa, Mr Alberto Melo, Mr Paulo Novaes» 
Mr Gaston Pineau, Mr Guy Saez, and Professor Irena Wojnar. 


From UIE our thanks are due to Mr Jeremy Greenland who 


worked on the initial phase of the project, to Mr Paul Fisk and 
Mr Frederick Gardiner who edited the material, to Ms Johanna 


Ravindra H. Dave 


Director jon 
Unesco Institute for Educati 


Chapter 1 


Introduction 


P. Lengrand 


aie School and Society 


_ The strength and stability of the educational systems es- 
tablished in the last century derived on the one hand from a 
fundamental accord between their objectives and functions, and 
On the other from the state of society, the aspirations and ex- 
Pectations of the various groups concerned and the ideologies 
dominant at that time. The structures of these systems repro- 
duced and reinforced the pattern of a hierarchical society which, 
having inherited feudal distinctions and cleavages, was charac- 
terized by glaring inequalities. 


_.One of the chief developments in the present epoch, so 
fertile in upheavals, is the disintegration of the school as a 
majestic and coherent institution. At the same time that cracks 
are appearing in the edifice, there are increasing signs of in- 
ner exhaustion. Yet outwardly, little has changed in the struc- 
ture and functioning of schools. Terms start regularly every 
Year. All over the world the school model is expanding, and the 
first structure newly independent countries set up, after an 
army and a police force, is the primary school, rapidly followed 
by the secondary school and the university. In every country the 

eaching personnel constitute a compact body of specialised 
workers, more numerous than in any other profession. In this 


respect, the situation cannot be called crieicale sa ae 
ae iscipli duates have difficulty 
mie ee cae ks of the intellectual 


findin 
g employment. They then swell the ran 

sem toyed, a particularly vulnerable sector owing to the narrow 
Pecialisation of this category of workers. 


d It is thus not at the level of recruitment, either TGA 
TAS or of teachers, that instability becomes apparen pe 
€ level of expectations, justifications and objective 
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the role and functions of educational institutions and their 
personnel, as well as in the content and methods of instruction 
employed in educating the population. 


At the base of the pyramid of educational institutions, 
formerly, was the primary school, the function of which was to 
supply society in the process of industrialisation with workers 
who were equipped with the minimum of education and intellectual 
qualifications necessary for their tasks in production. The rul- 
ing classes, who performed more highly qualified functions and 
constituted the upper grades of administrative, industrial and 
commercial personnel, had two further levels of education at 
their disposal - secondary education, and the top stratum of the 
edifice, higher education. 


To secure and justify this structure, in itself hardly 19 
accordance with the democratic principles to which societies 
that had left feudalism behind claimed to adhere, the ideology 
of merit was invoked: everybody had the same opportunities, bu 
it was in the nature of things that the more able should be pro- 
vided with more facilities, while those less fortunate in the 
distribution of capacities or cultural stimulation joined the 
masses who had to be content with the rudimentary cultural ac- 
tivities available. The idea of merit had the effect of making 
those on the right side of the fence fully aware of their suc 
cess; the rest learned resignation. Unjust, and contrary to 
authentic principles of equality of educational opportunity as 
this system was, it had a solid foundation in the accepted 
values and conventions of the different levels of society- 


_ The so-called lower classes saw in the school the mean® a 
satisfying their natural desire for education. Parents thought 
that a better level of schooling could, in favourable circum- 
stances, become a determining factor for the personal promotion 
and social advancement of their children. The link between 
schooling and their rung on the social ladder was still more 
evident, more decisive, in the case of the various strata of 
the middle and upper ruling classes. 


Although there were occasions when small, or even tarde 
sections of the population refused to accept this justificatie” 
of the system, the majority never questioned the education 
pensed by the national institutions. For those in powers 
school has always been the main instrument of control over the 
country. The structure of traditional education and the way 1 
functions provide the model for the relationship between the 
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governing and the governed. This is only natural, since children 
and adolescents are dependent on the adults who direct their 
education, i.e., on the coalition between parents and various 
kinds of educators. 


_ In these conditions it is not surprising that authori- 
tarian regimes, of whatever ideology, tend to preserve tradition- 
al school structures. For them, educational reform can have only 
one objective: to perfect the machine which produces conforming 
citizens, by increasing its yield and effectiveness. The func- 
tion of selection carried out by such systems also responds to 
one of the main concerns of governments, namely, to provide the 
country with specialist personnel capable of directing and stimu- 
lating the various branches and sectors of industry, administra- 
tion and commerce in which they are involved. 


__, In addition to the conditioning which the nature and func- 
tioning of educational institutions has effected, the system 
has played a decisive role in propagating various components of 
the ideology that has inspired the ruling classes for the last 
150 years. One element of this ideology has been ‘growth! . Even 
when the word had not yet become fashionable, the objective ex- 
isted. Around 1830, a French minister told the growing middle 
class that they should ‘get rich’. Throughout the whole process 
Of development of modern states, built on the spirit of enter- 
Prise and conquest and on competence in mobilising the masses, 
hard work, thrift and other economic principles have been pro- 
Posed as fundamental values. The accumulation of material capital 
has run parallel to the creation of moral capital and, uninten- 
tionally - even unconsciously - the agents of education have 
been allies of the factory builders and financial consortiums . 


; The second aspect of this dominant ideology was national- 
ism. It is not intended here to judge nationalism, to expound | 
its strengths and weaknesses, its ambivalence, or its links with 
the noblest as well as with the basest elements of human nature. 
Attention is simply drawn to the fact of fundamental differences 
in the motives that have underlain the great events of the modern 
world. For centuries, dynastic interests and the ambition of 
leaders determined the structuring of societies and the founda- 
tion and evolution of states; the ideas and sentiments aoaea 
to 'the nation’ became all-powerful - they took on the brea 

and force of a religion. The values generated by the emergen d 
Of ‘the nation’ tended to submerge the universal values Heb a 
for so long sustained the various continental entities. Colle 
tive loves and hates, resentments, enthusiasms, even hysteria, 
assumed an intensity rarely known in earlier epochs. 
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In the various countries concerned, the middle class adopt- 
ed this new religion, this mixture of mysticism and politics. It 
served to cement the constitutions of modern states. Under the 
cover of national unity, it obscured the profound cleavages 
caused by the division of populations into classes, separated 
from each other by their economic conditions and levels of edu- 
cation, and helped them to be forgotten. State strategies for 
exerting influence on people's minds had to be developed. The 
ruling powers found a host of allies and agents in the contempor- 
ary public media, especially newspapers and popular literature. 
But the principal role in this mobilisation of hearts and spirits 
was played by education. The thirst for power of modern states 
was supported by the patriotic zeal of teachers, whose task was 
made all the easier because aggressive patriotism fully corre- 
sponded to the mind of the people: they were convinced of the 
superiority of their own way of living, thinking and feeling. 
Education and its agents at various levels made themselves the 
major instruments of this strategy. Without this influence on 
generations of citizens, it would be difficult to understand 
how millions of adults could willingly have taken part in the 
World Wars. 


The success of the educational system, however, had its 
roots not only in the social fabric, in its close links with 
material interests or in popular nationalism. It was also sus- 
tained by the readiness with which it was accepted by many sec~ 
tions of the intelligentsia. A great number of thinkers and 
theoreticians saw it as an element of progress. Compared with 
the theocratic ideologies which had dominated the world for 
centuries, the transmission to the population of curriculum 
content by means of free and compulsory education, appeared to 
be a triumph of light over darkness. 


The establishment of this structure in modern nations did 
not come to pass without strong resistance on the part of those 
elements in society that looked to the past and wanted to main- 
tain traditional practices. For generations the struggle between 
teachers and the clergy symbolised, in countries like Francés, 
ne fight for freedom of thought and a democratic way of public 

Afer 


Moreover, it is a law of historical evolution that 4 oy 
ture, established to serve definite objectives, finishes by P'@ 
ing a role which corresponds only partly to the goals of ee 
founders; sometimes it even becomes inimical to them. In the 
course of its expansion, the middle-class school has produced 
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not only conforming and conformist citizens but also generations 
of dissidents - people immune to the official ideology - who, 
Supported by class consciousness, were strong and resolute 
enough to use the intellectual instruments with which public 
education had furnished them for revolutionary action. At the 
Same time that the school turned out the human resources for 
factories and offices, it also provided the necessary education 
for Participants in political and trade union struggles, who 
tried to set up a more just and less hierarchical society, less 
wasteful of energy and human talent. 


Today, doubt and scepticism are penetrating where certainty 
and confidence used to reign. The teacher's task is increasingly 
viewed just as an Occupation or as simply a means of earning a 
living. Ever fewer see teaching as a mission, a vocation. The 
majority of these professionals come from the borderland between 
the working class and the lower middle class, sectors of the popu- 
lation that are less and less imbued with the ideology of the 
ruling classes. Many reject it outright. Altogether, they no 
longer believe in the values and the justification of the goals 
Which the official world continues to proclaim. Reality conflicts 
too much with the talk about humanism. Furthermore, many teachers 
resent the weakening of their social status, their diminishing 
Prestige and often precarious financial situation; and a sense 
of service and participation in collective causes cannot provide 
an adequate compensation. Whereas for generations the teacher 
Occupied a central place in the social structure, he is now 
shifting ever nearer to the periphery, and this fact largely ac- 
Counts for reserved, sometimes even apathetic, attitudes. 


The uncomfortable position of some teaching personnel is 
aggravated by changes inside the educational system that affect 
relations between teachers and students. This relationship rests 
Tess and less on authority, which is being challenged in various 
degrees - from radical questioning to effrontery and sarcasm. 

he respect traditionally accorded to the teacher is no longer 
automatically given because of his status but depends on his 
actions and the type of relationship he has with his pupils. 
Furthermore, the communication of professional knowledge is aa 
Countering increasing difficulties, the gravest of which is ne 

ack of interest shown by numerous pupils in whole sections 0 

e teaching programme. 

. This relativity of authority, this weakening of scl ace 
tional Ways in which authority was expressed, 1S a P He 
nomenon of modern civilisation. It is manifested in the family 


circle as well as in the factory, where the traditional authority 
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of the employer is constantly declining. The notion and function 
of the one in whom responsibility is vested, be it in the family, 
in business or in the state, is no longer accepted without ques- 
tion. The person who represents authority has increasingly to 
give proof of competence and ability to secure the necessary 
minimum of approval and credibility. 


A questioning attitude is also making inroads into the 
domain of ideas. The notion of power has become a central theme 
in thinking about the situation of modern man and his relations 
with institutions. Traditionally, the teacher had very wide 
powers. As an instrument of administrative power, thanks to the 
superiority credited to the institutionalised knowledge of which 
he possessed all the keys, he was able to mould pupils’ minds, 
to judge, decide and punish. The fate of the young who were enz 
trusted to him depended in large measure on his selections, his 
preferences, his disapproval and exclusions, often without re- 
dress. For centuries the child or youth, unless he were among 
the teacher's favourites, had no alternative in the face of such 
a formidable array of power than to submit and resign himself. 


But the world became impatient. One theorist of development 
stated that what distinguished our epoch from the preceding ones 
was the end of resignation'. Colonised peoples have ceased be- 
ing resigned to dependence on foreign administration, women to 
dependence on men, the poor to their poverty, the oppressed to 
being the pariahs of the world. Even if they remain dependent 
in fact, they are no longer resigned in spirit. 


= A similar sentiment now pervades the mechanisms of educa” 
tional systems, though it is less explicit, less articulated an 
not at all organised. Children have no means of expressing their 
rejection of the order imposed on them other than illness, un” 
happiness or resort to what is described as laziness and mis 
In the long-term, this opposition, which has increased 
ly in recent years, will be a principal factor in trans 
traditional ways of education. 


forming 


Parallel to this development within educational system one 
there have been assaults from various external discipline: o 


omists have criticised the poor return from the school. Nn s an 
other human enterprise, they maintain, is failure accepted Seay, 
inevitable element of its functioning. It is unthinkable 17 

civilisation that the plans of an architect could envisag’ jis- 


collapse of three or four of every ten constructions. SUC dis 
proportion between investment and output would lead pa mene 
1 


charge of the person responsible, but it is tolerate 
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production' of the pupil. Scandalous as such failure is in a 
peere that stands solidly on its educational achievements, it 
ecomes unacceptable in a large number of developing societies 
where the rate of school drop-out is very high. The wastage of 
time, energy and money is tolerated only because it sustains 

routine, mental laziness and lack of imagination. 


_ According to psychologists and specialists in character 
Studies, another weakness of the system lies in its abstraction. 
The goal is not to produce a concrete individual in the fulness 
of his being and the diversity of his manifestations, but an 
abstract being deprived of physical, social and mental character- 
istics. The only element that is deemed important is an ability 
to assimilate the contents of a pre-arranged programme. This em- 
Phasis on the aspect of knowledge (so called) leaves aside other 
ee and fundamental dimensions of personality, particular- 

y those involving the body, the emotions and the aesthetic fac- 
ulties. In these conditions, the only pupils who can strengthen 
and develop their personality are those who by temperament are 
adapted to the system and reproduce their teachers' attitudes, 
way of thinking and understanding of reality. The others, that 
is the majority, become marginal to the class-unit and in the 
end to society, and their normal development is inhibited. Exis- 
tential waste is added to economic waste. Far from depending on 
. e individual's personal development, success or failure is the 

ruit of chance, the arbitrary distribution of abilities. In 
this respect, education is failing to fulfil its mission, its 
raison d'être, which is not to transmit ready-made knowledge but 
to enable each person to develop his potential and to lay hold 

Of all the dimensions of his being. 


2. Towards a New Educational Order 


2 A r P 
*.l Continuing education 


on a system perfectly 


This is not the place to dwell up T 
authoritarian and selec- 


oe to the needs of a hierarchical, i a ; 
lve society. It entirely fulfilled the functions assigned to it 
; a certain period in the evolution of modern nations, but it 

S no longer appropriate for the specific requirements of our f 
Own time. What is important is to underline the obsolescence o 
parent practices, and the consequent need to find new solutions 

© the problem of educating the various sectors of the population. 
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The search for a new educational order is taking several 
directions. First, the educational process must be placed in the 
right perspective. Hitherto, the emphasis had been on the func- 
tion of preparation. Life seemed to be divided into two parts: 
during the first, childhood and adolescence, the individual was 
supposed to acquire the essentials of knowledge and know-how 
indispensable for the second part of his life, in which he would 
develop the various facets of his adult personality. Successive 
diplomas marked the stages of the preparation phase and these 
stages grew more complex as the functions to be fulfilled became 
more complicated or more specialised. Accumulation of intellec- 
tual capital, tested and confirmed, appeared to be the fundamen- 
tal educational objective for the first period of life. 


While not excluding the first function, reflection and ex- 
perience show that this conceptualisation represents a limited 
and falsified view of the educational phenomenon. Considering 
that everybody in the course of his continuing development -~ and 
especially in times of crisis and change - has to make a con- 
scious and organised effort to face a succession of challenges 
to his existence, it is clear that educational activity cannot 
be confined to a particular period. 'Formation' would be the 
appropriate word, for what is required is giving a form to 
thoughts, desires, sentiments and relationships, an active ef- 
fort involving all the individual's resources in the intellec- 
tual, affective and moral domains. 


The continuous nature of education has always been known 
and experienced by individuals who, inspired by curiosity or 
the urge to create, do not cease to go ahead and to progress 
throughout their existence. But the larger majority never per- 
ceive it, hidden as it is by the stifling presence of institu” 
tional structures and inhibited by the type of education which 
these dispense. 


2.2 Adult education 


3 Apart from remarkable individual cases, the first breach 
in the bastion of the existing system was made by the introduc’ 
tion and development of structures for adult education. Wnateye 
the social, political and cultural contexts, whatever the no e 
ations and concerns arising from economic pressure or specifi 

ly cultural needs, the result from an educational point 0 
is that an increasing number of people systematically pursue ere 
their education beyond the limits of school or university- Th 
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is no intention here to examine the merits, advantages or disad- 
vantages of any particular form of provision; it is merely pro- 
posed to emphasise the contribution this new type of education 
makes to the theory and practice of education in general. 


For the first time, an element of freedom has been intro- 
duced into the educational universe. It is well known that com- 
pulsion, while no doubt inevitable from the social and political 
points of view, is a formidable factor of sterility, particularly 
when a uniform model is imposed on an entire nation. The element 
of freedom consists in choice and diversity. The driving force 
of the ongoing process is the wishes of the people concerned. 
Even if not everybody is fully aware of what does or does not 
suit him, the essential point is that he is ina position to 
demand, to accept or to refuse. The law governing the market, 
the equilibrium of demand and supply, plays a positive role in 
this case. 


_ Thus a new person has come on the scene - the adult student, 
unique in his personality and his determinants, and rich in ex- 
perience. Indeed, out of his experiences as producer, citizen 
and member of a family, he has built up his own notion and soci- 
ology, his own theory of economics. Any form of adult education 
that did not take these assets into account would be doomed to 
failure. It is, therefore, not surprising that adult education 
has been a field of experimentation of the highest interest. 


and structures respond- 
established, a con- 
d out. These were not 


As this educational domain expanded 


demonstration. Perhaps most significantly, 

function is not to t 
in his charge capable of seek- 

‘Ng, questioning and utilising personal experience and se a 
‘on. As far as possible, links are established between, A 

one hand, the more or less immediate needs for action a e 
Participants in the educational activity (together with the 
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contribution these actions make to knowledge, to awareness and 
to personality development) and, on the other hand, the contri- 
bution of study. Motivation plays an essential role in this 
regard. 


In addition to the services rendered to the particularly 
motivated part of the adult population, the practice of adult 
education has had a powerful impact on theory. On the basis of 
experience acquired in this sector, fundamental educational con- 
cepts have been re-examined, such as the nature of the educa- 
tional process, the place it occupies in society alongside other 
areas of public life, the general goals of education and the 
specific objectives assigned to it at a given stage in the 
evolution of this society, and the role played by educational 
activities in the overall development of the personality com- 
Pared with that of biological, economic, social and vocational 

actors. 


Sis Lifelong Education 


_ From this practice of education and theoretical reflection 
on it, a global view of the educational phenomenon has gradually 
developed; this has been labelled ‘lifelong education’. There 
is no single centre of thought from which this idea has been 
disseminated, nor is there a code of propositions that would en- 
able the faithful to be distinguished from the heretics. Every 
social, national, vocational context makes its own contribution: 
But for the purpose of this study, attention will be focusé 
on the implications of the concept, which are emerging ever more 
clearly. Let us recall some of the results obtained by differen 
theoretical approaches to the educational phenomenon as em- 
ployed by educationists and also by doctors, psychologists» 
artists and philosophers. 


3.1 Continuity 


First, the element of continuity. This has already been 
mentioned, but it cannot be stressed A The educationa 
process is continuous, from the earliest years of life to the 1 
final phase. It is the same (though always different) individua a 
who increasingly becomes in fact what he is potentially. bons 
quently, the educational future of the individual and, more 
generally, the evolution of his adult personality are largely 
determined by the type of education he received in his youth» 
by the ideas, habits, references that were inculcated in him 
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inte on or university, not to mention the lessons of life 
which he learnt in the family. 


atoay ie continuity implies that the principles and the method- 
ge yE in adult education should be applied as far as 
FER in the initial period, modified, of course, according 
of Ed age. As the International Commission for the Development 
Sion oe stated in its report: "The idea of lifelong educa- 
A he master key to the educative society." (1) But if 
that oe activity goes on at all stages of life, it is clear 
ae Garis stage at school no longer has the same objectives 
with ae ee No longer is it a matter of equipping children 
the d ural baggage but rather of facilitating in each of them 
evelopment of attitudes and capacities which will enable 


th A Š 
m o one successfully with the challenges they will have 


comp] With this perspective, the teacher/pupi! relationship is 
Shee cee changed. The agent of the educational process is no 
te ae teacher whose knowledge has to be assimilated, but 
ment eared himself acting in the process of his own develop- 
dence ogee the emphasis on the individual means having confi- 
strictiy his powers. Traditional education is built on a re- 
Produce e view of man and his condition. Its main task is to 
cation aoa roria nG people adapted to norms. By contrast, an edu- 
compa ree from this model has entirely different goals. It en- 
tig rarere thE totality of systematic efforts to establish a liv- 
e tis, ationship between the individual and the world in which 
fina ves. From this point of view, creativity is seen to be a 
amental concept. 


3.2 g $ 
reativity 
cing original objects: 


the creation of one's 
s are the 


first rie ahh does not just mean produ 
Own edie foremost it is co-operating in th i 
raw mat - The biological facts and the variety of input thie 
ties ooa with which a person builds the different persona 
Self-cres he will be in the course o k 
Mee eain he outgrows his immediate environment and Parane 
Contin letermined destiny; his existence becomes a historica 
uum that has meaning and purpose. 


gnifies becoming the 


. Partici ; ” : a Ny 
thinker spo Pating in one’s own creation si b e 
s Ker, the z itizen, latent in every in 

dividual artist, the lover, the citiz bryonic stage oF he 


but never developing beyond the em! 


are of his potentialities, of the fact that he has to 


S not aw 
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make an effort, or is absorbed in the day-to-day concerns of 
life. This last point requires particular consideration. Undeni- 
ably, the basic conditions of life, a lack of sufficient income 
and inadequate or unhealthy housing are often insurmountable 
obstacles to the growth of the individual. It is essential to 
realise this in order to see the limits of educational action 
and to place it into the framework of other efforts to improve 
the human condition. 


Furthermore, the proper function of education is to help 
each person (so far as the conditions and circumstances of life 
permit) not to live by delegation - for instance, by leaving 
‘poetic’ activities to the poet, by letting the thinker think 
for him and the politician judge and decide for him. Enabling 
people to make the world their own, not to be strangers in it, 
is one of the fundamental goals of lifelong education. 


This creativity should be active in all spheres of the 
personality. The concrete being is body, mind, feeling, imagina- 
tion. He (or she) exists at a aiven moment of time, at a given 
point in space. He maintains relations with other members of 
society, with the global society and the material universe. He 
questions the physical and moral universe to discover its secrets, 
he is engaged in a whole series of actions that are more or less 
directly related to his own condition. The different modalities 
of everybody's existence in this world are inseparably inter- 
linked. Traditional education, especially school teaching, does 
not take into account the complexity of this concrete individual - 
It artificially isolates one element, intellectual knowledge: 
on which it concentrates its actions. Such abstraction tends to 
generate imbalances, traumas, impediments to development and un- 
Just situations, inasmuch as the ability to assimilate ready- 
made knowledge is unevenly distributed. In the perspective of 
lifelong education, this impoverishment and this distortion are 
rejected. The centre of consideration is the human being in his 
fulness and the richness of his potentialities. 


If one accepts this view of the educational process, the 
system of instruction and education must be oriented in a new 
direction. It can only be accommodated and take on significance 
in a broader and more ambitious framework. What is necessary 
for the individual is not to assimilate knowledge, but to take 
possession of himself and of that part of the universe which 15 
within his reach. The real programme, in the sense of content 
serving to attain objectives, consists in helping him to develoP 
in the above-mentioned directions, and for this purpose to make 
systematic use of all his capacities in order to acquire the 
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com i indi ae x : x 
RE indispensable for exercising his various functions: 
ge, expression, relationships and action. 


3.3 Learning 


ana In this context the notion of learning assumes full force 
and readth. It describes the entirety of activities, practices 
the Arenas through which everybody becomes what he is at 
ean ifferent levels of his personality. It is a very dynamic 
eer of education. Everyone knows that an adequate perform- 
or i in sports and games, in the playing of a musical instrument 
a ie some professional technique is only to be achieved after 
ER KREA in the various skills that lead to mastery of the 
ing H y concerned. Nobody becomes a skilled equestrian by watch- 
E EER nor a pianist by going to concerts. Being a 
expr sman, musician or technician requires qualifications which 
a ba a mode of being, characterised by the acquisition of 
refun Ea of abilities and competencies. This statement, ipe 
ifeto le in these particular cases, is of universal value in 
latio o, cducation. What it implies is, in fact, an active re- 
fiee ip with the world. Such a relationship exists in all M 
reco S of human activity, even in those where it is not generally 
cinu at ae Thus, the notion of knowledge consisting of the ac- 
acere of a certain amount of information is replaced, AN 
efin ance with the thinking of epistemologists, by one whic r 
Species knowledge as perceptions of the world, as variable an 
cific as there are individual minds and particular situations. 


s to be put into a cup- 
ly if they give a re- 
the world is an es- 
the essence of 


boards oe notions, are not like object 

Sponse oe have a meaning and reality on 

Sentia] © a question. Learning to question 

lifelong ponent of learning to live and to be, 
Ong education. 

In the fir i ernatives have to be found to 
of geome ts and uractioes of draditional education, ae ae 
Hamb © team assembled by the Unesco Institute for Seale 
and att have explored the dimensions of this notion oo ri 
this tempted to identify its implications for educa ER 
from tubject an explanation is necessary- Nothing 1 vision Fito 
facu] ne Minds of these educationists than the old dive volved, 
and ieee In all his actions the individual is Eye a ee gas 
imagina s Pure illusion to separate the intellect fr 
theip ation and will. Body and mind go together, an nO ae ee 
Not development. Likewise, whether he is conscious eas. 

> every individual obeys in his behaviour a system ° 
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However, for the purposes of learning and its implications, 
jt is necessary to distinguish between the various manifestations 
of the personality according to the time and the circumstances 
in which they occur and the specific needs or particular chal- 
lenges to be met. For reasons of efficiency, the overall field 
of learning has been divided in this study into nine sectors: 
communication, corporal man, time, space, art, politics, ethics, 
technology and the scientific spirit. Each collaborator possesses 
wide and concrete experience in the domain he has chosen to study» 
and each has taken care to bear in mind the global and unitary 
conception of the development of the personality. 


Taken together, these contributions lead to the conclusion 
that learning and lifelong education are intimately linked. It 
would be useless to ask everybody to study, to perfect himself, 
to develop all that is latent or unfinished in him, if the means 
to achieve this were not available to him. In part, these means 
are provided by the outside world, by the various components of 
the environment. But essentially the individual has to find them 
within himself. It is he himself, as has already been said, who 
is the Principal agent of his own development, if only because 
outside aid can only be temporary and intermittent. For the 
largest part of his life he is reduced to his own resources. 
Nobody can think, feel, or grow for him. 


Does this imply that he should isolate himself? That would 
be totally foreign to the true meaning of autonomy. Freedom does 
not mean independence. On the contrary, each of us depends on 
others and, beyond the limited circle of immediate relationships» 
on the whole of humanity across time and space. The quality and 

readth of relationships with others, participation in common 
efforts, constitute the indispensable support for any personal 
venture. Between the individual and the collective, these two 
elements of the human condition, there exists a dialectic move- 
ment that cannot be interrupted without serious damage to both. 


Nevertheless, each epoch presents a i combination 
of these two elements. One may feel e steed he great 
periods in history when the collective and the individual spirit 
were in accord and harmony. There have been periods when the ma- 
Jority of the population had a common credo, a common hope. These 
times are past. Collective responses have become fragile and 
transitory. Whoever tries nowadays to live in the intellectual 
and moral security provided by a set of dogmas quickly finds 
himself expelled from his tranquillity and obliged to take a 
personal stand. Any kind of dogmatism has become, as Kierkegaard 
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says, "a fatal malady". No one who wants to stay alive can avoid 
rooting himself solidly in his individuality and his originality. 
The price he has to pay for this is high: an educational effort 
mobilising all his energies and all the resources of his per- 
sonality. 


F Without diminishing the importance of the social and pol- 
itical struggles that aim to establish a more just order in so- 
ciety, lifelong education is a decisive factor in equalising 
Opportunities and creating a democratic way of life. Through 
its implementation the distinctions based on the degree of 
education received tend to disappear. Everybody finds himself 
in the same situation, that of an unfinished being limited in 
his experience, but rich in potential and originality. Every- 
body has to face the same necessity of making use of his capac- 
ities and progressing lest he lose contact with the vital prin- 


ciples of life. 


NOTE 


l. Faure, Edgar et al. Learning to Be: The World of Today and 
Tomorrow. Paris: Unesco; London: Harrap, 1972. 


Chapter 2 


Synthesis of the Study 


P. Lengrand 


ty Presentation of the Study 


This study of learning has been entrusted by the Unesco 
Institute for Education in Hamburg to a team of nine scholars, 
each of whom has undertaken to write a paper on one aspect of 
the problem. 


Nine areas of learning have been identified as being of 
central importance and playing a determining role in the develop- 
ment of personality. There has been no intention to render an 
exhaustive account of the multiplicity of manifestations of the 
human being in all spiritual and corporal domains. However, in 
the light of experience and reflection on this experience, the 
nine themes of this study appeared to cover a large part of the 
terrain in which the educative process, as described in the last 


section of the introduction, takes place. 


assembled. It consisted of nine 


A working team was then 
the field entrusted to him. These 


members, each a specialist in 
members are: José María Cagigal, Spain (Corporal Man); José 
Mariano Gago, Portugal (The Scientific Spirit); Brian Groombridge, 
United Kingdom (Communication); Haruo Kitagawa, Japan (The Ethical 
Domain); Alberto Melo, Portugal (The Citizen); Paulo Novaes, 
Brazil (Technology); Gaston Pineau, Canada (Time); Guy Saez, 
France (Space); Irena Wojnar, Poland (Art). The co-ordinator of 


the project was Paul Lengrand, France. 

had a dual character - indi- 

because each contributor was 

s contribution on the basis 
ons; and collective, 

to exchange ideas, 

in November 1978, the 


A The preparation of the study 
vidual and collective: individual, 
responsible for the orientation of hi t 
of his own experience and personal reflecti 
inasmuch as the nine specialists met twice 
confer and discuss. At the first meeting, 
ALBLE-c 17 
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basic directions and orientations of the contributions were dis- 
cussed. At the second meeting, in October 1979, the members of 
the team presented their findings in a provisional paper. In 
both cases the ongoing work was critically examined: many objec- 
tions, reservations and questions were put forward in the dis- 
cussions. But out of this intensive exchange arose a basic ac- 
cord on the spirit in which the research was to be done and on 
the results obtained. Consequently, each of these contributions 
is the expression not only of a personal approach but also, and 
essentially, of a common view of the problem of learning. 


1.1 Character of the synthesis 


The co-ordinator of the study was requested to present a 
synthesis of its different parts. This synthesis is not a sum- 
mary. The individual texts, which together make up a document of 
exceptional richness, will have to be read in full. The aim of 
the synthesis has been to highlight a number of essential points 
in each of the contributions and to indicate the fundamental re- 
lations existing between the areas studied. In fact, there are 
no frontiers between these different manifestations of the gen- 
eral phenomenon of learning: they are only different ways of 
regarding or approaching a basically coherent reality. The order 
in which the papers are presented follows no logical or hier- 
archical sequence; each theme is as important and universal as 
the others. 


ae Nine Areas of Learning 
2.1 Communication 


The theme of communication occurs in the majority ofeene 
contributions. According to Groombridge the possibility of 
exchanging ideas and thoughts and of communicating sensations ẹ 
and emotions is a characteristic of man. It is the chief mar 
distinction between the human species and other animals» wi 
whom man shares the corporal dimension, sociability, time an 


space, but whose modes of communication are at best rudimentary: 


Currently, this capacity of man "to get out of himself p 
and participate in the life of others is being seriously ques 
tioned by a whole school of thought. The theme of incommun'” | 
cability is in fashion. It accounts for the success of Samie, 
Beckett's plays, Antonioni's films and their followers on bO 
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sides of the Atlantic and beyond. According to them, man is con- 
demned to isolation, and it is pure illusion to think that he 
can penetrate the secrets of others’ thoughts and feelings. 


The welcome these theses have received reveals a wide- 
spread and dramatic change in the relations between individuals, 
the sexes, the environment and the way of life in our civilisa- 
tions. But the awareness of existing obstacles to communication 
in no way diminishes the importance of communication as a manl- 
festation of humanity. As Groombridge says: "Everything that is 


distinctly human depends upon it ... 


_ This author stresses the complexity and ambiguity of com- 
Munication. It embodies both the psychological and sensory pro- 
cesses of exchange as well as the material means of facilitating 
and multiplying the occasions and possibilities for the circula- 
tion of ideas, information and the different expressions of art, 


science and technology. 


_ The problems concerning the production of means of com- 
munication, especially the mass media, are not new to education. 
That is to say, the general level of education of a population, 
its ability to react to the contents or the quality of the mess- 
ages disseminated, will sooner or later influence the policy 
and strategy of the media. From the viewpoint of learning, the 
accent is on the production and reception of individual messages. 
In this respect, Groombridge pays special attention to the prob- 
lem of oral or written language. Experimental psychologists 
have found that, in contrast to other faculties which diminish 
with age, abilities of expression and mastery of language can 


be perfected throughout life. 


' A number of learning objectives in the field of communica- 
tion are presented in Groombridge's paper. Generally speaking, 
"the goal is for any individual to be articulate and expressive 
in a variety of media and to be critically responsive to mes- 
Sages in all media...". The author emphasises some specific 
Points: 

- Language means not only the use of words but, as in 
dancing, acting and singing, it is necessary to be 
eloquent with the body ...". In this context, particu- 
lar attention should be paid to the voice and to the 
best possible utilisation of its resources for in- 
telligibility and expressiveness. 


- It is necessary to get away from 
clusivity of beautiful language; 


the tyrannic ex- 
defined by a given 
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Groombridge. The space in which individuals and groups live is 
equally important for communication. Groombridge has already 
emphasised the role played in this respect by the way in which 
school space functions. But the statement goes far beyond any 
particular institution. It applies to the totality of life 
spaces. To take only one example: the structure of a tradition- 
al village with its work, its leisure, its festivals and 
rituals, such as the collective celebration of births, weddings 
and funerals, are admirably suited for the communication of the 
facts of everyday life. Conversely, the space available to the 
inhabitant of a large city reduces him to isolation and non-com- 
munication: it frequently happens that the arrival or departure 
of a tenant on the same floor of the building is not even noticed 
by those who live in the adjoining flats. Space is at the same 
time an environment, an instrument, and a symbol of exchange or 
non-exchange. The invention and bringing to life of spaces of 
communication is thus a fundamental necessity for the builders 
of houses, leisure-time accommodation and means of transport. 


Communication is both a condition and a product of politi- 
cal life. A citizen can exercise his functions only ina society 
where information flows freely and widely. The application of 
this principle to the use of the mass media has been mentioned 
above. To make the necessary choices and participate competently 
in the decisions concerning him, every member of a democratic. 
society needs the communication of all sorts of facts, economic, 
social, cul tural or political, to enable him to form an en- 
lightened judgment of the affairs of the state, community or 
firm in which he works. 


In another dimension of communication, that of the develop- 
ment of relationships, participation of individuals in political 
life will bring them out of the isolation which is one of the 
banes of urbanised industrial societies. Apart from the objec- 
tives pursued, the fact of belonging to a party, a trade unions 
a co-operative or any other group of a socio-political nature» 
of playing a role within it and participating in collective A 
action is a fertile opportunity for communication. Common inter 
ests and activities are valuable occasions for exchange and ee 
mutual recognition and education. Finally, a set of values unde 
lies communication. This is an aspect fully developed in the 
paper on learning in the ethical domain. 
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2.2 Corporal man 


Nothing throws more light on the abstract, biased and in- 
complete character of traditional education than the place as- 
signed to the body. With a few exceptions, it might not exist. 
This attitude is emphasised from the start by Cagigal in 
his study on Corporal Man: "... formerly, the educative value 
of the body was generally scorned - or not realised - because 
it was regarded as a mere instrument, support or object ...". 
As against this paradoxical situation, "corporal man may be re- 
cognised as a basic element in the educational task in general. 

. It conditions everything else: thinking, willing, feeling. 
Man is involved 'bodily' in his very thought, volition and 


emotion". 


Cagigal amply illustrates this intimate union between cor- 
poral development and the development of the personality. Start- 
ing from the famous adage, "Nihil est in intellectu quod prius 
non fuerit in sensu", he shows the role played by two basic el- 
ements of corporal reality: the senses and movement. 


After recapitulating the theses of lifelong education and 
emphasising the urgent need to bring education close to life, 
the author draws the conclusions for corporal reality. The guid- 
ing principle of initial education, which serves as a basis for 
all succeeding stages, is to recognise that the child "is above 
all a present reality, fully justified in himself". The author 
adds the fundamental observation: "The more seriously this pre- 
sent reality that is the child is taken and respected at each 
stage of his development, the greater will be the guarantee of 


success in the future adult." 


According to Cagigal, traditional education favours the 


model of a strong and dominating person whose raison d'être 1S 


ambition a - ion at the cost of others; the result is 
ae man becomes a stranger 


frustration iscontent. By this route, 

to himself Bikers 8 the acquisition of goods with development 
of the person. Cagigal adds: "The cause of this maladjustment is 
not just contemporary social organisation; it is rather a primary 
Shortcoming of the personality itself, a substantial vacuum. 


ad man to take possession of 


le 
i e oe en nstitutes his authen- 


what is essential to his existence and co 3 
ticity, the body is the domain of being and not of having. Where- 


as in spirit one can escape from time and space, it is nor pos- 
Sible to get out of one's "corporal cover", which makes its 
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linguistic model. What is important is "intelligibility, 
which calls, in effect, for a range of mother tongues”. 


- Communicating means not only expressing oneself. It 
implies also, and particularly, being able to listen 
and to understand. Only then is communication possible 
and fruitful. 


- An ability to decode and evaluate the messages received 
through the mass media is required. "The grammar and 
the conventions of all media need to be understood ..-": 


- Expression must be supported by logical thinking, i. 
by awareness of and skill in various modes of thinking. 
reasoning, deciding and feeling". 


The presentation of these objectives is complemented by 
a number of suggestions concerning their implications for pro- 
grammes and methods. Beyond the recommendations that arise 
naturally from the stated goals, such as initiation into the 
use of the media, Groombridge lists a number of principles that 
should serve as guides in the learning of communication. He 
starts with a warning. Communication, he maintains, is not 
always good and desirable. Taking diplomacy as an example, he 
writes: "Sometimes, social cohesion may actually depend upon 
conceal ing meaning, so that what is communicated is an overwhelm; 
ing desire to live at peace, or to avoid anarchy and break-down- 


He questions the importance attached to written work in 
school programmes: "Research in Britain, analysing different 
kinds of writing for different purposes, shows that for many. 
children, learning to write does not mean learning to communi- 
cate. It means making yourself available for appraisal, even 
making yourself vulnerable - the chief purpose of writing in 
school and college being to facilitate assessment and control. 
Teachers ask questions without having a genuine interest in the 
answers. Obviously, they often already know the answers» bu 
the effect is that a dominant feature of pedagogy is profoundly 
on and, to a greater or lesser extent, known to be so by 4 
parties." 


_ In this connection, let us recall what has been said 10 
the introduction about the methodological aspect of adult educa 
tion. It is becoming increasingly clear that the establishment 
of an active relationship with the world, and the acquisition 
attitudes conducive to knowledge, develop far more effectively 
through the exchange of experiences and the discussion of» 2% 
confrontation with, various viewpoints than through one-way di 


tribution of a fully elaborated and codified science. 
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Fa i 
pea a the school, the author pleads for the 
mn carrot o aeeoo community "within which authentic com- 
Keine ga = e place ...". In this context, the hidden cur- 
taitiiched sit sya the way in which the school is conceived, es- 
in which it functions - plays a decisive role. 


Th A 

to amna also advocates an interdisciplinary approach 
semanties N approach where philosophy, art, literature, 
2 eontmib eian to ays infomation, and anthropology each have 


T - PNS r 
to the metroe finishes with a number of propositions relating 
function of ional use of the mass media. The media fulfil their 
ave leanne communicators only to the extent that the audiences 

nt to view and to listen critically. 


T 
linked eh areas of learning are more or less directly 
pointed out ne problem of communication. It has already been 
many of the m at Groombridge highlights the corporal nature of 
tempted to A ig utilised for communication. One might be 
sensations Re this role to the expression of emotions and 
the thou ere words cannot replace gestures, attitudes and 
dislike of and-one ways in which one person shows his like or 
that a a But certain cultural contacts demonstrate 
ure can be a powerful vehicle of thought and an ef- 


fecti i 
tive sign of decisions. 


ument of communication. This 
ect 


ersonal language or 

tion t eal participa- 
© come about between the painter and the spectator, the 
bristles 

continui only through 

ate an og effort, which complemen the immedi- 

' instinctive perception. On tive person 


S i 
peak' and be understood. 


ly then can a crea 


on and a learning 
scussed by 


of thes E is also a technology of communicati 
chnology. This point has been thoroughly di 
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Presence felt at every moment and in every place of experience. 
Acknowledging man's corporal reality, turning it into an instru- 
ment for perception, using its resources for expression and com- 
munication, thus appears to be one of the essential objectives 
of that learning to live and to be which is central to our edu- 
cational concerns. 


In this context, the author warns against two contemporary 
deviations: first, the commercial exploitation of eroticism 
through advertising and forms of public entertainment; and second, 
the pursuit of achievements and records which has altered the 
nature of sports. Obviously, physical education should not be 
oriented in these two directions. Cagigal describes a number of 
elements he considers important in the utilisation of physical 
capacities. He stresses the importance of action. Without doubt 
the process of maturation is largely directed by the genes. How- 
ever, physical capacities do not take shape nor develop passive- 


ly, but through an active exchange with the environment: "It is 
an active dynamic synthesis." 


In this perspective, Cagigal illustrates the part played 
by three components of vital experience: the ego, other human 
beings, and material reality. He again stresses the role of ac- 
tion at all stages of development. Thus, he writes about a pro- 
cess of communication in which the body is involved at a higher 
level, that of language: "The emergence of language is not an 
isolated event, but the result of an activity in which corporal 
tonicity plays an essential part." In support of this statement» 
he recalls the teaching of Piaget, who demonstrated the impor- 
tance of physical motricity in the development of intelligence 
and, more generally, of the different levels of personality. 

He also invokes Freud, whose thesis of the omnipresence and 
significance of the physical in life he accepts and utilises» 
and he describes the ravages that can be caused by ignorance or 


neglect of these physical factors, including repression of the 
different expressions of the libido. 


„Then follows a most interesting discussion on the various 

functions of the brain, which leads A he Tonea "that for 

a real enrichment of the subject, experience and information, 

must become as 'personalized' as possible ...". After reviewing 
rne coner ibdtions of those scientific disciplines that have e 
a ished the link between intelligence and psycho-motricity> 

e author states, Paradoxically: "Great progress towards 4 F 

genuine and deep general education would be achieved by replacini 
without further ado, Teacher Training Colleges with institutions 
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for training physical education teachers, provided that such 
training was properly interpreted." 


The body and physical education are involved in most areas 
of learning. The role they play in and for education has already 
been indicated, They belong equally to the twin domains of time 
and space. The body is placed within a time-span. It is born, 
develops, deteriorates and dies. Each of these phases raises 
Specific problems of adaptation calling for particular kinds of 
learning, from experience of space to social and sociological | 
aspects. But first and foremost, adaptation is corporal, for it 
18 through the body and the senses and, as has already been F 
Said, through motoricity that the individual takes possession 0 
ene hysical universe which serves as the frame for his exist- 


e relationship between the transformation of matter by 


Th 
technology, on the one hand, and corporal reality on the ae 
1S evident. The development of mental capacities and that A in 
ee abilities are closely linked both in the species an 
he individual. A profound study of this relationship is to be 


Ound in the chapter on technology. 


The corporal existence of man has a special place in the 
ouça of learning that concerns art. There is no need to a 
aut how widely the body has served as inspiration and mo test 
jconsiderable part of artistic expression. From TP TA ede 
coros it has been central to the visual arts. In ancien a 

pe ora „harmony became the supreme expression of a en: se 
res sonality. In our own time, it is tending to lose gr er those 
i Presentational] forms of art are gaining ascendance OV er, to 
acihich the body and the face are the main forms. However, 


Ost i isti erience 
People it remains a major field of artistic ee ae ee 


‘ 3 ; ablish a 
Dosgs4;0Ne fundamental objective of learning cine eat escape 
outlive and living relationship with time. No W Y annot turn 
hon time. As Pascal said: "We have embarked._ te theme has in- 
s © clock back nor arrest the march of time. This What time 
Pireg many poets, most often in a melancholic way- 
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has in common with the body is its meritability. One can live, 
like Robinson Crusoe, outside the political, artistic, even the 
technological world, but time is always there, always playing 
an active part. The link of time with lifelong education is in- 
herent in its nature, as Pineau points out at the beginning 

of his chapter. It is not only a dimension of our experience, 
but the very thread that runs through all our particular ex- 
periences. It is also in large measure the substance of our 
learning. This relationship of time with lifelong education 
manifests itself in a variety of ways. 


Understanding time means understanding the future, seeing 
every phenomenon in its historical sequence. What is most im- 
portant, especially in life and everything affecting life, is — 
to be aware of the process that leads through life and its vari- 
ous stages and transformations to death. 


This condition of every living organism applies also to 
groups, societies, forms and ideas. Consequently, perceiving 
the reality of a thing, a phenomenon, a life, means understand- 
ing it in its evolution, its development, its continuity and 
discontinuity, in the regularity of certain changes and the 
critical nature of some of its phases. 


The future has a destructive character. Organisms and 
systems exist only for a certain time, then disappear. This 
aspect is the best known, the one of which we are most aware- 
But the future also has another characteristic, as ubiquitous 
as the first. It is a component and an indispensable instrument 
for any creative process. Things become what they are in and | 
through time. This Creativity of the future is most evident in 
the human being. Man is an unfinished being: unlike many other 
living organisms which enter the world fully armed, equipped 
and programmed, he needs a considerable number of years to take 
form and to develop his diverse potentialities. As Pineau ex- 
plains in his contribution, this fulfilment of the personality 
results from a synthesis between what is genetically programme 
and the entirety of activities man undertakes. Etienne Lwolf» 
an eminent biologist, recently said: "Man is programmed to 
learn." Through the moments, circumstances and stages of Mis 11, 
Particular existence, the individual becomes what he potenti- 
is. It does not happen without difficulties, dramas and sact 
fices. But this evolution, which does not differ in nature jeas 
principle from any other development, be it of a system of af 
pr a work of art, constitutes the originality and interest ° 
human existence and gives it profound meaning. 
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Pineau discusses at length another aspect of time which is 
of a qualitative nature. He states that in industrialised so- 
cieties, time is monopolised by production, domesticated by the 
wrist-watch. In the thinking and practice of those who organise, 
promote undertakings and educate as a profession, the only time 
taken into consideration is the day-time. The fact that our 
existence belongs equally to the night is generally ignored or 
neglected. Pineau draws the attention of those who are trying 
to establish the foundations of lifelong education, to the place, 
importance and use of the night-time, which occupies a good part 
of the 24-hour day. According to him, this is the best period 
for self-development, the time when the individual gets away from 
authoritarian modes of instruction and education, which are in 
part foreign to his specific temperament. The sleeper is an un- 
conscious actor in multiple and complex transformations. Pineau's 
text is rich in analyses aiming to show the importance of this 
time and in suggestions of how judicious use can be made of it. 


The principal concern of this author is to lead the individual 
that end in aliena- 


who is being educated away from the paths 
tion. On the basis of these attempts to understand he re 
nae functions of time, a number of attitudes and ar +i An 
required consti tut ing the substance of learning ÑN 

t is grasping the events 0C- 


~ thinking historically, tha i i 
of experience 1n 


curring in life and the components 5 
their allsorenl, their conflicts and contradictions. 
their affirmations and negations, in their ie AiG 
(re-)birth; in other words, introducing the dialec 
element into the universe of thoughts , 
ical reality which, 


- bein a histor - 
g aware of oneself as d circumstances, con 


across the succession of events an 
Stitutes an organic unity; 
~ accepting change and participating, 
in activities aimed at bringing about n ; 
7 integrating the aspects of the nocturnal dimensio 
time into the totality of experience; 


- endeavouring to establish a reciprocal pener 
dialectic relationship between day and nignt» 


compone i ime; 
ponents of lived t 1 sectors of 


- introducing the temporal dimension ine al eciatity o 
instruction and education. Time is NO = onent of any 
history programmes, but a fundamental comp 


teaching, whether literary or scientific. 


so far as is possible, 
ecessary changes; 
n of 


tration and 
the two 
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Two areas of learning that make a special contribution to 
awareness of the temporal dimension are space and art. Space _ 
and time are intimately linked, in reality and in thought. This 
relationship is discussed in the following section. No less 
essential is the contribution of art. Art links us with the 
past, from the origins of komo sapiens and homo faber to con- 
temporary man. It is, besides, a perfect illustration of the 
necessity for change. Any form of static, unchanging art de- 
teriorates and fails to fulfil its function of creativity. It 
becomes academic, at best artificially sustained by virtuosity. 
The development of a painter, a sculptor or a musician who 
evades the traps of repetition, furnishes the best example of 
lifelong education: by this means the individual, as an artist, 
takes possession of himself, becomes master of his vision and 
achieves his originality through successive experiences, some 
of which are of a dramatic and critical nature. 


2.4 Space 


Time represents the vertical dimension of human experi- 
ence, space the horizontal one. Both are intimately interwoven. 
Saez recalls Piaget's finding that the stages in the structuring 
of an individual's psyche coincide with the stages of his struc- 
turing of space, of that image of space which he builds up. He 
adds that "space has become problematical". 


i What actually should be considered as the space of an 
individual? The part of the territory he occupies physically» 

or the entirety of objects and people with whom he is familiar? 
The space of work or the space of leisure, of transport? The, _ 
physical space studied by geographers and town-planners (region 
al, national, international, planetary, interplanetary space) 
The cultural space of international relations, or the relations 
between civilisations? The daily living space or the image O e 
Space? To some people, it means the religious or spiritual spac 
represented by the church or the concert hall. All these spaces 
act upon us in various ways and to different degrees, and we 

may or may not react to them. How can we, through space, get 
better understanding of what we are, what we are living for» 
what values we prefer? Saez says: "In principle, our relation” 
Ship with space is our relationship with others, with culture. 
From this point of view, we are witnessing a dual process: an 
extraordinary enrichment of th i i ie 


populace through the agenc of th i ich, all day 
long, enable ever gency e mass media whic 
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impoverishment of individual space, often restricted to the ab- 

stract universe represented by the structures of industrial life 
and summarized in the French slogan, "Métro, boulot, dodo" (un- 

derground train, food, bed). 


Of all the areas of learning discussed, space is perhaps 
the one on which the individual has the least direct influence. 
It depends on decisions and designs which are largely beyond 
his control. Hence the importance of the role played by town- 
planners, ecologists and, in the last analysis, by politicians. 
In this perspective, Saez's contribution provides a wealth of 
analyses and propositions for a general strategy of space 
management. 


However significant the preceding remarks, the fact is 
that a pedagogy of space exists. The scientific disciplines of 
town-planning and ecology "must not isolate themselves". They 
should be considered as ‘practical arts' that can be learnt by 


everyone. 


The third section of that chapter outlines a strategy for 
the appropriation of space, based on the "desire to belong some- 
where" which is at the same time a “desire to be". 


Where should this re-unification of space begin? Without 
doubt, where our whole perception of space is organised, with 
the body. Next, a search for "pertinent spaces" is necessary. 
How can they be fashioned into tools for a better understanding 
of oneself, of others and of the world? On this subject, the 
author draws on the research done by Bailly on the perception of 
space. Bailly underlines the importance of the analyses made by 
the School of Chicago, which, in the search of an "ideal space", 


has emphasized the notions of unity and of neighbourhood as the 


environment most apt to develop a process of mutual education 
and individual self-education. 


‘ Subsequently, Saez stresses the development of associative 
life (vře associative) . “The number of associations in a given 
area and the number of participants in those associations, indi- 
cate the degree of intensity of its community life." 


ion also enters into the search for 
"speaks to us of time, and time in- 
Town space and rural landscapes, with 
contours, are open books. This re- 
for learning in the history of man's 


The temporal dimens 
appropriated space. Space 
scribes values into space. 
their composition and their 
mark opens up endless scope 
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development and his creativity. Next, the notion of educational 
space is examined. Saez has an extended vision of this concept: 
space is educational because it continuously emits signals and 
translates values. In the more limited perspective of organised 
education, he indicates the need for a connection between sport, 
study, artistic and recreational activities, and for communica- 
tion between the various social times of adulthood, old age, 
adolescence, childhood, the time of men and of women, of work 
and leisure. 


A pertinent analysis of the relationships between space 
and power investigates the notions of freedom, socialisation, 
social control, and the relationship between open and closed 
spaces. Here again learning is required - learning how much 
freedom can be attained by an enlargement of our spatial ex- 
perience beyond the constraints of a narrow community life. In 
conclusion, Saez asserts, "The lived-in space of the adult is 
a perpetual quest to come to terms with determinants and con- 


straints: the problem of individual freedom also arises in terms 
of space". 


e charm and expressive power of the 
places where man lives, works and spends his leisure time es- 
tablish affective links between him and his territory. Through 
art - visual, musical, poetic and literary - he finds himself 
In communication with the diversity of expressions of the human 
condition beyond physical and political frontiers. Marquet, Rav" 
Shankar, Solzhenitsyn, Mizoguchi - paintings, music, novels an 
especially films - enable us to become compatriots and contem- 


7 i 2 
Poraries of Western and Eastern societies as well as of Americans 
in both continents. 


2.5 Art 


Art occupies a minor, marginal place in most educational 
Programmes, for children and adults alike. This is typical ° e 
the abstract character of education, the reasons for which hav 
been shown in the Introduction, and it reveals a dangerous 19 
horance of the laws governing the development of personality: 
Aesthetic perception of the world is just as necessary and se 
damental as conceptual Perception. The development of the capa 
ities of expression in this field as also in communication WI 
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orias A 

in Geko o mereativity, are themselves decisive elements 
ual's i i i 

IEE A coming to terms with himself and with the 


In her contribution, Wojnar emphasizes the danger 
ily Ened by this lacuna in educational thinking ani still 
ee n Eruca el practice. According to her, art education 
a com ination of two distinct but intimately linked elements: 
cation for art and education through art. 


ceded ei examination of the objectives to be attained is pre- 

devai y an analysis of the role and functions of art in the 

WAI somone of the 'spirit', the senses and the emotions as 

oe a: in the comprehension of the human condition. The differ- 
i ements of this argument are discussed in detail, emphasiz- 
ng the following points: 


- First, she quotes the philosopher Bergson, who said, 
"Human life has its raison d'être in a creation which, 
unlike that of the artist or the scholar, can be pur- 
sued at every moment by every human being - the crea- 
tion of himself by himself ...". The theme of creativity 
applied to the personality, which is the basis of the 
theory of lifelong education, runs through the entire 
chapter on art education. In developing this point of 
view, the author adds, "... it must be realised that 
(art) encompasses both the cultural heritage and the 


way of life". 

In contrast to a functional, pragmatic and utilitarian 
concept of education, it is more appropriate to em- 
phasize the dimension of the spirit and of the poetic 

in human life, which has become too fragmented , too 
superficial. Art plays a fundamental role in the process 
of harmonizing man confronted with a technocratic and 
consumer-oriented civilisation. 

A certain dualism of art helps to understand its role 


in human expression. On one side, there are the so- 
called Apollonian arts (including the visual arts) which 
are related to production and linked with manual activi- 
ties. They encourage contemplation and have a soothing 
effect. On the other hand are all the dynamic arts, 
called Dionysian (in particular, dancing and music) which 
bear witness to the most vivid psychological processes. 
Art is not escapism. On the contrary, art is the only 
domain of human creativity that constitutes a synthesis 
of perception of the world and its sensory interpretation. 
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Art is a means of “making the world one's own" through 
development of the senses as well as through corporal 
expression. The text amply demonstrates the multiplicity 
and diversity of ways that lead through art education to 
this conquest of the self, both as an individual and as 
a participating member of the various communities to 
which he belongs. 


- Many suggestions are made on the theme of education for 
art. From this point of view, modern aesthetic sensibil- 
ity is considerably enriched by contact with artistic 
creativity from the Third World as well as with different 
forms of popular culture. 


Education for art should prepare for as large as possible 
an acceptance of the diversity of artistic expression. The opin- 
ion that the art of the past is superior has to be avoided as 
much as the opposite view, often held by the young, that art 
was born in our time. It is an education in tolerance, openness 
and personal choice, irrespective of fashions. 


The author also tackles a Problem of crucial importance 
and urgency in some countries: To what extent is moral education 
a function of art? Two types of answer are given to this ques- 
tion: The first is that art should serve to produce noble senti- 
ments and convey a lofty conception of human destiny by directing 
the emotions and the imagination towards a kind of identification 
with heroes who personify desirable ideals and values. The other 
conception stresses the aesthetic and liberating effect produced 
by the "dramatic values of art". Dramatic works do not present 
models to be followed, but show man as he is, "involved in com- 
plex and irresolvable situations". The problematical hero is an 
ambiguous person who inspires neither sympathy nor repugnance but 
encourages reflection leading to compassion and understanding. 


Greek tragedy, the works of Shakespeare and most contem- 
porary works belong to the second conception. However, in the 
first years of life, when the foundations of moral ideas have 
to be laid, the first conception seems appropriate. 


The contribution of art to intellectual development is no 
less important than its role in the moral domain. Art not only 
makes the objective reality more readable through training the 
senses, it also constitutes a Cognitive act. It promotes the 
acquisition of personal knowledge, knowledge derived from ex- 
periences in which the intellect unites with the emphatic facul- 
ties and with imagination as Opposed to knowledge acquired 
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through the accumulation of ready-made information. Art is an 
element and a model in the construction of original knowledge, 
which everybody builds up from his own experience and the com- 
munication of what others know. This knowledge concerns the 
different dimensions of the physical and moral world as well as 
all the problems associated with the human condition. 


This part of the article ends by recalling the importance 
of imagination, conceived of as the faculty of invention and 
innovation, in every aspect of the development of personality. 
The creative powers, developed in art education, affect and are 
applied to all: the other sectors of human activity. 


All the above considerations constitute objectives for 
learning in the domain of art. On a more practical and immediate 
level, however, problems of cultural and educational policy arise. 
With regard to cultural policy, a concern already expressed 
should be remembered: it seems essential to consider the culture 
of art "not so much as an acquisition, a product, a result, but 
rather as a creation, an action, a movement linked with changes 
in the economy and in social relations". However, as a group of 
Unesco experts have stated, it should be asked whether in this 
Process of innovation the creative function can prove fertile 
when memory does not place a capital of acquired knowledge at 
its disposal. There should, therefore, be an integral art educa- 
tion in which the two orientations, respect of lasting values 
and of creativity, are taken into consideration. 


The author emphasizes the necessity of transforming school 
programmes so as to give art education the ample and fundamental 
scope it deserves. This requires a de-partitioning, both in edu- 
cational policy and in instruction. Every discipline that con- 
tributes to the development of the aesthetic dimension of being 
is affected by this perspective. The teaching of history, of 
geography, corporal education as defined by Cagigal, the 
use of media, even the learning of mathematics and biology and 
the practice of technology - each of these can help individuals 
and groups to learn art appreciation and artistic expression. 


2.6 The Citizen 


Politics is everybody's business. This does not seem as 
evident as, for example, the inevitability of the body, of time 
and of communication. But except in the utopian situation of 
Robinson Crusoe, everyone is caught in a network of power struc- 
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tures which determine in large measure his existence and his ex- 
perience in innumerable fields. Many people ignore this reality 
or even reject it. To part of the general public, politics is a 
matter for professionals, those who have chosen it as a career 
or who benefit in some way from the exercise of power. "I am 
not a politician," it is often said, with a note of aloofness, 
if not of disdain, towards those who are. 


Until recently, there was also a marked division by sexes 
on this issue. Politics was considered the business of men, 
whereas the job of women was to administer domestic affairs. 
This idea still persists in some quarters and some countries. 


In his study Melo stresses the universal character of 
the political dimension, first for understanding the evolution 
of the world and the forces that influence it, and second for 
finding one's place in this world of forces and powers and ac- 
tively fulfilling the responsibilities in this field which are 
incumbent upon citizens as a whole and as separate individuals- 
Political education is defined by the author as follows: "The 
attainment of an integrated political self, a deep understanding 
of how one acts in society, how one thinks and feels about social 
issues, how one expresses ideas and tries to influence people or 
events ... ." In this respect, "three different ways of relating 
to politics are outlined ...: political knowledge, political 
opinion, political action". 


; In this general context, three sets of objectives can be 
defined to develop learning in the political dimension of man: 


a. Knowledge 


Comprehension of politics requires knowledge of the el- 
ements that constitute the substance of a society as well as of 
the factors that influence its evolution and the changes it 
undergoes. While politics should not be confused with sociology 
or economics, or with administrative and constitutional law, 
the social sciences do have an essential contribution to make to 
the comprehension of the forces that act in one way or another» 
as well as to an awareness of the nature of power in general an 
of powers in particular. In the development of political aware- 
ness, as strong a sense of history as possible should be de- 
veloped, together with knowledge of the events that precede 
and now underlie our epoch. In the present context, this 15 ole 
of the most direct, the most necessary applications of history: 
as is pointed out in the chapter on time. The place and the ne 
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of history in educational programmes is at present a subject of 
most impassioned discussion. What seems to have been established 
is that the world in which we live is opaque, impossible to in- 
terpret and without significance unless it is illuminated by 
knowledge of the consecutive struggles that have contributed to 
the foundation of democratic societies, to the recognition of 
human rights, to the emancipation of workers, etc. To give only 
a few significant examples: It is not by accident that the ar- 
dent revolutionaries of 1789 were inspired by Plutarch, and 

that the Russian revolutionaries of 1917 were nourished and sus- 
tained by the lessons of the French Revolution in 1789 and of 
the Paris Commune in 1871. To be linked with our past is a 
necessity both on the political and on the cultural planes. 


b. Information 


The citizen in a democratic society is regularly called 
upon to express his mind on local or national situations and 
problems, to choose among a certain number of solutions that are 
proposed to him, and from time to time even to voice his opinion 
on the political orientation of the country and on the adminis- 
trative system of economic, social and cultural affairs, accord- 
ing to one ideology or another. He also has to exercise his re- 
sponsibility in electing those charged to care for the interests 
of the community, the region or the state. Faced with all these 
choices and decisions, the citizen must be enabled to see clear- 
ly. For this purpose, information is indispensable. Unless he is 
informed, a person will not be capable of taking on the respon- 
sibilities involved in citizenship. 


The content and circulation of information is in itself a 
political problem of the first order. It has technical and fi- 
nancial aspects, but above all it is related to the nature of 
the politico-social regime in a given country. The level of con- 
crete democracy enjoyed by the citizens depends in large measure 
on the degree, the kind and the quality of the communication dif- 
fused by the mass media, the press, radio and television. 


But this is only one element of the problem. Information 
also implies a relationship between the transmitted message and 
the receiver. Whatever the content and quality of the message, 
it will remain a dead letter unless it can be decoded, interpret- 
ed and assimilated by the receiver, or if he meets it with indif- 
ference. This highlights the role of learning in that process. 
The knowledge referred to above is valuable in this respect. _ 
But what matters most is the formation of judgement, the ability 
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to discern what is imperfect or subordinate, likely or unlikely, 
established or hypothetical; to distinguish a fact from an opin- 
ion; to be wary of bias and fanaticism; to search for the causes 
of the communicated events and actions; to recognise the strong 
and the weak points of those to whom one delegates part of one's 
responsibility by means of a vote or other support. In the last 
analysis, a person is only truly informed if he has developed a 
critical mind regarding the sources of information, if he is 
wary of his own subjectivity and endeavours to attain a high 
degree of objectivity. This training in critical judgement is 
related to the development of the scientific spirit as described 
in Gago's contribution. 


Èx Action 


Melo emphasises the role action plays in all aspects of 
learning for political life. This learning "takes place within 
very different frameworks: political parties, trade unions, C0- 
operatives, associations, as well as (if one accepts the wide 
meaning of politics ...) at work, at home, etc". The importance 
of participation in these activities needs no further comment. 
It not only develops behaviours and creates attitudes but also 
opens the mind to aspects of political reality, to a comprehen- 
sion of the relationships that exist among various powers, and 
generally of the way social structures work: no amount of study» 
however serious and profound, can replace the function of active 
participation so far as learning is concerned. It is in this do- 
main that the link between theory and practice is most evident. 


It should be added that for many of the world's population» 
participation in action is the major, sometimes the only factor 
in political learning. This applies, for instance, to the mili- 
tants in resistance groups and to the African guerrillas whose 
learning of the basic elements of their political science through 
their struggles is often superior to that of the many members of 
so-called developed societies who are indifferent or passive t0- 
wards anything that does not directly impinge on their immediate 
interests. 


At various points in his article the author draws atten” 
tion to factors which, though less directly political in their 
nature, exert a powerful influence on sensitivity and awareness r 
in this domain. One such case is the family. Depending on whethe 
it is of an authoritarian or democratic type, it turns the minds 
and attitudes of its members in one direction or the other. 
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The organisation of the school has the same kind of influ- 
ence. A school which is open for discussion, where the pupil is 
taught not to accumulate answers but to question the world, 
where team spirit replaces the all-powerful and destructive 
spirit of competition, will develop approaches and behaviours 
of a democratic type in its future adults. 


Finally, the author points out the relationship between 
political education and the other sectors of learning, es- 
pecially communication, space, art and the scientific spirit. 
He takes as an example the teaching of literature, which can 
constitute one element of initiation into politics. What could 
be a better and more vivid introduction to an understanding of 
the issues in current political discussion - for instance, on 
the notion and origin of power - than reading the works of the 
great writers of the Age of Enlightenment, from Spinoza to 
Schiller via Voltaire, Rousseau and the Encyclopaedists? 


It may be added that political activity conforms to the 
interests of the populations concerned only if it is founded 
on a number of essential values, first and foremost the prin- 
ciples of tolerance, freedom of thought and expression, observa- 
tion of human rights and respect for truth and loyalty in rela- 
tionships. 


2.7 The ethical domain 


This area of learning was the subject of much discussion 
at the working meetings of the research team. Indeed, some mem- 
bers held the view that it should not in fact be regarded as a 
separate learning area. This view no doubt reflects the crisis 
affecting traditional values, especially those that for centu- 
ries have been connected with the practice and teaching of re- 
ligion. The light which the human sciences and philosophical 
thought have thrown on behaviour, and on the sources and reasons 
for this behaviour, has had something to do with this question- 
ing of the moral approach. There have even been reversals. For 
instance, what was considered to be bad or condemned only a few 
decades ago, sexual desire for example, has now acquired a new 
Significance and has gained acceptance. 


Kitagawa is aware of this difficulty. With reference to 
Socrates, he asks the key question: Can truth be taught? His 
answer is in the affirmative, provided that a desiccated moral- 
ism is avoided and that the conception of morality is extended 
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In Kitagawa's view, moral learning largely coincides with 
education in general. A moral man is one who is capable, in 
certain circumstances, of resisting the domination of the in- 
stinct, of sacrificing his personal interest for the sake of 
a cause, and for what are considered to be universal values. 
He is concerned about justice; in the inevitable duel between 
the strong and the weak, the oppressor and the oppressed, he 
tends to be.on the side of the victim or the sufferer from un- 
justified domination. This is what makes him human, since the 
rest of the animal world knows only violence, appetite and 
instinct. 


The author indicates a number of directions for this ef- 
fort towards humanisation, similar to the central objective 
which Wojnar assigns to art. At the beginning of his paper, he 
recalls the principal "contemporary moral challenges". Under 
this heading he includes the conflicts between nations, races, 
civilisations and ideologies. "Hanging over all this like an 
Oppressive cloud lies the horrible threat of nuclear and bio- 
logical war". As a result anxiety, insecurity, boredom and, as, 
a counterpart, violence have developed. In addition to the poli- 
tical and socio-economic aspects of this situation, there is a 
moral one: "The only solutions to moral problems are moral in 
nature." With the current collapse of traditional moral princi- 
ples a need for new ones is felt everywhere. This new universal 
morality should be based on three elements: rationality, al- 
truism and humanism. 


- With regard to rationality, Kitagawa thinks that it is in- 
dispensable to adopt a scientific attitude which aims at objec- 
tivity and a spirit of research instead of dogmatic attitudes. 
With regard to altruism, he recalls the teaching and the exam- 
ple of the great sages, such as Lao-Tzu, Buddha, Socrates, 
Jesus, Spinoza and the philosophers of the Enlightenment." The 
elimination of greed and the love for neighbours are among the 
aims common to every humanistic philosophy or religion". To 
attain this level of "benevolence", people must strive for 
self-knowledge and the perfectioning of their nature in a pro- 
cess of lifelong learning. Confucius and Jesus have expressed 
the same idea: "...You must be born anew". 


; „In this context, education pursues a two-fold end: "self- 
identification (identity) together with the promotion of easy» 
sincere communicability with others (empathy)". Kitagawa at- 
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taches great importance to the concept of maturity, which en- 
compasses mental health as well as the moral aspect. To attain 
this maturity, three conditions appear necessary: firstly, a 
realistic spirit capable of perceiving the world as it is and 
of taking support from the solidity of the universe; secondly, 
the "benevolence" mentioned above; and thirdly, consideration 
of the general objectives of humanity that include and go be- 
yond the limited interests of the individual and strictly per- 
sonal objectives. 


Finally, the author suggests a programme of activities 
and experiments which aim to develop moral behaviour in the 
framework of school education, concurrently with the influence 
of other agencies such as the family. He discusses the research 
and suggestions of authors like Peck, Havighurst and N. and 
S. Williams, who agree on the description of stages which lead 
beyond codified precepts to moral autonomy. This educational 
development is rich in propositions, among others the descrip- 
tion of the person - teacher or animateur - charged with the 
moral education of a group. Summarising, he says: "a teacher 
1S expected to be an example rather than a model". 


The conclusion is that "morality can be taught at school, 
at least partly, in the form of intellectual training of moral 
reflection. However. the acquisition of virtue falls outside 
the realm of intentional teaching as such and remains a task of 
lifelong learning on the part of each individual." This makes 
it clear that the moral problem is present in all sectors of 
learning. Empathy and altruism are central to communication. 
The development of the individual towards a higher degree of 
humanisation has been recognised as an essential goal of edu- 
cation for art and through art. Equally, morality is involved 
in politics, which finds its justification and raison d'être 
in the consideration of values such as justice, human rights, 
communication between human beings and the establishment of 
structures of communal life through the building of a less in- 
egalitarian society. As Novaes shows, a judicious use of tech- 
nological resources also depends on the consideration of moral 
Values, 


2.8 Technology 


verse, the head, the hands 
of the legs, and more gen- 
has been dealt with in the 


In the exploration of the uni 
and the legs play a part. The role 
erally of the means of locomotion, 
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chapter on Corporal Man. Cagigal has emphasised the predominant 
role of motricity in the development of intellectual capacities 
and in the equilibrium of the personality, while Novaes focuses 
in his chapter on the different modalities of manual skill and 
their incorporation into technology in relation to the other 
fields of human activity. 


A large proportion of the objects of our experience be- 
come comprehensible only to the extent that we can actively 
intervene in their composition (or de-composition). As long as 
we cannot manipulate wood, the earth and its products, or iron, 
these elements remain more or less strange to us, and the knowl- 
edge we have of them is of an abstract nature. 


The role of the hand, already substantial at the level 
of comprehension, becomes still clearer and more decisive at 
the level of creativity. True creativity cannot be exclusively 
defined as doing. It finds equal expression and is equally nec- 
essary at the level of thought. But it is most manifest in the 
transformation of natural resources into products bearing the 
mark of human intervention. This point has already been dis- 
cussed in connection with the modalities of expression in the 
visual arts which, as Wojnar points out, are linked with pro- 
duction techniques. The painter, and more obviously the sculp- 
tor, translate and nourish their poetic inspiration through the 
manipulation of materials - canvas, paint, marble or bronze ~ 
with the help of a tool: brush, chisel, scissors or hammer. In 
this context the role of the tool and the importance of the way 
it is handled seem clear. They are even more evident at all 
stages of industrial production, from the making of stone 


scrapers and arrow-heads to the construction of interplanetary 
rockets. 


This intimate and suostantial relationship between the 
two elements of thinking and doing, which is fundamental to 
human nature, has been persistently ignored or neglected by 
most of the systems that have taken charge of the instruction 
and education of both children and adults throughout the ages. 
There has been an often radical separation of the programmes 
for so-called general education from those for technical edu- 
cation, and this fragmentation, this compartmentalisation, has 
been prejudicial to the normal development of the personality: 


i This division into sectors of education corresponds to a 
hierarchical conception of capacities which is in turn linked 
with the divisions in society. The intellectual element has 
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been reserved for the ruling professions, where the word is of 
prime importance, whereas the technical element has been as- 
signed to those social strata which work in subordinate occupa- 
tions. The result is an impoverishment that endangers the bal- 
ance of the personality. The individual who has received a 
strictly general education has a very fragmented vision and 
practice of reality and cannot easily evade the tendency to- 
wards abstraction, while the person who has an exclusively 
technical relationship with the world is deprived of an essen- 
tial dimension, that of conceptualisation. In the perspective 
of lifelong education, a fundamental objective of which is to 
help everyone to develop the whole range of one's potential- 
ities, it seems essential to restore and maintain the cohesion 
of the two elements of education that are separated in educa- 
tional practice. 


In this perspective Novaes outlines a picture of the fac- 
tors in the industrial sector of contemporary society which 
condition the areas of learning. To nim, the ideal society from 
this point of view, as well as from that of education in gener- 
al, is the one "in which individuals would contribute towards 
the common good by using their independent judgement". In con- 
trast to this society, we are living in an “organisational so- 
ciety" with "hierarchical structures, arranged to combine the 
work of different specialists into a system set up to attain 
objectives independent of the individual aims of its members". 


In this context, Novaes draws the outlines of a type of 
education he considers desirable: 


- What we need, at the same time as training 
necessary for a particular occupation, is an 
education that "will make people inquisitive, 
critical, and capable of understanding possible 
Choices and their implications". 


- This critical spirit can and should lead to 
a choice of technologies that fit into the 
prevailing culture and which are compatible 
with the environment. 


- Progress, and not merely growth, demands great 
care in the choice of technologies. This re- 
quires an education which aims to perfect man 
and not merely to make him productive. 
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- The specific role of vocational apprenticeship 
is stressed. "The best opportunity for an edu- 
cational relation to develop is an apprentice- 
ship." Moreover, the occupational work should 
not be entirely repetitive but should have a 
creative component. 


- In order to ensure that technologies serve to 
develop man and not to destroy him, primary 
importance in choosing and using such technol- 
ogies must be attached to the moral element of 
human activity. Without vigilant regard for in- 
dividual and social values, they can have disas- 
trous effects. We have to learn not to ruin 
man's environment, and this requires education 
in ecology. 


- An understanding of what man accomplishes in 
and through his work "should indeed be an es- 
sential part of lifelong education". Novaes 
adds: "...but it is equally essential that 
what one does should be worth understanding". 


- In the effort to help individuals to adapt to 
technological innovations, whether they concern 
the creation of a new process or a change of 
the environment, "the right course of action... 
is to adjust the technology to the people, and 
not the people to it". 


- Among the factors of creativity in work, Novaes 
emphasises vocation. Using a poetic metaphor, he 
writes: "Following a vocation, however, is like 
falling in love. It can be delicious, or it can 
be a torment of frustration". 


In the final section of his paper, the author discusses 
the education of managers. Their job is to see that the work, 
even if disagreeable, is well done. They have to be familiar 
with certain techniques in order to be able to influence an 
control others. For them, even more than for any other category 5 
of workers, it is necessary to respect moral values and to a 
op a critical and autonomous judgement, thereby giving prefer ys 
ence not to the means but to the ends of work. If he understar? 
his task correctly, the person responsible for guiding and e 
trolling the work of others "is one of the important agents o 
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The combination of manual skill and the use and mastery 
of tools is an aspect of most of the other areas of learning. 
Groombridge has discussed it at length in connection with com- 
munication, as has Wojnar in connection with art. The relation 
between the development of science and technological invention 
occupies an equally important place in the minds of all those 
interested in the history of civilisations and cultures. 


From the point of view of time in its historical aspect, 
an observation concerning education is necessary. As a result 
of the socio-cultural split, mentioned at the beginning of this 
chapter, as well as of the hierarchy of human activities, the 
technological aspect occupies only a limited space in education 
concerned with learning about the past. The necessity to reserve 
this proportion cannot be emphasised enough, since an authentic 
and realistic knowledge of the history of mankind can only be 
acquired through a knowledge of invention and technical evolu- 
tion. The construction of roads and cathedrals, the domestica- 
tion of plants and animals, the transformation of the machine - 
from wind- and water-mills via steam engines to nuclear energy - 
are themes that are at least as interesting and instructive as 
dynastic wars. They have a dual educational value: the first 
is that the past illuminates technology; the second, that tech- 
Nology illustrates the past and furnishes a striking demonstra- 
tion of human creativity at all levels of societal divisions. 


Some countries have introduced educational programmes de- 
signed to bring general education closer to the world of tech- 
nology. This is the case in many socialist countries, especially 
in the German Democratic Republic, where a great effort is 
being made in this direction. Equally worthy of close investi- 
gation are the initiatives of certain countries of the Third 
World which are endeavouring to establish a synthesis between 
Productive activities and study. 


2.9 The scientific spirit 


Thinking scientifically means trying to perceive the 
world, to understand the relationship between appearance and 
reality, and to gain from this investigation a theoretical inter- 
pretation which satisfies the mind. This search involves a com- 
plex process encompassing the observation of facts, their defi- 
nition, the study of the causes of a phenomenon, and the appli- 
cation of laws already known or the discovery of as yet hidden 
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laws to explain the links between a series of facts or events. 
This effort at exploration and explanation proceeds with the 
aid of hypotheses, experimentation, verification, demonstration, 
comparison and measurement which, when organised, assume the 
character of a more or less defined and systematised method. 


Those whose vocation and/or occupation is the systematic 
study of a category of phenomena, naturally apply methodological 
procedures in which the two complementary principles of induc- 
tion and deduction play a part determined by the scholars tem- 
peraments, the circumstances and the object of the research. 


But scientific thinking occurs not only in laboratories 
or in the work of scholars. It is equally necessary for the or- 
ganisation of every individual's experience and for the conduct 
of his life. 


. If we want to avoid the traps of dogmatism, it is essen- 
tial to preserve the curiosity of childhood, the 'Whys?' and 
'Hows?' that accompany the awakening of the intelligence, the 
questions that are never satisfied with the answers. It is the 
will to examine, weigh and judge the messages and information 
contained in an act of communication that enables us to reject 
prejudices and preconceived ideas. 


, The scientific spirit is also an indispensable element 

in the fight against superstitions which convey a false view of 
reality and thereby sustain unjustified fears, such as the fear 
of the evil eye which is capable of inflicting harm or causing 
disasters, or a belief in the predictions of astrologers. 


Though scientific thought does not automatically become 
a substitute for the philosophies and religions which interpret 
the human condition and human destiny, it is a fundamental el- 
ement in everybody's quest for a link between the different 
facts and sectors of human existence. In this perspective Gage 
indicates the direction in which the learning of scientific 
thinking should be orientated. 


A study of the various scientific disciplines, especially 
in the framework of school and university education, can Lan 
an important contribution to this learning. However, three a 
remarks on this subject are necessary: 


- Firstly, the field of scientific experience is not 
limited to the science disciplines. Studies in lit- 
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erature, history or geography also lend them- 
selves to scientific treatment and demand 
particular methods. The development of the 
various genres of literature, and the transi- 
tion from one political regime to another - 
while not free from accidental features and 
unforeseeable action by the people concerned - 
lead to an examination of the causes and laws 
that throw light on the creation of works and 
determine the succession of events. 


- Secondly, experience has shown that, in the 
same culture or in the same individual, there 
are sectors in which the scientific approach 
predominates, yet which exists side by side 
with others where irrationality prevails. There 
are many examples of researchers in the various 
domains of science who are rigorous in seeking 
demonstration and proof within their profession- 
al work, be it physical or biological, but who 
are subject to mystical thought in their reli- 
gious or ideological beliefs. 


- Thirdly - and this is certainly the most impor- 
tant observation - the distinction between a 
scientific and pre-scientific society does not 
stand up to thorough examination. In this con- 
text Gago strongly advocates what he calls the 
"science of the concrete" as opposed to the 
learnt or "learned science" dispensed by 
school education. 


This observation takes us back to the problem of popular 
culture, which serves as a leitmotif to the entire chapter. The 
analysis starts from the growing division of the social catego- 
ries whose duty is "to conceive and direct" from those whose 
role is "to utilise and execute". Another division exists be- 
tween researchers and educators. The researchers take no inter- 
est in whether the products of their activities and the modal- 
ities of their approaches penetrate into uninitiated quarters, 
and the educators have little access to the domain of science 


as it develops. 
ly rooted, it seems im- 


lation of knowledge _ 
a common activity. 


If a popular culture is to be firm 
perative that the development and assim 
should not be a speciality but should become 
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According to the author, action in this field will not be ef- 


fective "unless appreciable sectors of the scientific community 
engage in educative and open social practices". 


What is necessary, therefore, is not to base the develop- 
ment of the scientific spirit on the organised structure of each 
science, but rather to help in devising methodologies for local 
research on the acquisition and transmission of popular atti- 
tudes and images in every domain of knowledge. 


The activities of popular education movements make it pos- 
sible to identify a number of approaches. The "concrete social 
reality emerges and reveals possible ways". The practice of 
these movements "collides head-on with the existing order of 
social relations and constitutes a source of conflicts and per- 
sonal questioning" in all areas of life. The author indicates 
the role that could be played by procedures such as action re- 
search in which researchers and non-researchers participate 1n 
a fertile dialogue. He stresses the importance of including | 
"social images" in the teaching of science, and the contribution 
a "non-compartmental, thematic approach" could make. He shows 
the way that leads to universality and extended knowledge 
through "the depth of knowledge about near-by objects and 
through the diversity of accessible practices. These theoretical 
foundations are explicated in the second part of the document 
under the heading "Fundamental issues". 


In the sections entitled "Learned science" and "The science 
of the concrete" he develops his initial position."... the bene 
fits and consequences of the diffusion of the scientific spirit 
superimpose themselves upon a living social milieu which pro- 
duces, acts, and knows". He contrasts the - essentially discur- 
sive - traditional school education with the science of the con 
crete, an example of which is the knowledge of agriculture a 
young peasant acquires every day at the farm". School education 
comes up against two main obstacles to scientific research. P 
first is class distinction, or more precisely "the cultural bar 
rier, the class contempt for learning of the concrete outside a 
school education". The second consists in the absence of i 
ria for the validity of models of interpretation". The schoo s 
system completely lacks "stimulation of invention, discovery ° 
the relations between phenomena", which is the key to any ra 
entific understanding. The science taught at school is “bre ar 
bricated". Moreover, education such as it functions 15 an ate 
cellent instrument for the selective exclusion of pupils belo 
ing to the lower social strata". 
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After describing the unscientific climate characteristic 
of industrialised societies, the author proposes, as a partial 
solution for meeting the legitimate aspirations of the pupil's 
very real scientific curiosity, a more scientific and multi- 
disciplinary teacher preparation in regard to "analysing the 
perceptible concrete and ... reinterpreting common experience”. 


In the final part of his paper, he attempts to answer the 
crucial question: "Learning, what for?". In technological civi- 
lisations a social space is building up “within which individ- 
uals and basic communities are totally powerless to modify the 
conditions of their existence". It is a highly contradictory 
situation. Individuals cannot create their own knowledge though 
they are "constantly confronted with scientific technology and 
the "scientific rationality of objects and operations". 


; As a remedy, the author emphasises the actual and poten- 
tial role of movements endeavouring to create or revive a popu- 
lar culture. There are two ways of achieving this. Firstly, by 
establishing a network of "symbolic or imaginary perception" 
as compensation for the lack of an effective knowledge of real- 
ity. This he calls the "passive" way. Secondly, he recommends 
an "active" way consisting of the acquisition of knowledge or 
of actions always oriented towards the transformation of the 
concrete reality. 


In conclusion he calls for the "creative power of life- 
long education" which could "help to overcome the social obsta- 
cles which prevent people from attaining anything remotely like 
the capacities they dream Of. 


The application of the scientific spirit to communication 
and political life has been substantially developed in the con- 
tributions from Groombridge and Melo. Both of them highlight 
the role that the critical spirit, whose approach is similar to 
that of the scientific spirit, plays in the establishment of 
an active relationship with messages and decision-making. 


In his chapter on time as a dimension of learning, Pineau 
underlines the necessity of introducing the notion of "becoming" 
into the examination of all aspects of reality. To take this 
reality into account, the scientific spirit must be capable of 
crossing the frontiers of logical reasoning and become a way 
of dialectic thinking. 


Kitagawa also points out that scientific rationality must 
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be one of the foundations of a new morality that rejects dogma- 
tism, promotes tolerance and an understanding of others and sets 
the individual on the path to objectivity beyond the narrow 
boundaries of egocentric subjectivity. Like art, the universal 
character of scientific knowledge is a fundamental element for 
the establishment of a community of spirits across the broad 
spectrum of races, customs and civilisations. 


Chapter 3 


Communication 


B. Groombridge 


l; Communicating about Communication 


_, , Communication is the production and reception of messages; 
it is the sharing and exchange of information, feeling and mean- 
ing. Meaning is itself conveyed or distorted by the way messages 
are produced and received. Without it social cohesion is impos- 
sible; yet it may also be an instrument of aggression. Just as 
diplomacy may be 'war carried on by other means', so words, wheth- 
er delivered by missionaries or pirate relay stations, can be an 
invading force. Everything that is distinctively human depends 
upon communication. Much that is characteristically human may be 
destroyed by it. Human beings seem capable of it to a unique de- 
gree and in a very wide range of modes, although this may be to 
some extent an anthropocentric tautology. The categories are 
themselves expressed in the languages of but one of the evolu- 
tionary protagonists: we have only rudimentary knowledge of the 
communication talents of other species, and by their hierarchies 
of value we may not be listed as the greatest or as nature's mot 
dernier, 


ptional quality of human versa- 


tility rests on knowing that most of us can use most of our 
senses; that we have evolved and invented a multiplicity of 
Codes and languages; that we explore and play with signs and 
symbols; and that we have extended the reach and amplification 


of bodily communication through the use of media and the creation 


of enduring artefacts. Communications, transformed by technol- 


Ogy, now forms a major part of all human communication. 


Our assumption of the exce 


There are topical reasons for the obsession in this centu- 
ry with communication. It may be an illusion, but we seem to have 
achieved some kind of consummation of the processes initiated by 
Vasco da Gama, Drake, and other circumnavigators - all of whom 
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wanted to put a girdle round the earth. We can transport our- 
selves round the earth. We can transport ourselves round the 
globe faster than sound, and we can send messages at the speed 
of light. The whole world is now notoriously one world, as inter- 
dependent - but also as fragile - as a house of cards. 


The ambivalence of this achievement is symbolised by the 
ubiquitous portable radio receiver. It is readily obtainable al- 
most everywhere. In many countries, it is cheap enough for chil- 
dren to buy with their pocket money. It is a liberating piece of 
equipment, but it is also a domesticated Tower of Babel, an in- 
strument bringing lies and a multitude of unintelligible foreign 
tongues into every home. 


Communication is not easy to write about. Physicists, try- 
ing to measure the position and momentum of a particle of matter» 
find that they cannot accurately do both at the same time. The 
process of observation disturbs what is being observed; scien- 
tists cannot wholly disentangle themselves from the objective 
world. A similar difficulty affects writing about communication. 
Communication is a pervasive aspect of all human experience; 
the word ‘communication’ is immensely ambiguous. The complexity 
of the subject has even tempted scholars into the paradox of 
failing to communicate by writing unintelligibly about it. Even 
Marshall McLuhan can be opaque as well as lucid. 


Considered in one way, communication is a good in itself; 
considered in another, it is a neutral power, capable of being 
used well or badly, for good or ill. This persistent ambivalence 
is bound to affect any consideration of communication as an in- 
tegral aspect of what we need to know as human beings, what we 
need to learn as people, and what needs to be taught as part 0 f- 
a deliberate educational process. The following paragraphs brie 
ly indicate some of the elements, samples, and examples in but 
one such treatment of the subject. 


Be Some Norms and Objectives 


Different societies and different individuals wit ya 
the emphasis, but, as observed by an anthropological ly-minde 
educator, the values attaching to communication could be liste 
in the most general terms; 


Most of us wish to be effective and contented members ae 
the species, to enjoy life to the full, and the ability to col 
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municate influences these desires profoundly. 


: Effectiveness as an individual participant in life implies 
being able to communicate with others but also with oneself (in 
some cultures and for some persons, this would include the abil- 
ity to pray, to meditate, as well as to commune with oneself in 
an illuminating or helpful way. 


Some prefer a reclusive life, and degrees of gregarious- 
ness vary, but most people want and also need to be effective 
members of diverse groups and of society in general, contribut- 
ing both to their own autonomy and to the collective ability to 
use communication as a sensitive instrument of control over cir- 
cumstance, destiny, and the environment; 


In our epoch, the boundaries and meaning of 'society' have 
become global and even cosmic, so that we need increasingly to 
be effective as world citizens; 


We are nonetheless, at the biological and psychological 
level, isolated organisms, and we need to communicate in order 
to overcome, transcend, or even disguise this isolatedness; 


k Most people want to enjoy a sense of their own worth and 
dignity as individual, vulnerable human beings, and this desire 
relates not only to how they are treated and what is said about 
them, but also to the scope and standing of their opportunities 


for communication; 


_ Communication also has to do with getting on as well as is 
Possible with the maximum number of people, with enjoying good 
relations at home, at work, at leisure, or in the community, or 
even - since some of us relish antagonism - with efficient and 
Pleasurable conflict; 


The capacity to communicate affects profoundly our ability 
to manifest as fully as possible the defining characteristics of 
umanity, that is of a species that is uniquely metaphysical, 
ethical, technological and imaginative; 


Of these defining characteristics, the biologically most 
fundamental is probably the exceptional dependence of the species 


On, and lifelong capacity for, learning. 


not the same as actuality. 


Potentiality i inition, 
entiality is, by definitio blocked or Frustrated 


The lifelong capacity for learning may be 
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or it may atrophy. Nonetheless, it is increasingly believed by 
psychologists and teachers of adults that the ability to commu- 
nicate - strictly the several abilities involved in commuffica- 
tion - can go on developing throughout a lifetime. We crudely 
distinguish being able to read and write from not being able to, 
but it is possible to spend a lifetime getting better at read- 
ing and writing, at speaking and listening. The painter, Grand- 
ma Moses, started late. Michelangelo was still learning when he 
made his last Pietà at the age of 80. People classified as un” 
lettered have become articulate through video; people thought 
too old to learn have even established their presence_in the 
community. by running their own broadcasting service. There is 
no more fundamental or honourable educational role than strength- 
ening the capacity of another human being to communicate. The 
expression ‘mother tongue’ is a reminder that it is not a role 
reserved for professionals. 


Opportunities to communicate are as unevenly distributed 
as much else in life. Apart from inequalities due to differences 
of talent or ability, there are those caused by differences o 
education, role, or power. In most societies, men have louder 
voices than women and talk more in public. The Alumni of oxford 
or Harvard and a handful of other such institutions know that 
their words shape the destiny of many other people, with whom 
a mutuality of communication is unlikely. Communication makes 
social cohesion possible, but it is itself channelled by, an 
is an expression of, the social structure. 


5 What follows is a kind of educational check-list. Each 
item is obvious in itself, the aggregate providing a frame 0 i 
reference for assessing whether our curricula and projects Si 
or hinder the efforts of human beings to communicate well wit 
each other throughout their lives. Such a list should provide. _ 
norms by which educators may judge the adequacy of their curt 
cula and by which students of all ages might know whether eee 
are being well or poorly nourished in these respects, and eee 
er and in what ways the educators themselves may need sauen 

What are the abilities which the learning society in gener? 
education in particular should cultivate? 


36 Abilities - a Select Check-list 


ulate 


: i c 
Generally, the goal is for any individual to be art! respon” 


and expressive in a variety of media and to be critically ples 
sive to messages in all media. I have chosen specific Ca 
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of different kinds and of different orders of significance, but 
all pointing to recognisably desirable attributes. I assume that 
the cultivation of these attributes, skills, and abilities is 
the proper work of education. It must be stressed again that 
this responsibility does not confer upon educators any monopoly 
of skill or wisdom. People may spontaneously teach each other or 
learn from experience, without the interventions of teachers 

and apart from the auspices of educational institutions. 


To be eloquent with the body: dancers, actors and singers 
know that the body is an instrument and a medium, and they cons- 
ciously develop its expressiveness. The body is the basic medium 
of all, not only in itself, but also in that all media are them- 
selves mediated through its senses. This is true for us all. We 
all need some of the abilities that are cultivated by performers 
- the dancer's awareness of space, the actor's skill with body 
language, the singer's understanding of breath and voice. 


y To be able, in particular, to use the voice: to project 
it enough, to convey nuance and attitude through tone, to use 
it for intelligibility and sonority, according to the situation. 


To be capable of many kinds of speech: formal and infor- 
mal, expressive and descriptive, firm and acquiescent. 


t To be able to speak well of different physical and emo~ 
tional distances, intimately, fraternally, and publicly. It is 
important to be able to convey love, to discuss being hurt, to 
be honest in the small hours. It is important to be able to 
function well in a work group or on an entertainment committee. 
Not to be able to speak, or to speak out, in public is a kind 
of disfranchisement. 


To be fluent in several idioms. It used to be thought, at 
least in England, that there was a correct way to speak. Schools 
were adjudged 'good' partly according to the skill with which 
they ‘turned out! pupils capable of this ‘approved’ accent and 
idiom. Now the emphasis - brought about by an alliance of modern 
linguistics, sympathetic pedagogy, and popular television - is 
on intelligibility, which calls, in effect, for a range of 
idioms, modulating according to distance from home. This apti- 
tude is closely related to the next. 

To be comprehensible to a wide range of other people, and 
to understand people of many different backgrounds . 
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To have some command of foreign tongues. 


derstanding of other systems of communication 


To have anguages and mathematics) and notations (e.g. 


(e.9- computer | 
music) - 

To be able to listen attentively - hearing the meaning of 
the words, being observant and sensitive to the meaning behind 
the meaning - understanding and taking account of what interferes 
with communication. The pervasiveness of radio and, in many coun- 
tries, of television, has encouraged in us a kind of inattentive- 
ness. This is partly a biological resistance to being over-stimu- 
lated by too much ‘information' and it is partly a mental set 
learned from the more recreational uses of broadcasting. We need 
the ability to listen or to view attentively as well as to over- 
hear or endure a background. 


To be able to read, at different speeds and at different 
depths, for meaning. There are many who ‘learn to read' and then 


forget how to, because they have only learned the rudimentary 
mechanics of decoding. 


To be able to write for personal, occupational, social and 
civic purposes. 


To be able to read and evaluate mass media messages. In 
many countries, television is the chief source of information 
about what is going on in the world, but the awareness of the 
need to interpret this information is uncommon. As a pioneer of 
BBC current affairs television said many years ago, on the oe 
of her experience and anticipating much recent critical research, 
'Television is not the truth: it is a point of view'. In other 
countries and with other media, the problems are not different 
(the press is partisan everywhere, for example). The grammar an 
the conventions of all media need to be understood. 


To be able to take part in the communication possibilities 
of one's own epoch, in particular to have access to, and somè, 
competence in, the public communications technologies, of one 
time. We need to know how to use a telephone, and to understan 
the similarities and differences between it and face-to-face 
communication. Access to print, to video, even to broadcasting 
(although the latter raises logistical, legal and other prob ce 
needs to be as wide-spread as possible. It will increasingly iage 
come an asset to understand and use systems born from the marr 
of communications and computers. 
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To know to react to public messages, positively or scepti- 
cally (as in the need to be critical of public rhetorics), to 
know what information one actually needs, which messages matter 
and whose. 


At more proximate levels, to know how to get things done, 
for example in a committee - using words, memoranda, and body 
language to facilitate purposive and effective group work. 


To be able to stand up for oneself, to advocate a cause, 
to argue a case without aggression. At different times, whole 
sectors of society may need to find a voice to establish their 
Presence and worth, to offset oppression - industrial workers 
in the nineteenth century, older people in the developed coun- 
iRise today, immigrants and guest workers, women almost every- 
where. 


To be able to transmit and convey to others, interesting- 
ly and convincingly, one's own experience and wisdom. 


To be able to think logically and to express oneself logi- 
cally. This significant ability underlies many of the abilities 
already noted, or is incorporated into them. It also needs to 
be complemented by awareness of and skill in other modes of 
thinking, reasoning, deciding, and feeling. 


Few people realise more than a limited amount of their po- 
tentialities, but this should not seem to imply that everyone 
can or should do everything. Alongside all these several abil- 
ities, each individual needs finally: to be capable of diagnos- 
ing his or her own situation and what it calls for in communica- 
tion terms and of identifying those personal means of external 
media of communication which best suit the individual's own pur- 
Poses, temperament, and aptitudes. 


Not all communication is between persons or social. There 


are therefore two more talents to round off the list: To be able 
to communicate with oneself, in a private diary, or, according 

to one's beliefs, in prayer or meditation. To be able to be si- 
lent; and (rare and difficult) to be silent with another; and 
to have access to silence. 


4. Implications for Curriculum Planners and Others 


The check-list of abilities in the previous section has 
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certain obvious curricular implications. The main lineaments of 
an adequate educational response would include, for any individ- 
ual: 


To have recurrent opportunities to cultivate one's own 
body and mind as instruments of communication; 


To have experience of different communication settings; 


To have a variety of educative approaches to the realities 
of communication through role-playing, through the experience 
and analysis of real situations, or vicariously, e.g. through 
the study of literature; 


, „To have training in technologically based forms of commu- 
nication and education in the critical reception and use of tech- 
nologically transmitted messages. 


The importance and pervasiveness of communication can en- 
courage fallacious overstatements about it; social cohesion is 
impossible without communication, but that does not imply that 
conflicts can always be reduced to matters of communication. 
Sometimes conflict, in an industrial setting, for example, can 
indeed be removed or reduced by efforts to get the parties to 
understand one another. Sometimes, however, the conflict stems 
not from misunderstanding but from an objective incompatibility 
of interest. Sometimes social cohesion, like effective diplomacy 
between nations, may actually depend upon concealing meaning, S° 
that what is communicated is an overwhelming desire to live at 
peace, or to avoid anarchy and breakdown. Politicians have a ba 
reputation for damaging and abusing the language, but sometimes 
they fudge it in a good cause. The plays of Ibsen remind us that 
the same peril exists at personal levels. Within the family, or 
with friends, it is often best to 'hold one's tongue’. Yet at 
all levels it may sometimes be necessary, unavoidable, or purga- 
tive to create a new foundation for relationship, to ‘clear the 
air’ by communicating as clearly, candidly or vehemently as pos~ 
sible - for example, by giving an opponent credit for being 
tough and mature enough to take the unvarnished truth. These 
are lessons we all have to learn from each other, from literature 
and drama, and from education. At any time in the lifelong edu- 
cational process, we can be helped to distinguish the place, 
role, and limits of communication in any given situation. 


Generally, the social policy goal here is to create recur- 
rent opportunities throughout life for learning structure by an 
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grounded in experiénce. This presumption of lifelong learning 
implies new forms of continuity or connection between school and 
adult education, and therein lies a familiar dilemma: school- 
teachers are asked simultaneously both to educate children and 
to be part of a mechanism for sifting and categorising them for 
various economic and social functions, and these objectives are 
Notoriously incompatible. Animators and teachers of adults en- 
counter some of the consequences of this contradiction within 
schools: Teachers are often insistent that there is, for some 
Purposes , no substitute for the discipline of so-called ‘written 
work’, the value to the students consisting in describing what 
they believe, the help to the tutor in getting on terms with the 
minds of other human beings. Such tutors need to be aware of the 
Conditioned alarm they may provoke. Research in Britain, analys- 
ing different kinds of writing for different purposes, shows that 
for many children learning to write does not mean learning to 
communicate, it means making yourself available for appraisal, 
even making yourself vulnerable - the chief purpose of writing in 
school and college being to facilitate assessment and control. 
Teachers often ask questions without having a genuine interest 
in the answers. Obviously, they frequently know the answers al- 
ready, but the effect is that a dominant feature of pedagogy is 
Profoundly bogus and, to a greater or lesser extent, known by 
all parties to be so. 


4 Many adult educators would endorse the succinct formula- 
tions in Francis Bacon's essay, Of Studies. Bacon writes: 


Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested: that is, some books are to be 
read only in parts; others to be read, but 
not curiously; and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention. 


Many adults seem to have had little help in acting in terms 
of such wise distinctions and feel guilty if they do not scru- 
Polousty start at page one and plod on to the finish of a book. 

f an experience of books has meant "set books', to be read so 
Conscientiously that all the savour goes out of them, then 
People may be repelled by one of the chief instruments and 
achievements of human communication. 


most celebrated sentences 


In the same essay, in one of the 
three different kinds of 


of English literature, Bacon compares 
communi cation: 
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Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready 
man; writing an exact man. 


But if reading, conference, and writing are mainly experi- 
enced as exercises for being graded, then the chief justifica- 
tion for teaching them may be undermined and their lifelong $197 
nificance missed. 


More particularly, education in communication requires 
more than exercises. Sensitivity to response is of the essence 
of good communication, and this is not learned from red ticks 
and marginal comments in a school essay book. Exercises have 
their place. They may alert us to features of the real situation 
or train us in useful skills (e.g. detecting propagandist bias» 
training the voice, or acquiring the ability to summarize and 
paraphrase). But they must not dominate the regime. 


On the other hand, schools do have unrivalled opportunities 
to do work which is truly preparatory in so far as the school 15 
a real community within which authentic communication may take 
place. Such traditional devices as school magazines, plays and 
music for public performances and the posters made to promote 
them, pupils guiding parents about the campus on Open Day - a 
have their part to play, providing they are not just window-dres~ 
sing. The hidden curriculum (the way the school is organised, 
and what it takes for granted, as distinct from what it explic? 
itly teaches) can be at least as influential as the overt curri- 
culum and so-called extra-curricular activities. Thus, in @ 
school which attempts through its own procedures to be more à 
preparation for life in a democracy than for life in a hierarchi- 
cally controlled factory, a child of eight can learn to stand uP 
in public and put a reasoned case for getting the rules changed: 


_ It is inevitable that a domain as pervasive and comprehen- 
sive in human affairs as communication should be the object of 
a large number of separate disciplines. In constructing cur erer 
la, syllabuses and programmes, it is and will often be necessary 
to synthesise for use what had been made distinct and separate 
for study and scholarship. Integratina separate aspects of the 
matter in this way has its risks. There could be many a college 
course called Communications Studies which, on examination, 
seems to be teaching people little more than the writing of r 
ports and summaries. But philosophy, aesthetics, literature» 
miotics, psychology, physiology, information theory, anthropo” 
logy - all have their bearing. 


sem 
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: A good example of integration is provided by the combina- 
tion in Britain of language pedagogy and linguistics. In 1975 a 
major committee of enquiry into all aspects of the teaching of 
English in schools (the so-called Bullock Committee, after its 
Chairman, Sir Alan Bullock), commended the ‘growing interest 
among teachers in the application of linguistics to English 
teaching', the essence of which ‘lies in this concept of the in- 
separability of lanquage and the human situation’. 


This integrative approach would affect the study of lan- 
quage, communication, and communications. We need to be aware, 
for example, of continuities as well as of discontinuities be- 
tween the study of inter-personal communication and the often 
rigidly separated study of mass media. In inter-personal situa- 
tions we learn to listen not only to what is said to us but also 
to note who is saying it, in order to assess the authenticity, 
value, or attractiveness to us of the message. Do we trust the 
Speakers? What is their motive for saying what they do say? In 
many ways, learning to read the media is almost indistinguish- 
able from learning how to listen to the people we know or meet, 
and may be equally complex in either field: compare a drama 
using such naturalistic conventions that we wonder if what it 
Says is 'true'), with storytellers in the same room who spice 
the interest of their anecdotes by claiming, quite falsely, that 
these events actually 'happened' to them. 


' The discontinuities may be equally important. The most ob- 
vious is that, except in specially devised situations such as a 
radio phone-in, the mass media are not, in one sense, instruments 
Of communication at all - they provide one-way dissemination of 
Messages. ( In another sense, this is still communication in 
that listeners, viewers, and readers decode and respond to the 
Messages even if not directly to the senders.) More subtle is 

he way in which the constraints on or of the medium (its tech- 
nology, ownership, and control; aesthetic and other conventions) 
actually process the messages in more or less systematic ways. 

t is important to know whether the newspaper or broadcasting 
Organisation is controlled by the state, by a public body at one 
remove, or by a commercial concern, and to understand what this 
Ha do to the way in which a page is laid out or a schedule plan- 

ed. 


in media that are 
hieved by comparing 
It is 


We all need to understand about editing 
Constrained by time and space. This may be ac / 
ifferent accounts of the same event in different media. 
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achieved most vividly and painfully when people have the chance, 
to produce their own community newspaper or video show. What ma 
terial should be sought, what cut and excluded? This relates to 
the need to understand that all media messages are artefacts, 
even though there is a spectrum of relationships with reality 
which extends from the external broadcast of 'actuality' (i.e. h 
the raw material of the actual event) at one end (football match, 
moon landing, and now, in the United States, televised murder 
trial) to the work of Pure fantasy and fiction at the other, fs 
with news bulletins (truth, angled and orchestrated; facts tur 
ed into objets trouvés, objets d'art) somewhere in between. 


As national and world citizens, we also need to understand 
how the mass media set agendas for public consideration, and ih 
structure our perceptions of reality. Some time in the 1660s, 0 
of Blaise Pascal's Pensées anticipated what Althusser and other 
call ‘the reality of the illusion’: 


If we were to dream the same thing every night, 
it would affect us as much as the objects we 
see every day. And if a workman were sure to 
dream for 12 hours every night that he was a 
king, I believe he would be almost as happy 

as a king, dreaming for 12 hours every night 
that he was a workman. 


(Pensées, Section VI, number 386) 


Thus we need, for example, to know where and how messages 
are generated if we are to appreciate how the distorted image 


each other, or to understand the amount of time given in some s 
countries to, say, sport in a television schedule compared wit 
other kinds of Programmes, or even the way in which individua 
football players are lionised during a football match. 


A Conclusion 


Communication is important to society and to human beings 
as a species. The ability to communicate is a matter of deR 
concern to us as individuals. We become particularly aware ae 
its significance at moments calling for maximum expressive Ta 
and of its value when confronted with handicap or deprivatio 
ourselves or others: a man brought up in a taciturn aie, 
needing to convey grief or love; someone plagued by tinni A 
an old woman with advanced Parkinson's disease, able to hear 
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not able to speak; any of us in a foreign land where even the 
script is alien; millions of adults, even in developed coun- 
tries, unable to read simple signs and messages in their own lan- 
guages; a young man or woman, trained to write a good applica- 
tion for a job, but failing to speak coherently or persuasively 
at the interview; many of us, lacking courage or the knowledge 
to sing a song or play a musical instrument for the delight of 
others; many of us again, incapable of decoding the increasing- 
ly central languages and notations of mathematics, excluded to 
that extent from our own cultures. Communication is, then, a 

very general concept that comprises not only the ancient land 

of what used to be called Rhetoric, and that more recent terrain, 
the uses of language, but also the most modern field, technolo- 
gically based media of communication (so-called communications, 
in the plural). It is at once primeval and most amazingly so- 
Phisticated. 


As we approach the bicentenary of his birth, it is worth 
recalling the Danish prophet Grundtvig who, obsessed as he was 
with the Living Word, connected metaphysical conviction and edu- 
Cation, through singing and the celebration of the mother tongue, 
qin such a way that the Danes were enabled to recover their pride 
(after their defeat by Prussia) and discover an authentic non- 
aggressive, economically successful and politically tolerant 
National identity. 


; These interconnections led Grundtvig to write numerous na- 
tional hymns, forming the basic repertoire for a popular music 
from which emerged the towering symphonies of Carl Nielson. They 
also led him to conceive the Folk High School, which, with its 
Stress on the Living Word as distinct from inert scholarship, 
became the chief medium for the 'enlivenment' of the people. 


In conclusion: One chief task of education for people of 
any age is to help the individual to find his or her true voice, 


Or the group to which the individual belongs (locally or world- 
wide) or even, as with Grundtvig, a whole nation. 
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Chapter 4 


The Education of Corporal Man 


J. M. Cagigal 


In attempting to deal with the theme of the body from the 
standpoint of "lifelong education", there arises first of alla 
terminological and conceptual problem. One might speak of “cor- 
poral education" or “education with, through or by means of the 
body". Should one hesitate to use such expressions, recourse 
could be had to such fashionable terms as “education of the psy- 
Chomotor system" or "through the psychomotor system" or simply 
ithe, motor system". Alternatively, one might fall back on the 

raditional terms such as "physical education" or “education by 
movement". Each of these terms reflects a particular conception 
Of corporal education, which in turn is the result of an educa- 
tional system, and, at bottom, a philosophy of man. But this 
Conceptual issue will not be taken up now. It will be left pend- 
ing in order to tackle directly the substantial issue: what is 
the significance of the body from the standpoint of the educa- 
tional philosophy implied by the concept of "lifelong educa- 
tion"? The conclusion which the following considerations at- 
tempt to establish is this: Corporal man is a basic element 

in the educational task in general. (1) The education of such 
a corporal man is very different from the task as it is usually 
Understood and taught in accordance with the customary practice 
Of physical education in the 20th century. 


l, Education in Depth 


1.1 Body and movement 


The expression "corporal man" is undoubtedly a tautologi- 


Cal one and is i i hat man, with his intel- 
s intended to remind us tha > W 

€ctual, iti i ther faculties, 71S 4 corpo- 
volitional, emotional and o0 De end isolated 


ral reality. This corporality is not a separ 
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ntity; it conditions everything else: thinking, will- 
Tho. Keating Man is bodily in his very thought, volition, and 
emotion. But perhaps we should for the moment steer clear of 
the substantive, "body", in order to avoid the slightest trace, 
of the old anthropological dualism which has had such a signifi- 
cant influence on the history of education and which the life- 
long education movement has undertaken to bring to an end. 


Corporal man is a phenomenon that cannot be ignored in any 
re-thinking of education. A few brief anthropological reflec- 
tions written not long ago and recently published (Cagigal, 
1979) may serve as a point of departure: 


"The individual becomes acquainted with the world 
around him through his bodily existence. The 
brain ... structures its basic life-patterns by 
means of sensory experiences. The famous axiom, 
nthil est in intellectu quod prius non fuerit in 
sensu (there is nothing in the mind that was not 
previously in the senses), once again suggests it- 
self as one of the major principles of any anthro- 
pological manipulation - for this is what all edu- 
cation is, no matter how liberal and open-minded 
it may be in intention. 


Any initial contact with the world is sensory or 
perceptual - that is corporal or physical. From 

the very beginning of life, therefore, attention 
must be paid primarily to the corporal existence. 
In fact, the elementary truth of life itself must 
needs prevail: when the child is born, the first 
education he receives is above all corporal and 
Physical. The obstetrician acts, helps the child 

to emerge, manipulates him; postnatal care is 
lavished on him. This Painstaking attention given 
to the newborn child from the very outset also in- 
volves an affective, and, we might even say, a rudi- 
mentary intellectual transfer: the child's brain 
structures its basic behaviour patterns in accord- 
ance with the satisfactions or dissatisfactions, 
conflicts or enriching stimuli which are transmit- 
ted to it from the first moments of its extra-uter- 
Ine existence by corporal experience. 


However, the primacy of th 


eb i imited to 
the early stages of life. ody is not lim 


Man continues to live 
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throughout his existence not only zn his body, 
but also with it, and, in a sense, from it and 
through it. Here we have patent evidence of this 
definitive human abode. 


Man čs a body, and, at the same time, he has a 
body. The body is, among other things, something 
that is used. But it is more than something that 
can be used. It is not just part of man, but man 
himself, although precisely because of the body's 
capacity for objectification and setting itself 
at a distance through consciousness, man is not 
just a body, but is something more than a body." 


r It is in this perspective of corporality as the substan- 
tive part of man that the following reflections are to be seen. 


Movement is another basic anthropological phenomenon to be 
taken into account in regarding corporal man from an educational 
standpoint. The whole of life is movement, a fact that molecular 
biology shows to be true of its most basic elements. But man 
needs to move not only at microsomatic levels, but at macrosoma- 
tic ones as well. One of the primary pleasure principles in 
babies is the exercising of this capacity and need for movement. 
The movement of the newborn child is immature, lacks rhythm, is 
disproportionate in tone (according to biomechanics) and cannot 
express itself properly. Yet during this early vegetative-impulse 
period, the child has a great need for these locomotory dis- 
charges. Thanks to the combination of these possibilities of 
movement with progressive sensory-perceptual improvements , he 
gradually learns to feel, to differentiate and identify himself 
Somatically; thereby he learns to be in space. The exploration 
Of space is one of the great human adventures from earliest 
childhood. First by gesticulating with his arms and legs, then 
raising his head, twisting about his longitudinal axis, lifting 
his torso, crawling, and taking his first steps, the child grad- 
“ally discovers, through experience, his situation in space, 
Which is the basic form - a corporal one - of beting-in-the- 
world. Without a learning process prior to this necessary adven- 
ture, man would succumb. The disposition of one's own body and 
the progressively acquired referential notions of other bodies 
and of spatial dimensions are necessary for life. Without an 
accurate knowledge and experience of such realities, man becomes 
an abnormal being, if not succumbing entirely. Man is a “cor- 
Poral being in space". His capacity for and exercise of movement 
teach him the great lesson of this basic anthropological reality. 


ALBLE-p 
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It is on the inherence and inescapable presence of the 
body in man's life, not as a part of man but as man himself, m 
and on the anthropo-dynamic reality of physical movement, a a 
physical or corporal education should be based. It will be sho 
later how far this is true of the foundations of education 1n 
general. 


Fortunately, the body has been rediscovered in contempo- 
rary culture, and many pedagogical reforms have been MIE a 
on the basis of this re-discovery. But if formerly the educati 
value of the body was generally ignored, now it is obscured by 
the glorification of the body for any number of purposes, @-9- 
commercial sex, spectator sports, and promotional exploitation 
of physical prowess. In place of the old repression of the body» 
with all the concomitant pedagogical failings, there is now 3 5 
consumer boom of the body, which must be stemmed by means | 
new education based on the humanistic revaluation of the body. 
As Bernard rightly says: 


"The civilisation which hitherto was based on a 
rejection of the body seems now to give the body 
pride of place ... The silent melody of the in- 
stincts that Freud used to speak of seems to have 
changed into the tumultuous clamour of unleashed 
instincts ... The body which seemed unable to be- 
come a cultural value is now a fetish-value." 
(Bernard, 1972) 


š ion 

We are presently witnessing two major forms of Tibeta? g- 
of the body: eroticism, changed by consumer forces into po re- 
graphic exploitation, and sport, which, having emerged as 4 jon 
sult of a humanistic revaluation of the body, makes the chen 
into a dehumanised, super-specialised robot, likewise explore 
by the predominant forces. Such, it seems, is the extreme ee 
of our ground of being-in-the world, this at once glorious 
painful part of ourselves which we call our body. 


What educational potential is there to be found in al! 
this? 
1.2 School and life 
ion 
Although I wish to avoid general remarks about educati 


ee dj ion» 
and concentrate on the specific subject of corporal educates 
some consideration of the general issue of education is n 
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sary. Education consists in systematically helping the individ- 
ual achieve the best possible development of personal abilities 
and adaptation to the environment. 


In primitive societies, educational activity takes place 
naturally. Practically all members are educators. It is not nec- 
essary to have any specialised institutions or persons for the 
task of education. The child is educated spontaneously by living 
in his society. Since there is practically no diversification 
Or specialisation of labour, everybody does a little of every- 
thing, and the child learns to live as he progressively plays 
a greater role in society. Everyone hunts, builds huts, defends 
himself, and makes implements. Both the gradual identification 
with this common task of the adults and the general stimulus 
to become fitted to carry on the struggle for existence are the 
motivational ingredients of the individual ready to be educated 
and learn to live. 


In developed, complex societies, the educational phenom- 
enon is much more complicated. The diversification of functions, 
Specialisation, and the variety of work and achievement have 
multiplied the forms of existence and, consequently, the life- 
Models available to the child. Nowadays it iS possible to be- 
come many different things in life. In ancient times one could 
become a warrior, a craftsman, a shepherd, or a woodcutter. In 
the societies which became great, among the specialised activ- 
ities which sprang up from sheer necessity was that of taking 
Charge of educating the children. Originally this was done by 
the old people, who, because of their equanimity, were born ad- 
Visers. Later it proved necessary to train people for this task. 

he profession of educator was born and the school emerged. 


The increasing complexity of society has, in turn, led 
to a greater number of different kinds of school. Each of these 
different kinds of school has then diversified according to the 
Views of life, the beliefs, and the socio-political factors of 

he respective society. Therefore, to the concept of school as 
a Preparation for life must be added the concept of school as 
a introduction to a particular professional task. The latter 
Spect is progressively overshadowing the 
Societies, 


former in industrial 


"g ompartmentalisation in in- 
reover, as a result of the comparsi tos, the school 


dustrial peat : A h 

4 societies and the ensuing social g 

pas itself become a ghetto, shut off more and more from Me wy 
est of society. The school - in its widest sense, from n 
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school to university and higher technical education - reacts 
more readily to its own problems than to the demands of the rest 
of society. Teachers are a society within society in general, 
replete with their disputatious associations (and resentful of 
the lack of understanding from the rest of society), with their 
immanent objectives, and with their autarchy. Hence many educa- 
tional models are more the sterotyped products of school inertia 
than a response to real social needs. It is symptomatic that 
school authorities have adopted the somewhat megalomaniacal po- 
sition of dividing up the whole of life into two sectors: 
"school" and "outside school". Two ways in which schools turn 
away from the deepest requirements of life can be singled out. 
The first is the adulteration of the primary aims of the educa- 
tive function caused by losing sight of the great purpose of 
learning-how-to-live for the sake of partial goals of immediate 
performance, which may be manipulated by the political or eco- 


nomic system of the moment. The second is the self-sufficiency 
of schools. 


The motto of the Faure Report, “Learning to be" (Faure, 
1972), adopted a few years ago by UNESCO, constitutes major 
proof of the blind alley in which school systems, generally 
speaking, had long found themselves. It is almost inconceivable 
that UNESCO - and this shows its educative sensibility - shoul 
have to remind the world of educators that their chief mission» 
their main task, is to see that their pupils "learn to be." This 
illustrates what has happened to the educators of the last 
quarter of the 20th century. 


1.3 Education is not temporary living 


1 
What is the direct relevance of all this to the corpora 
education which now concerns us? 


son 
The issue has a much more direct bearing on the educa 
of corporal man than might be supposed on the basis of wha 


been said so far. But let us advance progressively. 


: z a” 

Agreement is fairly widespread that the systems of educ 
tion in the developed societies have failed to a greater Gan 
lesser extent. It is those with the leading role in education» 
the educators, who recognise this. 


S 


After the lamentations come the attempts to put EIOS fis 


right. There have been many of them in the history of educat 
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some of them extremely fruitful; but, generally speaking, they 
have not been sufficient to make a generalised remedy possible. 
From the humanists to the eminent figure of Rousseau and the 
great pedagogical schools of the 19th and 20th centuries, there 
has been no lack of ideas and important aids to cling to. In 
all of them more or less distinct central themes may be found: 
ideas such as respect for freedom, personal initiative, inde- 
pendence from social stereotypes and, above all, attention to 
nature and its spontaneous demands, could serve as the basis of 
the rethinking of education. 


The last theme, the return to nature, would seem to be 
the most objective attitude for any new system of action with 
man. The sciences of human knowledge, from genetics and neuro- 
biology to psychology, sociology, and philosophy, bombard us 
with heterogeneous new facts. When these have been correlated, 
they may throw more light on education. 


One such illuminating and coherent view, which may be 
derived from the interpretations of depth psychology and the 
findings of developmental psychology as well as from the results 
Of experimental psychology and pedagogy, 1s a different assess- 
ment of the child as regards the disposition of the adult, the 
world in general, and, above all, as regards himself. Given the 
Nature and extent of this essay, it is not possible to go into 
details concerning each of the different schools. But these 
facts are generally known to anyone with a reasonable knowledge 
Of contemporary psychology or just a general culture, and cer- 
tainly to any educator. 


The basic idea is that, contrary to the long-standing 
Pedagogical view of the child as fundamentally a potential 
adult, the child is above all a present reality, fully justified 
in itself. The more seriously the child is taken at each stage 
Of his development, the greater the chance of success for the 
future adult. 


The child is not a block of marble, a statue in the mind 
Of the sculptor that will only exist as a statue when the work 
is completed. The child in the mind of the educator - whose in- 
uence on the child is never comparable to the absolute mastery 
Of the artist over his work - is no doubt a future person whose 
have opment is viewed in the light of some definite mode} of 
uman ideality, but the child is chiefly the present child, who 
must live his present life as fully as possible and perform 
actions justifiable for their own sake. The sculptor chisels the 
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marble, which, as a work of art, is nothing at all until it is 
finished; until that moment, everything is provisional, every- 
thing can be prolonged or subordinated to a glorious end. The 
educator, as he shapes the child, touches a material that is al- 
ready sacred, as important as the end result, but now much more 
delicate. This is the drama of the educator: he must work with 
forbidden material, and cannot refuse to do so. The solution 
does not lie in a facile abandonment of all action, as suggested 
by some current pedagogical thinking, but in the humble attitude 
of constant readiness to rectify the mistakes that invariably 
are made, as is reflected in the traditional metaphorical ter- 
minology of modelling and forming. The educator must recognise 
that his function is no more than that of an assistant or a 
source of encouragement, though a very highly qualified one; 

but he has an astonishing commitment he cannot relinquish, far 
superior to that of the most dictatorial goldsmith. 


; Of all animals, the human being is the one which is born 
in the most unfinished state: it is totally inviable. The fact 
and duty of education are due to this inviability and this help- 
Tessness. This helplessness accompanies the human being practi- 
cally to the end of his developmental period. He is in need of 
educational action until that time at least. It will be seen 1" 


the following in what way the philosophy of lifelong education 


mS certain kind of need persisting throughout the whole 
of life. 


The work of education is incumbent on whoever is close 
to the child: first its parents, then the family, and finally 
society in general. In developed societies, as was pointed gus 
previously, this educative task has been delegated to profes- 
sional groups of educators and consequently to their specific 
cnses tutions: For very complex historical reasons (which range- 
pron Philosophical views to urgent demands from a society impa 
wen i or results, efficiency, and quantifiable knowledge) » du- 

T education - that is, virtually all institutionalised € s 
cation - has become Preponderately abstract and verbal and 1ay 


: rnc 
3 accumulation of i ion and on lea 
ing by rote. Serious c nformati ack 


th 90l activity, of the enriching of his ig 
He ae te e acquiring of lasting habits and attitudes ae 
tudes in sub and above all, ignorance of creative 4 ha- 
Beea au ‘oe other than stereotyped school life. The ule 
FOGR Placed on quantified schooling, with stereotyped grê 
Programmes, assessments of results, specific fields of knowl- 
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edge. The student who failed to obtain good results was ne- 
glected; his attitude, his enjoyment, his devotion to the task 
were only valued in a marginal way. 


; When a child studies a list of the rivers in Asia or me- 
dieval kings or learns how to carry out an algebraic operation, 
he is undoubtedly performing an action the positive outcome of 
which - retention of the list or learning the operation - may 
Provide him with a certain enjoyment: an external kind, that 
of acknowledgement on the part of the teacher, and a more inti- 
mate kind, that of having achieved a successful performance. — 
This kind of result, although positive, involves the personality 
only in a very partial way. The motivations which underlie his 
action are merely peripheral: personal satisfaction with a re- 
Sult, and a purely conventional external gratification - the 
usefulness of knowing something for the future, or getting a 
good mark in the examinations. Such behaviour, even in the best 
case of a child well integrated into school dynamics, is only 
peripherally motivated. It is almost purely rational, and the 
great experiential store of personal interests, gratifying 
emotions, intimate and elementary enjoyment, and personal ex- 
Pression does not come into play at all. The results are cer- 
tainly self-contained, without any retroactive effects at all. 


In prevailing school behaviour there is a provisional 
element; the action is not justified in itself but has only a 
relative value which an honest appraisal would show to be use- 
ful for the pupils’ later life only in a very small percentage 
of cases, particularly in view of the enormous acceleration in 


technological and social change. 


ma, When a child draws, however, what he has learned may or 
a not be useful for him in the future, but he is performing 
that nae that is fully justified for its own sake. provided. 
wilt not too much academic rigour is required of him, the chi d 
tic 17 nPerience his behaviour fully and express hee aus 
are Wis There is no need to motivate him from the outsides oe 
sate displays a motivated bahaviour. And in this full vee? 
fulna and enjoyment of the act lies the guarantee of its A A 
ness for the future - usefulness which is to be found on 
h has formally learned about drawing, but athar, mi 
achiey has lived through his drawing, expressed hee Tig 
liveq d his aim, overcome or tried to overcome limita ae 
Su Sc» suffered, and enjoyed. The educator was there to ma 
>UPport, understanding, and a human response, 1-€- to enc 


indi ; 
directly the child's new desires for self-expression. 
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The same thing happens when a child sings or handles ob- 
jects or plays at pretending to be such and such an animal or 
character, and, above all, when a child expresses himself by 
moving his body. 


The pleasure which the child experiences at the age of 
four months, when he moves his arms and legs and tries to twist 
his trunk in his crib (a scientifically demonstrated pleasure 
but obvious at an experiential level to any observer), or at 
the age of two when he runs from one end of the room to another, 
or at the age of seven competes with a friend to see who will 
be first to reach a goal post or to knock the other down - all 
this shows us a range of natural corporal behaviour patterns |. 
not sufficiently well known to an excessively stereotyped phys!~ 
cal and sports education, but one which allows natural educative 
action of unsuspected potential. 


The overriding concern to make the child into a good fu- 
ture adult has channelled educational systems towards a mere 
accumulation of contents and ability to handle such contents. 
Alongside this so-called intellectual education, there has been 
a concern for moral education (customs, values, social manners) 
and for character training concentrating mainly on willpower, 
decision-making, and self-improvement. In other words, institu- 
tionalised education has concerned itself basically with the 
cortical part of the personality, leaving the deeper layers in 
the intuitive hands of the family and the social environment. 
Fortunately, these intuitive agencies have not done such a ba 
job, and so western civilization endures, despite its ailments- 
However, it is a pity that Precisely the institutionalised part 
of education fails to pay careful attention to such fundamental 
aspects of the person. A review of the present school curricu e 
in most countries shows that school education continues, in 
spite of solemn declarations of principle, to be one of contents 
rather than a concern to train the person qualitatively. There 
is a preoccupation with a future that cares more for having than 
being, for producing than accepting, for knowing than under- 
standing, and for remembering than thinking. 


This means that pedagogical science has fallen behind je 
psychology. This is not strange, for the sciences of pure know 
edge are less impeded in their progress than the practical ture 
sciences, which have a more direct effect on the social struc 
and hence clashes with it. 
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The kind of education aiming at a strong, dominant adult- 
hood, has (apart from other social consequences) produced ambi- 
tious men, eager for success, dissatisfied and frustrated. Such 
men, as a result, need to distract themselves with goods or 
stultifying information. The successful man of our civilization, 
who possesses more wealth, more knowledge, and more sources of 
information than ever before, does not know how to live with 
himself; he knows nothing of personal tranquillity and lacks a 
personal identity. Such an adult did not learn as a child to 
feed on its own personal reality. 


This dehumanisation has been noticed chiefly by critical 
educators, sociologists, and even political leaders. Slogans 
such as the "quality of life", "learning to be", "ecological na- 
ture", "the fight against pollution", etc., are highly reassur- 
ing. Now it is for all to seek precise formulas in each area 
for re-humanising man and society. 


In the field of education - no doubt the most important, 
for as Wordsworth said, "the child is father of the man" - 
significant movements have sprung up. One of the most signifi- 
cant is precisely that of "lifelong education", sponsored by 
the highest authorities of UNESCO. Whilst trying to avoid merely 
reiterating the meaning of this movement, which has already been 
il forth in more general expositions on the subject, it ìs 
i ertheless important for our purposes to stress some of its 

Be ideas according to such noted authors as Cropley (1978), 
ve (1973), and Lengrand (1970). 


The first notable aspect of the movement concerns its 
eretat conception of education, i.e. from the earliest moments 
f a person's existence until death; and its horizontal concep 


ion, which strives to coordinate the agencies which haa 


e life of the indivi i layground, pee 
vidual, e.g. family, playgro nr: 

poe Clubs, audio-visual pecepblans gociety in general. "This 

wertZontal integration means above all," says Cropley nn 


a the knowledge gained outside school is not to 
Separate from that gained inside school. 
cou] This vertical-horizontal integration of i ee 
fa be encouraged in two main ways: either by a ne eel A 
ear] of society or by special preparation of the m owe 
and Y childhood, so that his basic learning might al per a 
lif Create receptive attitudes, causing him to regar 
© and that of others as a permanent interrelation. 
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ction is necessary on both fronts, and the promotors of 
the Mee concern themselves with both. The first, the a 
organisation of society, is very difficult and almost nop ans 
Not only would different schools be required, but also TaM as 
with new views on education, radically reformed municipalities, 
communications media in the hands of such educators, and Sa 
larly enlightened public authorities. It is unders tanda ate 
hopes of obtaining something positive are seen ina Loe god 
perspective. But work proceeds without discouragement or 
of faith. 


The second mode of action concerns the educator gh 
rectly. Definite advances are being made here. It is mors move- 
a mere sense of restlessness; it is a complete educationa D 
ment which has developed, among other things, a new language as 
the education of "attitudes", the "internalisation and ei 
lisation" of experiences, "self-regulation", "learning not ee 
stop learning", and seeing that "these learning systems apes 
sistent with the requirements of nature". It presupposes a ought» 
attitude towards education; practical formulas are Li aR 
and, if possible, some basic educative pattern, i geo 
polyvalent, and capable of enriching the personality. aes edu- 
no use for the return to primitive societal models in w Fes 
cation is a natural Process of social integration. There oe ih 
been nostalgic experiments, which have generally failed. a s0- 
not educate a child to live ina primitive society but ee in 
ciety which encompasses a large number of cultures, ag cy- 
dustrialisation, consumption, science, specialisation, AA self- 
bernetics. Even in such a complicated society man should damen- 
sufficient and live a fully human life. For this task fun 
tal educational conceptions are needed. 


1.4 Personality, body, and world 


á du- 
In the field of what could be designated as corporat 
cation (or education of corporal man) it may be possible 


s : i et- 
find a basic and yet multivalent behaviour pattern without d 
riment to naturalness, 


z 1- 
There is a Fashionable movement today whose success» @ 


du- 
ready commercialised by a number of astute professionals a 
cation, may lead it to fade Prematurely away. It is associat 
with the expressions "psychomotricity" or "psychomotor edu 
tion". If this movement is able to abide by the moderation 
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and rigour of its own findings and is not spoiled by a desire 
to hold the centre of the stage and gain a facile success, it 
may be destined to render a great service to education and its 
reform. One of its most significant authors, Vayer, makes the 
shrewd observation that maladjusted persons always have diffi- 
culties such as defective perception, insufficient control over 
their body, and difficulties in keeping their balance when 
standing. Their maladjustments do not depend on these disorders, 
but such problems always come together. 


This illustrates the profound connection between the ego- 
world relation and the self-relation of the ego. Being-in-the- 
world coincides with the corporal ego. The corporal person is 
the spatio-temporal dimension of the ego. 


fundamentally by helping 


Educational action takes shape : ing 
between genetic capacities 


to create a proper dynamic synthesis c 
and the additions (by assimilation and adaptation) which come 
from the environment. This is an open-ended process in which 
progressively more complex structures appear. The genetic pro- 
gramming that enables the individual to acquire such structures 
only bears fruit by means of a suitable meeting and synthesis 
of the agencies of the environment, physical, biological, and 
(especially) human and social. Man is genetically programmed 
to be able to find himself; to do so, he must have a large 
number of contacts. If these take place in the proper way, the 
process of maturing also proceeds satisfactorily, more or less 
as it was programmed. 

Thus the sensory-perceptual capacities, which need, if 
they are to mature, sufficient biochemical conditions to begin 
with, also need a minimun exchange with the environment, an ex- 
change which does not take place without personal action. It is 
an active dynamic synthesis. The concepts of "maturation" and 

learning", which fifteen years ago were sharply distinguished, 
nowadays admit of no clear boundaries. Without sufficient time, 
here ïs no maturation, but without the necessary active ex- 
change (assimilation-adaptation) the results of the planned 
maturation fail to appear. 
Man, that singular member of the animal kingdom able to 
Perceive, reflect, He form a concept of himself, is dependi. 
for his development on three basic agencies, three cosmic-vita 
centres: the ego, the world of other people, and the reality of 

ings. 
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If communication between these three agencies is not suf- 
ficiently developed, proper genetic and personal maturation do 
not take place. Man comes into the world eager for communication 
and constitutionally in need of it. Such communication is 
achieved through the "corporal schema". 


This term has been increasingly used in the last twenty 
years, although it has not always been properly understood. We 
shall therefore try to clarify it. 


The term "corporal schema" introduced by the French doc- 
tor Bonnier in his book Le Vertige, designates the perceptual 
model of the body, a self-configuration in space together with 
a vague feeling of existence close to kinaesthesia. This phenom- 
enon is being actively considered by psychomotor specialists as 
fundamental to educative action. Indeed, all comunication with 
the three nuclear realities takes place through the body; commu- 
nication is corporal, or corporalised. Hence the entire pro- 
grammed structural enrichment of the person is conditioned bys 
and depends on, corporal communication or “corporalisations' - 


Furthermore, the functions that gradually appear in the 
individual person do not arise spontaneously as a result of a 
simple process of temporal maturation; they are the product, 
the basis of genetic maturation capacities, of action, of the 
active synthesis of these capacities with a multiplicity of per 
sonal, cosmological, and social elements; they are the resu 
of an active intercommunication, an interrelation or series o h 
interrelations. However, the one basic communicative entity» 7 
sine qua non of all personal progress, is the body, the corpora 
person. This entity must be the primary educative object. 


on 


All communication with the world is corporal. To begin d 
with sensory-perceptual processes, it has now been demonstrate 
that their development depends to a large extent on well inten 
grated corporal activity. "It would be an error to imagine, 
asserts Luria (1973) "that sensation and perception are purely 
passive processes. It has been shown that sensation includes . 
motor components and, in modern psychology, sensation and par 


ticularly perception are considered as active processes incor” 
porating both afferent and efferent components." 
Even for the successful acquisition of language, that com” 


municative process of the highest order, corporal activity i 
a fundamental ingredient. The emergence of language ÍS NOR 
isolated event, but rather the result of an activity 1 whic! 
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corporal tonicity plays an essential part. "Language", says 
Ajuriaguerra (1962), "forms part of the perceptual world and 
also of the world of manipulation and action." 


In Piaget's structuralist theory, it becomes quite clear 
how thought itself is the result of a series of adaptative ac- 
tions in whose origin motor (i.e. corporal) activity plays a 
decisive role. "All cognitive mechanisms," he claims, "are based 
on motricity." Only in the later stages of the development of 
abstract thought (after the age of thirteen) can one speak of 

decorporalised" (i.e. logical-mathematical) thought. All the 
previous stages of thought not only have a sensory component, 
but are also partly physical movement, active, representational 
Or schematic. Action continues necessarily to play a part in its 
development (Piaget, 1955; 1963; 1968 a & b; 1970). 


The influence of corporal activity on the emotional life 
takes place at the deepest levels of behaviour. Since the emer- 
gence of psychoanalysis it is no longer possible to ignore the 
central significance of the body in the life of pleasure an 
especially as an original life force. For Freud (1970), the 
"psychic apparatus" develops out of the original somatic real- 
ity. "The content of the id" he says, "is everything that is in- 
herited, the congenitally given, the constitutionally establish- 
ed; that is, first and foremost, the instincts arising from the 
somatie organisation, which here find a first psychic expression, 
the strength of which we are unaware ... The instincts (Freud — 
refers here basically to just one, the libido) represent sonate 
demands made of the psychic life, and are the ultimate cause 0 
all activity, although their nature is conservative. 


Whether or not one is in agreement with this anthropology, 
since Freud the paramount importance of the corporal life with 
its imperious demands cannot be ignored, nor can the exacting 
price that must be paid for neglecting it. And with respect to 
any pedagogical action, the body is crucial not only because 
of the necessity of recognising the pleasure principle (the 
main inspiration of the pedagogical schools of liberation of 
Neill, Freire, Holt, et al.) but also because of another great 
Freudian principle - incomprehensibly evaded by brilliant con- 
temporary educators - the principle of adaptation ala 
herein is the constitution of the ego properly rooted: 


Indeed, Freud says that the ego 
resulting from a trans formation provoked by t 


e realit ; " ate 
b y of the outside world. "It oper ; i 
tween the id and the outside world. .-- Its task is self 
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‘assertion, by avoiding excessively intense stimuli, and adapt- 
tng moderate ones ... Inwardly, against the id, it achieves 
mastery over the demands of the instincts" (Freud, 1970) 


It is by means of this active-adaptatory capacity that 
this second of the three agencies which form the mental apparat- 
us (i.e. id, ego and superego) is formed. The ego is the pre- 
sent, acting reality of the person, that which defines and iden- 
tifies him at any given moment; and it is the product of a dy- 
namic synthesis of original genetic drives on the one hand (the 
id), and on the other, of adaptatory, constructive, and integra- 
ting actions which ultimately make up (with the somewhat super- 
structural inclusion of the Superego) the present and permanent 
reality of each individual person. 


From being scorned and repressed as an inferior part of Š 
the person (e.g. instrument, object, support, source of passions» 
disruptive element) by a repressive, ingenuous pedagogy, the n 
body has emerged to find itself the object of an almost fetish 
like cult with a sacred taboo against thwarting its appetites 
from sexual drives to aggression. 


Repression of the bodily drives was discovered to be a 
source of personal disequilibrium. Accordingly, many educators 
nowadays favour the free play of the corporal appetites as A 
guarantee of personal equilibrium and a definitively balance 
education. 


The swing of the pendulum has brought us from a cult o, 
angelical innocence - which thought it could ignore that mig a 
lenting constituent of the personality which is the body ~ out 
utopta which, in Freudian terms, would consist of singling the 
the id, gross corporality, as the main personal reality, to the 
neglect of the other major constitutive force of the persons 
capacity and need for adaptation to the threefold reality O 1d 
life: "oneself" (the ego as a result of adaptation), the wor 
of other people, and the reality of things. 


No matter how they may be valued, the two major aspects _ 
that must be taken into consideration when looking at corpora t- 
ity from an educational point of view are the following: firs 
ly, the corporal schema, conceived as a system that is open a 
the outside world, fitted for adaptation to it and for gradua a 
incorporation into the ego; and secondly, the crucial Tabidin? 
Significance of the corporal person (and consequently the ee 
itative importance of all personal relationships, e.g. artes 
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Fiai, Soue ae The two aspects are part of a single real- 

tas ue body is both things at once. Personal enrichment by 

gs of the opening of the body to the world is always colour- 
© some degree and in some form by its libidinal quality. 


i In an analytical study, it is convenient to consider the 
: o aspects separately, although they never do appear or act 
eparately and independently of each other. 


2. Motor Education 

_ In establishing a system of educational practice on the 
basis of an evaluation of corporal reality, we should take note 
of two basic characteristics: the retroactive capacity of the 
learning-maturation complex and the self-regulating faculty of 
the brain. 


; The notion of retroaction is explained by Vayer (1978) 

in the following terms: "For the action undertaken to have an 
effect on the different levels of organisation of the nervous 
system and to be integrated into it, the subject must actively 
seek information from the world around him. It is the confron- 


tation between existing information (recorded in the course of 
Previous quests for information) and new information proceeding 
from the environment which permits at once the development of 
Present action and the acquisition, through this action, of 
new information, which crystallises in new experience and new 
knowledge. Now, if the action is to be actively undertaken, it 
is necessary that the decision process should be that of the 
subject, i.e. that the action should be intentional. 


-programming» self-directing, 
tion are possible thanks to 
of the nervous system. 


‘ These capacities for the self 
ae self-regulating of one's own ac 
e levels of dynamic organisation 


"A In his book Working Brain, Luria (1973) distinguishes _ 
three principal funetional units of the brain" whose partici- 
Pation is necessary for any kind of mental activity. 

_ The first functional unit carries out the "energy and 
tonic controls of the cortex, the regulation of tone or wake- 
fulness ... The systems of this first functional unit in turn 
experience the differentiating influence of the cortex, and 
Work in close relation with the higher levels of the oye 

plays an important role in tonicity and regulation of 
State of cortical activity and the level of alertness. 
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The second functional unit carries out the "reception, 
analysis, and storing of information. It constitutes a pro- 
cessing system for information from the exterior ... Its chief 
biological structure responsible - isolated neurones - obey the 
‘all or nothing law', receiving impulses and sending them on to 
other groups of neurones." 


The third functional unit "plans and progranmes" behav- 
jour. "It regulates behaviour so that it conforms to the plans 
and programmes. It thus constitutes the highest level of the — | 
functional organisation of the brain, Programming and regulating 
all activity." 


"It would be a mistake," Luria points out, "to imagine 
that each of these units can carry out a certain type of com- 
pletely independent activity ... Every form of conscious activ- 
ity is always a complex functional system and is carried out 
through the combined work of the three cerebral units, each of 
which makes its own contribution." As an example of this, we 
may take the paragraph quoted earlier. "It would be a mistake a 
to imagine that sensation and perception are purely passive Pro 
cesses. It has been shown that sensation includes motor compo- 
nents and, in modern Psychology, sensation and more particular- 
ly perception are considered as active processes which incorpo” 
rate both afferent and efferent components ... The active char- 
acter of the process of perceiving complex objects is even more 
obvious." These three levels, which are merely functional and 
do not coincide altogether with precise anatomical locations 
differentiate themselves by acting on received information. 


i An immediate conclusion of enormous educational importance 
is that, for a real enrichment of the subject to take place» 
experience and information must become as "personalised" as 
Possible; for this to happen, they must be fully intentional 
and involve the three levels of cerebral functioning. In ied 
words, for the subject-world, subject-society, and subject-<9° 
relations to favour the development of the person, the chi 1 
must act and acquire information and experience intentionally 
and actively. Only such action is fully lived and produces 
enriching effects of retroaction. 


There is an immense iour is te 
gap between the way behaviou 
ba adopted for a proper enrichment of the personality and i 
school model according to which the intention of the learn 
Process is contributed by the adult. 
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The more elements from the environment that are incorpo- 
rated into this feedback process, the more possibilities there 
are of learning. The more active the child is, the better his 
chances of assimilating enriching information. 


In terms of the corporal schema, greater activity does 
not mean simply more movement; it means more intentionally di- 
rected self-regulated movement, with the three levels of cer- 
ebral organisation participating harmoniously. 


A large amount of physical movement that does not involve 
all mental levels and is not taken up by the higher personality 
in a total, self-regulating and dynamic way, is as one-sided 
and unrewarding as learning by rote in childhood. This kind of 
mechanical physical activity (most of traditional physical and 
Sports education) is concerned only with stereotyped performance 
and skills. It is useful for strengthening certain neuromuscular 
and organic abilities, but it is of very little use as an edu- 
Cational system. It is not really an educational system at all. 
Nor is rote learning; it is incapable of generating any enthu- 
Stasm, for no initiative or comprehension is required of the 
child; consequently it is unable to fully develop the self-re- 
gulating feedback system that would result from fully intention- 
al action. 


This is the kind of education that still predominates in 
our western culture. Certain conditions have been changed in 
the school, new subjects have been introduced into the curricu- 
la in order to stimulate the creativity and originality of the 
children, but the old patterns persist; the changes have been 
merely quantitative. The systems for selecting educators are 
still based on the quantification of knowledge and on the accu- 
mulation of compartmentalised culture, along the lines of a 
kind of mini-erudition which will later - although this is 
theoretically denied - be transmitted to the children. 


of educational behaviour root- 
to learn leads us to the idea 
lowing conception of 


_ The attempt to find a type 
ed in the child's natural desire 
Of a corporal education based on the fo 
the body: 


ns the process of 


- the entity whereby the child begi 
Se any, Se self-understanding, 


self-discovery, self-reflection, 
and self-regulation. 


ALBLE-G 
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- the primary and permanent relation with the cosmos; 
the individual's spatial and temporal existence in 
the world; the means whereby he achieves dealings 
with and control over the world. 


- the qualitative, libidinal relation with other people. 


But all this potential for the proper development of the 
person on the basis of the body is only realised through action. 
The body acts by moving. Consequently, body and movement lie 
at the basis of all communication with oneself and with the 
rest of reality. They are at the root of all learning and al 
education. 


2.2 Studies and experiments 


The significance of physical education (e.g. motricity> 
sports) in the development of various personal abilities is nO 
a new concern. Even though a fundamental re-thinking of educa- 
tion on the basis of attention to the body has not really been 
attempted prior to this study, for several decades there has 
been profound interest in the influence of physical activity on 
the improvement of various personal abilities. There is in. 
existence a large body of experiments and research concerning 
not only the direct benefit of motor activity for the various 
motor skills (with very positive, though foreseeable results): 
but also the benefit for other, personal values. 


Although it would be useful here to give a detailed list 
of the present state of such research, this would mean going 
beyond the scope of the present study. Suffice it to mention 
some of the areas where the most progress has been made: 

* Correlation between physical activity and sensory- 
perceptual abilities (Balow, Barsch, Berges; 
Cratty, Delacato, Evans, Fretz, Frostig, Gallahue, 
Kephart, Lezine, Lipton, Moody, O'Connor, Ridinis. 
Singer, Trussell - to mention only the North Ameri- 
can researchers, who have made the most advances); 


5 Correlation between physical activity and standard 
classroom skills, viz. reading, writing, arithmetic 
( Asher, Cratty, Gerhart, Humphrey, Ison, Link; 
Picado, Prager, Thomas, Werner, et.al); 
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- Correlation between physical sports activity and the 
control or retardation of aggression. (There is a 
wide range of research in this area.) 


- Correlation between physical activity and anxiety. 


- Importance of physical activity in increasing the 
precision of the "auto-concept" and the image of 


the body. 


Noteworthy results have already been obtained in these 
and similar investigations. Generally speaking, it has been 
found that motor activity favours the development of the indi- 
vidual and the social person. But these studies have been car- 
ried out on the basis of motor behaviour within the ambit of 
more or less traditional physical education. The most common aim 
has been to determine the extent to which compulsory physical 
education programmes should be included in school curricula. 
But in general these are physical education programmes which 
have not yet undergone the radical transformation of accepting 
movement as it is outlined by the psychomotor specialists. 


But studies are also beginning to be done on the basis of 
experiments of greater pedagogical significance. In an attempt 


to assess from the earliest age (one. ; 
of a methodical stimulation of kinetic activity on other aspects 


of the personality, including the intellect, an inter-disciplin- 
ary investigation (with teachers of physical education, psycho- 
logists, doctors, social workers, etc participating) was launch- 
ed in Mexico in 1977 under the auspices of the Department of 
Physical Education and the direction of Professor Strafford. 
There have been no results as yet; it even seems as though the 
research has changed into a direct programme of comprehensive 
educational action. Nevertheless, it is an ambitious venture 
which deserves to be imitated and to have its methods refined. 


It has already been twenty years since Diem (1966) coura- 
geously undertook a study of the systematic motor stimulation of 
newborn babies. At the International Congress of Physical Edu- 
cation held in Madrid in 1966, he presented the suggestive paper 

Sport during the First Year of Life". His original system of 
study (which was not wholly classifiable within established 
methodologies) and his perseverance have been responsible for 
some remarkable achievements. "Movement" concludes Diem 1s one 
of the child's basic experiences". As he walks, he perceives new 
spaces, new connections, and new problems . The learning of move- 


one year) the overall effects 
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ment goes far beyond the mere acquisition of motor habits, for 
it also causes emotional and cognitive experiences, that is, 
experiences which stimulate the intelligence. Through his capa- 
city for movement, the child develops his faculty of observa- 
tion, his creativity, and his capacity for co-ordination." _ 
These results, which have been experienced and tested, consti- 
tute by themselves a subject for serious educational concern. 


The studies on physical education programmes in special 
education deserve mention. This is an older issue than the pre- 
vious ones and is more developed, theoretically and practically» 
in almost every country. A bibliographical list alone would be 
extremely long. In almost every area of behaviour, notable pro- 
gress has been made in physical education programmes for sub- 
normal and for handicapped persons of all kinds. Generally a 
speaking, the school or method employed does not matter. The re 
sults are almost all satisfactory. 


In her introductory address to a physical education ses”, 
sion of the Committee of Experts on the Continuity of Physica 
Education in Schools and the Practice of Sport by Adults held ý 
by UNESCO in Washington in October 1977, Professor Vodola, com 
missioned by the AAHPER to develop for the whole of the Unite 
States a programme of physical activities for handicapped 
children, said the following: "For these children - for the ‘ 
handicapped - physical education is not just a very importan 
subject: it is their main education " (Vodola, 1977). We mig 
wonder how far this statement may be true of all human beings» 


since all of us suffer from considerable psychological an 
social handicaps. 


But, leaving aside suggestive extrapolations, the very 
fact of the enormous re-educative power of motor ability fOr 
all these handicapped persons brings us back to the centre © ter 
our concerns. The handicapped individual and, to an even greg 
extent, the retarded person are beings with a greater renon 
of childhood factors. The success of psychomotricity in one 
education shows us once again the importance of such behavi? 
in the early stages of life. 


In this brief review of research on the possible a 
ence of motricity on other areas of behaviour, an especially 4 
Significant topic has been left to the end. It will be tre@ 
in the following section. 
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2.3 Psychomotricity and intellectual development 


Research on this subject has increased enormously in the 
last ten years. Given the imprecision and range of the term 
"intellectual development" or "intellectual behaviour", research 
has tended to concentrate on particular operational areas. 


. Experiments have been performed regarding the possible 
influence of motor activity on memory, which since Bloom has 
been accepted as one of the basic intellectual operations. Posi- 
tive results in short-term memory retention have been obtained 
by McCormick, Schnobrich, Cratty, and Villard; and in long-term 
retention of a semantic content, by Cratty, Martin, and Szeze- 
panik. More complicated but less suggestive are the studies on 
the influence of motor activity on mental skills which involve 
discrimination, categorisation or similar operations of classi- 
fication. Cratty has also investigated this point, with no parti- 
cular significant results so far. Concerning the evaluation pro- 
cesses, which both Bloom in his Taxonomy (1956) and Guildford 
(1960) in his Structure of the Intellect place on the highest 
cognitive level, attempts have been made to find out what pos- 
sible operational improvement can be obtained with special ki- 
netic activity programmes. Mosston (1972) and Cratty (1970, 
1974, 1975) have worked on this problem without conclusive re- 
sults as yet, owing to its complexity. 

New topics are defined according to intellectual functions. 
Practically every level and form of intellectual activity and 
thought are considered from the standpoint of their possible 
connections with motor activity. 

Perh the most important studies, at least those with 
the arene were on or subject, are those of Piaget and his 

mber of principles 


school. Scattered throughout his works are a nul i 

and findings which constitute a genuine theory about the decisive 

influence of motricity on intelligence and thought. "It is on 
"that the structures that 


the basi icity," he asserts, 
Se ee ht are progressively worked 


will produce the higher forms of thoug 
out by successive reorganisation." Piaget accords primacy to 


action: "The subject constitutes himself by means of his action 
on objects and otter people." For Piaget (1963) motor been 
lies at the root of all intellectual development, even 0 pure y. 
thinking intelligence: "The structures which characterise . oug 
are rooted in action and sensory-motor mechanisms deeper than 


the linguistic phenomenon." 
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In this theory of operational structures, he defines what 
he means by operation, which "is not reduced to a figure or an 
image; it is above all an action, a coordination of actions 
within an overall structure which possesses the laws of the | 
whole." For Piaget, this action which constructs the progressive 
structures is, at the beginning of life, almost entirely mo- 
tricity. The significance of motricity gradually declines. It 
plays a less important role between the ages of eight and 
twelve; and from the age of twelve, when the child enters the 
period of "formal intelligence", it plays a decidedly secondary 
part. It never loses its validity entirely, however: "Psycho- 
motor intelligence is neither a stage to be passed through nor 
a state to be achieved. It is a state of continual becoming an 
is never completed" (Cagigal, 1979). 


_ Both in developmental psychology and in the study of in- 
telligence, Piaget is universally respected by educators, PSY“ 
chologists, and professionals who study behaviour in general - 
Professional educators have not realised that the importance 
Piaget attaches to psychomotricity for the development of the 


personality implies the need for a radical transformation of 
educational practice. 


by others. Ina recently published essay (Cagigal, 1979)> the 
author took the liberty of writing the AE "Great pro- 


Colleges or University Schools of General Basic Education wad 
that nji ining physical education teachers, prov! 
at such training was Properly interpreted. But this is an n= 
exciting and, I admit, controversial subject (although the ea 
troversy would vanish if ignorance were dispelled) which 
be dealt with separately on another occasion." This is not * nt 
other occasion’. Nor is it to be thought that it is a 
simply to replace the present teacher training colleges al 
ementary education with the present training institutes ot 
physical education teachers. This would be absurd, for in m 
present institutes or schools where teachers of physical ech- 
tion are trained in the various countries, the kind of trane 
ing offered - in spite of the enormous disparity among tner 
is very different from what a corporal educator could be ' 
trained on the basis of the Principles expounded here. 
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2.4 Temporality and bodily decline 


One view on corporal education that is seldom held is 
that which takes into consideration the existential fact of 
ageing and illness. Our body is a source of pains, ailments, 
and decline. Our bodily nature changes. The self is the per- 
sonal support for successive different bodies, groups of cells 
and tissues which are totally renewed every 6 or 8 years. In 
between these cycles, the physical appearance and the very con- 
stitution change. In early life, the body grows, increases, be- 
comes stronger and more skilful; then jt holds its own, more or 
less; and finally it declines and loses skill and energy. In 
old age the body is more of a burden than a source of energy. 

A thoroughgoing existential-corporal education should 
face up to this unavoidable reality. This is a subject which 
certain philosophies of education have tackled in different 
epochs, and upon which religions have meditated. But dualist 
interpretations have contributed (more so in the philosophies 
Of the West than in those of the East) not to an active accept- 
ance of bodily transience, but to the above mentioned contempt 
or or withdrawal from the body. 


One of the ilosophical limitations of modern 
Schools of ay Tooter Pig that they take the corporal per- 
Son at the time of its most splendid flourishing as their alti 
mate horizon. And yet once this person has gone through a pomp 
of youthful plenitude and early maturity, his body pon te 
Clining implacably. In physical activity programmes FOR paS 
people there is a mistaken insistence on such things as EA 
astics for maintaining one's health." Bodily activity wald 
view to old age and to what has to be done in old age shou a 
not be designed to keep a body fit, but to adapt the person "i 
a new and diminished bodily situation. It involves a differen 

ind of corporal education. 
ilosophy of man 


The psychomotor schools need a deeper ph phy e this 


ie to incorporate with full existential accep 
versal fact of ageing. 

n enabling one to live 

out one's lifes 

k performances it 


iri Lifelong education, i.e. educatio 

canhaeni tude with oneself and others through 
e geared simply to the period of peas. ife in ol 

Sl also be reei t a satisfying and fittu res io 

ee even very old age, such as almost everybody 19 in its turn 

ain, a richness of personal existence which wI 
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make social dialogue more fruitful. The figure of the balanced 
and optimistic old person as an element of social integration 
and enrichment has been proverbial in some cultures. The edu- 
cation prevailing in our time looks exclusively to the chrono- 
logical period of the flourishing of the human being, from 
youth to early maturity; it is unfair to childhood, where it 
educates on the basis of the adult pattern, and to old age, 
which it treats as imbecile. A corporal education not striving 
to produce champions could help set right the values of educa- 


tion. 


Sy Conclusion 


Two fundamental ideas have been set forth in this paper. 
The first refers to the role of motricity or psychomotricity 
(which is practically the same thing) in the general educative 
task based on the real needs of the child and bringing about 
integrated and coherent behaviour. The second concerns the pro- 
found reorganisation that such an approach would require of 
what is understood today as physical education. 


Both general education with psychomotor orientation, and 
psychomotricity (conceived as a pleasurable, motivating, self- 
sufficient, and actively enriching total reality of the person) 
must and can, because of their common substance, be fully 1n- 
corporated into the concept of lifelong education. Precisely 
these conceptions of education and psychomotricity, synthesised 
in the expression "corporal education", point the way for the 
aene Lopene of individuals who are open-minded and always edu- 
cable. 


What the particular contents should be, i.e. the skills 
to be taught and the exercises for achieving them, is a matter 
which falls outside the scope of this theoretical consideration: 
Furthermore, when education is considered to consist in basic) ç 
attitudes and the corporal relations of the person with himsel 
and with the world, it may even be questioned whether the tra- 
ditional concern for particular skills and specific exercises 
should be retained. 

The fundamental task is to set a number of broad aims and 
concrete objectives. These should include: the acquisition o 
physiological capacity; psychophysical integration with goo" 
personal equilibrium; paying attention to a personally exper? 
enced knowledge of the body; the acquisition of basic patterns 
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of movement; the elaboration of the individual's own corporal 
schema; the enjoyment of physical exercise etc.; adaptation 
to the physical environment, taking notice of the acquisition 
of a correct spatial schema; integration into the social world, 
paying attention to the acquisition of corporal behaviour pat- 
terns suitable for jntercommunication. In the pursuit of these 
aims and objectives, the most natural forms of movement and the 
most normal socio-cultural habits should be sought. There are 
hundreds of different corporal tasks which can lead to personal 
enrichment. The main factor in achieving this is for every in- 
dividual to adopt his own behaviour, with total involvement of 
his person. Only in this way can he be enriched all along the 
line from execution factors to motor intelligence, and have the 


firmest guarantees of sound learning through enjoyment and felt, 


expressed, and communicated experience. 


This corporal education should not resemble the strong 
sports movement that is still growing throughout the world. It 
has little to do with the more or less official public sports 
engaged in by the sports associations. But neither is it the 
Same as the spontaneous expressions of popular sport, e.g. 
jogging, bicycle riding, and mass marathons. These movements 
have a deep sociological significance as 4 practical and healthy 
reaction against the official sports establishment with its 
Championships, records, spectacles, and propagandistic displays. 
Popular sports indicate a kind of return to the primary function 
of sport as a recreational physical activity, which has been 
betrayed in our time by the excessive solemnity of organised 
Sport. 


But it is a popular phenomenon and is very different 


from what may be understood as education by movement, as basic 
corporal education. Even if the sports movement (and natural 
Competition and play behaviour, which are the essence of sport) 
could be incorporated into basic corporal education, socially 
Structured sport would nevertheless go far beyond the mere kine- 
tic patterns of spontaneous human relationship suitable for cor- 


Poral education. 


d be done in this whole 


i that coul 
There are many things C be concentrated 


task, but for the sake of convenience they ma 
Into three main ones: 


The first and most general task is social action: 


icati 5 i itical edu- 
publications; courses; seminars for cri 

cators and dedicated physical edueati™n teac henag 
other courses of action that will issi E 

the basic ideas; and well thought-out slogans- 
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The second task is pedagogical experimentation. 

At the previously mentioned "meeting of experts 

on the continuity of school physical education and 
the practice of sport by adults" convened by 
UNESCO in Washington in 1977, the following re- 
commendation was passed: "To study conditions for 
the setting up of experimental primary schools in 
which the curriculum and the educative process 
would be structured round education by movement." 
This is one of the most promising practical initia- 
tives. Given the social environment and predominant 
attitudes and stereotypes, it is certainly no easy 
task to establish this kind of institution. But 

it is an important practical path to follow. From 
the standpoint of lifelong education, these sug- 
gestions are equally valid for any kind of experi- 
mental institution outside the school. 


The third task is a convergent transformation 

of the professionals of physical education and 
the professionals of general education by means 
of introducing the requisite systems of training 
and selection into their respective curricula. 


None of these tasks is an easy one. But it cannot be €X- 


pected to be a simple task to move from a society in which man 
aspires to dominate and know everything, to a society in whic 
man aspires to be a lifelong learner. 


NOTES 
(1) 


This expression, stated in such a simple way, is undoubt- 
edly a tautology. But I think it is worthwhile putting UP 
with this defect for the sake of the expressive eloquence 
it possesses and the profound anthropological sense to 
which it lays claim in the philosophy of education. 
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Chapter 5 


Time and Lifelong Education 


G. Pineau 


The relations between lifelong education and time are so 
close that they develop in many, not necessarily convergent di- 
rections. They may even be conflictual, as is illustrated by the 
dangers of perpetual schooling (Verne and Dauber, 1977), the 
diffident attempts at re-arranging social times, and the vital, 
often losing, battles fought by each member of society to be the 
author of his own history in time and counter-time. Time is a 
limited resource necessary both to the development of the trad- 
ing society ("time is money") and to that of every social agent, 
be it an individual or a group. "Time is the space of human de- 
velopment" (Marx, 1965, p.107). Thus the appropriation of this 
precious resource is a centra stake in the social and individ- 
ual struggles for life, survival, and development. The lifelong 
education movement carries educational practices and theories 


into these struggles. In what sense? 


1. Time and Counter-time 


1.1 The counter-time 


P It is not intended here to dwell upon the dangers involved 
in a colonisation of the times that are still "free" by the pow- 
ers that be in industrialised societies for the purpose of in- 
stituting their lifelong education. Not that these dangers are 
illusory. On the contrary, the Paris Communards recognized them 
long ago when they destroyed the clocks, which they regarded as 
symbolic instruments of their alienation, their imprisonment 
within rigid, repetitious, timetables. In our age, the wrist- 
watch is to Westerners what the collar is to the dog: the 
instrument of domestication. And the Westerners are trying to 
impose this instrument on the non-Westerners in order to tie 
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future. The "instantaneists" cross off the past and the future 
and try to live in the present, seeing each moment as something 
unique, while the eschatologists work for the future - the grand 
revolution or the golden age - and sacrifice the present gene- 
rations. These temporal refuges enclose everybody in a mutila- 
ted time which stunts him. Failure to live the dynamic time re- 
sulting from the dialectic interaction of the present, past and 
future is one - if not the fundamental - form of alienation and 


reification. 


Unfortunately, it is the predominant form. The struggle 
against cronos and against its modern incarnation, the clock, 
seems far too unequal, and therefore hopeless. Nothing will ar- 
rest the course of history; nothing will completely bridge the 
gulf between generations; the life curve is a real curve, and 
the employment of time is dictated by the schedules of commer- 
cial relations rather than by the social rhythms of individual 


development. 


1.3 The specific revolutionary project of lifelong education 


3 Is, then, the learning of time nothing but a learning of 
its necessity, its fatality, at best a learning of how to ar- 
range it to make it more bearable? Current experience seems to 
indicate that this is so. But the utopia, the myth of lifelong 
education denies it. The specific and revolutionary objective 
of this utopia, this myth, is to break the vicious circle, to 
change the course of history, to bridge the gulf between gener- 
ations, to redesign the age scale, to devise a way of using time 
that is educative all day, every day, and that leaves no room 
for alienation. The specific and revolutionary objective of 
lifelong learning is to substitute lifelong creative time for 
destructive time. 
A i io-educational project is not merely 
This dl creat sag s ticism which does not dare to 
a secularisation of religious mys 0 
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3. learning not to link one's time with life - 
a hard task - breaking down the life frames 
of time. 


"Only then will man attain the autosynchronous 
frame of reference ... Suddenly all flat hori- 
zontality disappears. Time no longer flows. It 
erupts." (Bachelard, 1932, n. 195) 


This eruption of one's own time will result from a posi- 
tive learning of time liberated from the different and foreign 
times of others, a learning based on temporal experience con- 
sisting of at least two events. The first event is a rupture, 
an incident, a disappointment, an established temporal discon- 
tinuity; departure, arrival, death, birth, separation, divorce 
punctuate our life history. These events constitute the necess- 
ary material basis of our personal temporal experience, our 
history. But it is a fragmentary basis unless these events are 
integrated in a symbolic appropriation which creates a unified 
history. History exists only in the telling. Though it cannot 
be reduced to a tale, it does not exist without one. Hence the 
importance for everybody to be able to tell his life story in 
order to exist personally and to integrate and understand what 
is happening and coming to life. The duration and the diffi- 
culty of this symbolic appropriation of events in order to cre- 
ate a unity out of discontinuity are proportionate to the dis- 
continuity involved: the greater this is, the longer and more 
difficult is the achievement of unity, but the more personal 
and rich it becomes. Without history that is told there is no 
historical existence; but too many histories stand in the way 
of a historical existence or extinguish it. 


To make one's time erupt, to construct one's history, 
means to work on discontinuities and events, provoking them, 
enduring them, but also integrating them. These discontinuities 
and events represent segments of time that take varying lengths 
of time to appropriate. That is why a distinction must be made 
between temporal learning from experiences of long duration: a 
stage of life (childhood, adolescence, etc.), the entire life- 
time; one's own or that of another generation, or even that of 
a civilisation; and other kinds of learning from expertences of 
short duration: an accident, an encounter, which compress an 
enormous amount of experience into a few seconds; but also 
Other short temporal units, occurring day-by-day or repetitive- 
Ee such as day and night, or 24 hours, a week, a month, a 

ear. 
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1.5 Gaining one's life without losing it 
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me into a nocturnal unknown. This was the hour. No need to look 
for other lights. It was the end of the day. At the age of 25, 
this was rather early. 


And then I saw nothing any more. It was night, when the 
things and words of the day disappear. Even when their inad- 
equacy, their senselessness has been experienced, they remain 
nevertheless the familiar attributes of the day. Their dissap- 
pearance, their evasion, gave me an additional equilibrium that 
led me - I don't know where. The night - the dead of night - 
is the least socialised environment, the least illuminated by a 
collective squared pattern of time and space that programmes for 
everybody the nature and sequence of his activities, the things 
to do, the words to say. Between the words and things of the 
day and the complete darkness of the night there is the world of 
artificial, subdued light, when people sit in a chair in an air- 
conditioned hall or on a bench in a smoke-filled room, depending 
on class. But I did not feel like fleeing from the dark, going 
inside and sitting down. The dark is part of everyday life. And 
I could not go to sleep; anguish was tearing at my throat and 
keeping my eyes open. Mistrust those who keep awake at night, 
said Nietzsche, a man who cannot have enjoyed easy sleep: 


"Oh man, watch out! 
What does deep midnight say?" (Nietzsche, 1975, p.369). 


What was he saying? In particular, about the relationship 
between time and lifelong education? 


2.2 The informal nocturnal "residuum" 


Approaching the relationship between time and lifelong edu- 
cation by way of this unusual experience of dead time - accent- 
ed time, means approaching it via a temporal residuum, the resi- 
duum of the dominant educational practices and theories in West- 
ern countries. Yet this residuum is very concrete, it occupies 
one half of the day, the week, the year, and one half of the 
lifespan. This temporal residuum, recurring perpetually every 
day is, quite prosaically, the night. It is so repetitive and 
so regular that it is forgotten, unnoticed, wiped out. The night, 
which brings sleep, dreams, pleasure, desires, love and crimes, 
does not feature in the dominant educational theories; it is not 
even relegated to the eclectic category of informal education. 
These theories are so school - and discipline - oriented that the 
dark is left out. It is the blackboard on which one writes but 
which one forgets. The writing obliterates it. It is as if the 
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night did not exist. The result is a mutilation of educational 
discourse which takes the drama out of life and education and 
renders them childish. No wonder that those whose interest such 
discourse is supposed to arouse remain unmotivated. 


Let us approach this residuum in the belief that it pro- 
vides the counterpart of day-time education. This counterpart 
may be as stunting and alienating as its opposite if it is illu- 
sorily kept separate and lived as if it were a free, private, 
and autonomous time. The night reproduces the relations of pro- 
duction through reconstituting the working capacity: sleeping, 
eating, relaxing. But it is a counterpart that introduces a dia- 
lectic into the formative process undergone whenever one produ- 
ees and when one's products (encounters, resolutions, dreams , 
plans) do not vanish in the morning but confront the constraints 
of the day. The night opens up a space/time for the educational 
process to emerge and develop a counterpart to the powers that 
be during the day-time. This educational counterweight, which 
is chiefly nourished by the night, is self-development. 


2.3 No romanticism 


. This is not romantic idealism. The night does not automa 
tically promote the emergence and development of self-educatio , 
i.e. the mastery of man's power to develop himself. Sometimes 
it is so compressed and suppressed by the day-time relations h 
domination that it is reduced to simple reproduction. The n19 
is then a shroud covering sleepers who are doubly dead: dea 
during the day in stultifying work, dead during the night in 
re-building their working capacities" (Cauquelin, 1977, p-1! jf 
The night workers are likewise victims of the day-time logic 0 
Production: coloured cleaners, servants of the affluent an 
fast-asleep whites; night-watchmen, watchdogs for the means 
production; nightshift workers, chained to the vicious cycle 
of the clock. Even the impression that the world of night-tim pa 
entertainment enjoys liberty is nothing but illusion; the app 
ent excesses of night life are marked out, manipulated and eX" 
ploited by the entertainment industries and mafias that organ 
ise crazy" nights. 
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Night-time should not, therefore, be idealised - 
nomous time, nor should leisure time be idealised as feo Ene. 
Firstly, night-time, like leisure time, depends on the working. 
hours determined by the individual's socio-professional position 

The relation to time of the dominated differs radically from : 
that of the dominating ... it is a relation of possession for 
the one group, a relation of privation for the other" (Bisseret, 
1974, p.150). Secondly, autonomy, like liberty, is not a fact 
Provided by some space or social time, but a construct, a never- 
finished product of a lifelong process of liberation and auto- 
nomous development. 


. Thus there should be no illusion. But no disillusion 
either. The following remarks may serve as an attempt at a real- 
istic approach to the night with a view to discovering its impli- 
cations for lifelong education. 


2.4 Some observations 


1) While the different social times are not auto- 
nomous, the degree of their dependence varies. 
They have “relative autonomy", subject to spe- 
cific possibilities and impossibilities. 


2) Night-times, whatever their diurnal repressions 
and compressions (the extremes of which have 
just been shown) have a hard cosmic and biolo- 
gical core. The alternation of day and night 
constitutes the basic natural rhythm for the 
inhabitants of this world. This cosmic rhythm 
is at the same time the most internal and the 
most external because it has been biologically 
internalised in accordance with the cyclic 
rhythm (roughly one day). "The body temperature, 
urinary elimination, the metabolic constants, 
the heart beat, arterial tension and many psy- 
chological functions follow the cosmic rhythm" 


(Richelle, 1971, p.25). 


3) Social, psychological, and symbolic relations 
are, in principle, built around the rhythm of 
day and night. Dominantly and almost uncons- 
ciously these two poles structure social and 
individual life as well as "culture". The lat- 
ter, i.e. the entirety of symbolic instruments 
at our disposal, is largely structured by 
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these two poles, which magnetise a whole range 
of apparently disparate elements and, by plac- 
ing them into a magnetic field, give them a di- 
rection. The day is the positive pole - life; it 
gives a positive charge to the elements asso- 
ciated with it: sight (the prototype of intel- 
lectual knowledge), the external, the high, the 
male, the spirit. The night is the negative 
pole - death; to its field belong matter, the 
female, the low, the internal, and the subjec- 
tive, global, experiential knowledge acquired 
through direct manual or corporal contact. This 
bipolarisation is so pronounced that all cul- 
ture may be interpreted as a struggle, a dia- 
lectic between day and night (Durand, 1969). 
Likewise, the path of man's development is 
stretched between two poles which structure 

him biologically, socially, and culturally. 


Since Plato Western culture has evolved under 
the influence of the diurnal element. It has 
been predominantly visual, objective, intel- 
lectually detached, male, received from on 
high, from others, external and elitist. The 
theories and practices of an education "pre- 
paring for life" are the product as well as 
the producer and reproducer of this culture 
of "enlightenment". But the development of 
this diurnal culture has impeded the develop- 
ment of the nocturnal element, with the result 
that experiential, concrete, feminine, self- 
created, internal, and convivial culture has 
remained underdeveloped. 


Two modern inventions have provided the tech- 
nical instruments for extending this hegemony 
of the day, to the profit of economic and po- 
litical interests: 


- the clock, a machine that orders and counts 
time by dividing it into equal homogeneous 
units: 12 hours for the day, 12 hours for 
the night. The qualitative differences are 
erased and the natural temporal rhythm 1S 
destroyed in favour of a mechanical tempora- 
lity inscribed on a clock (Mumford, 1934)- 
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-electricity, providing artificial light, 
tends to push back the frontiers of the 
night (McLuhan, 1968). The media linked 
to it have been justly called machines to 
obliterate time. 


6) Our hypothesis is that the barely emergent move- 
ment of lifelona education, an education coex- 
tensive with life, cannot fulfil its function 
of liberation unless it develops what has been 
underdeveloped by day-time education. The entire 
nocturnal element, the "residuum", has to be 
liberated: on the one hand, the direct and con- 
crete relations of man with himself as a body, 
sexed and assigned to a definite social, poli- 
tical, and historical place; and, on the other, 
the direct and concrete relations with things. 
It is not by chance that, alongside the life- 
long education movement, new social movements 
are emerging - women's liberation, ecology, 
self-administration, and liberation movements 
in the Third World. To the outsider, the link 
between these movements is not evident at 
first glance, but it is deeply felt by those 


directly involved. 


7) The liberation of the entire nocturnal element 
can only come out by its own efforts; it must 
be a self-liberation. The nocturnal element is 
the best place and time for the emergence and 
development of autonomous individuality. Just 
as the day is the realm of an education re- 
ceived from others» the nocturnal realm is that 


of self-development. 


3. The Nocturnal Element and Self-Development 


3.1 A negative approach 


ach will be based, in the first place, 


This unusual appro 1 
nce of day-time 


on the gaps created by the literal disappeara 
education. 
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1) Disappearance of Professional Educators and Relaxation of 
the Hierarchical and Functional Relations of Day-time 
Dependence 


This disappearance and this relaxation are not total; the 
relations are merely softened. But at dusk a socially and pro- 
fessionally less programmed space/time begins. The social being 
may find himself alone, and he has a greater margin of freedom 
to decide what to do. A rough indication of this social relaxa- 
tion is provided by agendas; most of them do not include the 
night-hours. The squares start about 8 a.m. and end around 5, 
or 9 p.m. The night is not divided up in a standard and homoge- 
neous fashion. 


The night-time has a dual movement, or as Bachelard coyor 
"two great tides, one carrying us to the middle of the S 
and the other taking us back to the clarity and activity of ns 
day" (Bachelard, 1970, p.197). The first movement is one of So 
cial ebb, a relaxation of social relations, and takes us to 
middle of the night, the centre of diminished concentrations, 
where the social being dissolves. Does the end of this socia in- 
being bring an end to all activities? Or does it mark the oe 
ning of intense activity in which the principal actor ist s 
internal and unknown self? Dream functions without a PSYC 2 
analyst, and awakeness without a supervisor. The end 0 
hemmed in by others thus initiates intensely personals 
activities. 


2) Disappearance of Objects and Subjects of Education 


oe 
solitary noctu 


At best, educationists would place these 1 or non- 


nal activities into the residual category of informa de- 
formal education. This assignment to a category negative , c105€ 
fined in terms of formalised institutional education comucat io" 
to reality, perhaps even the specific reality of selfreay 
Indeed, the forms of day-time education do fade ane 
disappear at night. They are broken up, transformed, ey objects’ 
tered; no more books, no more content, no more distinct erses 
not even a well defined subject. "The dream at night ete 
our being over phantom beings of ourselves" (Bachelard? oe. 
p.124). And for those whom distress keeps awake and Pane 
from dreaming, this awakeness is the vital, almost oran confu” 
battle against the carving up, the panic, the fu Pevious! 
sion that result from the disintegration of what hac Pau 
constituted them. In this "ante-subjective state ( to nave 
Bachelard again, to our knowledge one of the very 


and 
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delved so deeply into this state, resided in it and come back 
and decoded it) the self tries to find, to articulate, to pro- 
duce a form. This effort at self-development thus seems to be a 
formative activity in the sense of giving oneself a form by 
putting together scattered elements. 


3) Appearance of a Troubling Residuum 


x The disappearance of professional educationists and tra- 
ditional educational objects from nocturnal activities reveals 
more clearly a new agent (the "autos"), activated by the drive 
to give itself a form and not dissolve in chaos. Is this activ- 
ity residual, of no importance to the educational process, de- 
fined exclusively by its day-time institutions? Or is it funda- 
mental implying the need for a radical re-definition of educa- 
tion? If lifelong education means anything, the answer cannot 
be in doubt: the integration of the "residuum" necessitates a 
radical re-definition of the educational process. Before at- 
tempting such re-definition, let us approach this residuum in 

a more concrete manner. 


3.2 A more concrete approach 


This nocturnal residuum is lived differently according to 
age, sex, social class, urban or country residence. "When I was 
a child, the night was for me the world of the adults", a friend 
told me. In fact to a child, being awake at night means entering 
the world of adults. This virtual identification of the night 
with adulthood may partly explain why educational thought cen- 
tred on the child has taken so little interest in informal 
Night-time education, which is almost exclusively an adult do- 
Main. Awareness of our ignorance concerning the various forms 
Of self-development at night-time according to age, Sex, social 
class, and environment is a first element of knowledge that 
should not be rashly disregarded. Assessing our ignorance 1s 
the first and indispensable step in every kind of research. 

` To take this step, we will attempt to analyse the night- 
time on the basis of its dual movement, from the ebbing of day- 
time to deep midnight, and from midnight to the dawn of another 
day. The specific type of learning possible in each of the pe- 
riods will be indicated. This will be the first glimpse of a 
zone to be explored. Light and night are always partial. 
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1) Dusk, a breach between two worlds (Castañeda, 1974, p.278) 


Nightfall is never as abrupt as the fall of a curtain in 
a theatre. There is always a transitional stage of longer or 
shorter duration in which the light fades. Electricity, super- 
seding fire, prolongs this intermediate stage, this time and 
place for specific activities which set the rhythm of daily ex- 
istence. Is dusk also an intermediate stage between the day and 
night realms of education, between hetero-education and self- 
development? 


2) From 5 to 7 p.m., a space/time of transition 


Dusk, the hours from 5 to 7 p.m., is a space/time of tran- 
sition between the end of the working day and arriving at home. 
The use made of these prosaic, elementary activities of working» 
travelling, and living at home determines whether they will be 
educative or permanently alienating. For most people, the time 
of transition is transportation time, an irremediable lost time 
in which paradoxically, the means of transport immobilises 1" 
order to transport better. But can't this time be utilised for 
self-development? "The choice of a mode of travelling is art 
facto a choice of a type of human relationship, of a way of By 
ing together. At the centre of debate lies the fact, marked y 
technocratic solutions, that effective mobility, the mobility 
that allows people to meet, results from the synergy of an same 
Nomous mode of travelling (moving by transit) and a heron 
mode (being transported)" (Dupuy and Robert, 1976, p.162). z" 
the extreme, the overdevelopment of the heteronomous mode ae 
transport paralyses not only the autonomous mode but all mob! 
lity. In Western societies the proliferation of automobiles» 
which entails an almost absolute dependence on this means 9 
transport, comes close to creating a general paralysis- 


; Hence the use to be made of travel time raises a basie a 
licy issue of balancing the autonomous with the heteronomous 
de of transport. It is a complex, long-term issue, put Se 
should not stand in the way of using one's own initiative for 
rectify the situation. Travel time can always be utilised urite 
self-development. For many people, the automobile is 4 favo 
Place for thinking. "Alone at the wheel, I rethink, recall s ow, 
Grder, analyse, synthesise, finalise, compose, organise, TT 
improve, plan and memorise; my ideas, my decisions, My p Zhani- 
my escape paths emerge and take shape in this detested meco " (3) 
cal and noisy machine which is abhorred during the jotidays. 
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Public transportation offers the same and other opportu- 
nities, e.g. reading, handiwork, unforeseen encounters. For 
some autodidactics, public transport represents the central 
space/time for their education. "For 40 years I have read in 
subways, trains and buses, at the rate of 20 hours per week. 
It is there that I have done my most serious reading, reserving 
lighter literature for the home. These 20,000 hours are equi- 
valent to at least 5 years at college. And I have had them in 
what would otherwise have been lost time, time over which I 
had no control. The metro university is one of the best in the 
world" (Hirschberg, 1960). 


What is it that renders these times of transport-travel- 
ling so propitious for self-development? Our hypothesis is that 
they represent a situation determined both by physteal prosim- 
ity and by the social distances of the travelling individuals. 
The roads of communication are the only really social spaces/ 
times that bring together individuals who are elsewhere sepa- 
rated by social cleavages. It is an entirely external mass-pro- 
duced get-together, as Sartre would say (4). 


This situation provides specific educational possibilities 
to isolate oneself psychologically and read or think, or to 
Open oneself to the unforeseen and establish a relationship 
that couldn't otherwise be established. These specific educa- 
tional possibilities offered by transportation time are multi- 
plied by vacation travel. Many drop-outs and other persons have 
pursued this form of education. "While others publish or work, 
I have spent three years travelling to forget everything I had 
learnt with my head. This unlearning was slow and difficult. 
But it was more useful to me than the instruction imposed_on me 
by men; it was a real beginning of education" (Gide, 1917, 
p. 71). When will this "beginning of education" be taken serious- 
ly, and not lightly as a more or less crazy or romantic pastime? 


3) From 7 to 9 p.m. and from 9 to 11 p.m. The time of autono- 
mous cultural production 


Electric light prolongs the dusk. The hours 7-9 p.m. and 
9-11 p.m. are here included in this intermediate time between 
hetero-education and self-development. They are not only the 
hours of diversion and media consumption. They are also the 
times for cultural production of one's own, which consists more 
in a pursuit of personal interests. It is the time for encoun- 
ters and meetings, for personal or social development. Some 
will use this time for political or trade union activities. It 
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is also the time for evening courses, which, though fundamental- 
ly a reproduction of day-time education, belong to some extent 
to the realm of the night. This is borne out by the difficulty 
they are having in gaining recognition of their value and legi- 
timacy, in attaining a "place in the sun". These hours of pro- 
longed dusk lead gradually to the middle of the night, the cen- 
tre of self-development. 


3.3. a a centre of weak concentration (Bachelard, 1971, 
p. 


The lights go out, people disappear, social activity 
ceases. It is the time for sleep and the time for lying awake 
when sleep will not come. These two times, often seen as resi- 
dual counter-times, are the key times for self-development. 


1) Restful sleep - an unconscious, almost organic time of self- 
development 


Is the time of rest a dead time or a "happy vibration" 
(Bachelard, 1963) carrying people by a subtle dynamic or har- 
mony into sleep, which occupies about one third of each day? 
For those who want to live 24 out of 24 hours, this length of 
time alone justifies the apparently nonsensical question as re 
the educative value of rest, an activity that culminates 1n 
sound sleep. 


The sayings "sleep restores" and "sleep on it" show that 
sleep does not simply rebuild the working capacities but produ 
ces certain specific effects. It transforms by means of uncon- 
scious work on the biological, psychical, social and even ae 
mic elements. The sleeper is an unconscious creator of multiP T 
and complex transformations which cannot be reduced to abnorma 
pathological activities. These unconscious activities are nor- 
mal, vital, and self-developing. 


__ Recent sociological research on the dreams of the various 
Social classes has at last de-psychoanalysed this imaginative» 
constructive activity of every human being (Duvignaud, 1979, i 
p.79). When reading the sibylline interpretations of the rae 
of the rich and neurotic given by psychoanalysts, who often 
long to the same categories, one forgets that a worker and â 
farmer can dream differently. We are robbed of our dreams wh 
are considered too difficult or too dangerous to interpret», 
ing seen as indications of psychological malfunctioning rol 
should be kept hidden as far as possible. This recent rese@ 


ich 
be- 
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shows that the contents of dreams vary considerably according 

to social class. Peasants dream of communication with the liv- 
ing and the dead; white collar workers of leave; manual workers 
of enhanced physical abilities; teachers of transfers; the young 
of death and the old of their erotic experiences. Duvignaud does 
not want to suggest a unique schema. But he opposes the preten- 
tiousness of the Freudians who wish to do so by reducing the 
dream to a sexual delirium. "The dream is the place where man, 
left to himself, faces the great natural phenomena - death, 
hunger, sex and violence - to which he is subject despite all 
Civilisation" (Le Monde, 30.3.1979). "Dreaming means choosing 
one's self by an always particular logic ... it means affirming 
the ascendancy of the possible over biological and social deter- 
mination." 


The unconscious and imaginative dimensions of the perso- 
Nality, long neglected by education, are gradually being taken 
into consideration by educational thinking, though more often 
in the limited sense of theraphy and artistic creation than in 
that of constituent ontology. But there seems to be another e- 
qually important principle of development that acts independent- 
ly of the conscious self, often even against it. "Though it is 
difficult to draw the line which separates the domains of the 
Nocturnal psyche from that of the day-time psyche, this line 
exists. There are two centres of being in us, but the night cen- 
tre is one of blurred concentration. It is not a subject" (Ba- 
chelard, 1970, p.127). It is an ante-subject active within this 
"formative carnal space" (Bachelard, 1970, p.198) to which man 


returns in his deep slumber. 


The nature of this ante-subject remains mysterious. It 
does not fit into our clear and distinct categories of the day. 
Is it the Jungian or oriental ego, that superior form of indivi- 
dualisation, that centre of everything? "The ego is constituted 
by the concentration of the multiple at the centre, and it also 
wants this concentration. It is the subject and the object of 
the process" (Jung, 1971, p.307). "Who will help us to descend 
into our depths? Who will help us to recover, to recognise, to 
know our dual being which keeps us in existence from one night 
to the other?" (Bachelard, 1971, p.128). Nobody but ourselves. 
And despite the difficulty, perhaps the impossibility, of answer- 
ing this question: who is less sane: he who seeks an answer and 
advances on tiptoe, or he who suppresses the question? 
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2) Waking - a hyperconsetous time of self—development 


Sleeplessness is not easy to control. How many people who 
say or believe they have it under control have in fact to take 
sleeping tablets in order to sleep and to rest? Unless they do 
so, anxiety or anguish keep them awake. Being awake at night is 
disturbing and distressing. And few people keep awake. Yet it 
is a unique experience of self-development. 


The night contracts space, blurs shapes, mixes the inter- 
nal with the external, the objective with the subjective, the 
real with the imaginary. It overthrows the landmarks of the vis- 
ual self. It is a tense listening to silence and to noises 
which cannot be clearly identified but which create original 
forms of co-existence of the self with the world. Cutting out 
these forms and constituting them, internalisations and exter- | 
nalisations come and go in rapid, uncontrolled succession, and 
dissolve objects and subjects. A dangerous panic caused by de- 
lirium, by fusion and confusion. Who will venture into it, give 
himself up to it? And, above all, who will come out of it? Who 
can afterwards decode these forms of nocturnal co-birth, which 
bring to life unknown states, "ante-subject" states, and unsus~ | 
pected transformations? It is a self-formation of forms through 
an inextricable mixture of external and internal urges and 
impulses. 


Awakeness at night is the time when mad desires, inspired 
by love or hate, the most severely repressed socially, surge ap 
It is the time when the desire not to be and not to accept only 
what the day brings, knows, and recognises, rises up from the- 
depths of every human being who has not been completely suffo 
cated by the constraints of day-time. This savage desire is 
fuelled by the obscure energy of unfulfilled possibilities» 
first in the form of Opposition to and negation of what is. ^- 
first, this negativity is a blind force - powerful, raw, Ea 
tive, oppositional. It shows the dynamic of development wa d 
will diminish unless this negativity is worked upon, listen 
to, Joined in its very negativity by those evincing. it. ie 
exploration of the secrets of development begins with an sity 
lutionary approach" (Durand, 1969, p.227). And this negativ 
1s the conscious beginning of real self—development. 

This work upon the negative is one of the hardest tas ear 
there is. It isolates man in a fog within which nothing 15 óns- 
certainly not the self - and where everything has to be rec 
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tructed: words, things, instruments. This reconstruction cannot 
be achieved if one remains in the night. After the night comes 
the dawn, but once the fear of darkness has been overcome, it 
1S very difficult to come out of it and face the day. 


3.4 The dawn - confrontation of self-development with hetero- 
education 


Dawn is generally welcomed because it dispels the ter- 
rors and the distress of the night. With the return of light 
and day activities, the night and its productions tend to be 
Pushed aside and repudiated. Dawn marks the division of many 
dual lives. This split is a way of life. How many desires for 
Change that were born during the night never see the light of 
day! Lifelong education will not become a truly liberating 
movement unless it is prepared to deal with this contradiction 
between the shattering realities of the day and the nebulous 
desires of the night. 


ž "Lifelong" education cannot be established upon the colo- 
nisations of one time by another. In any case, as has been 
Shown, the rhythm of day and night has a hard, cosmic, and bio- 
logical core, which will resist any attempt at round-the-clock 
education. But if this rhythm is to serve as the basis of a 
dialectic lifelong education, the nocturnal pole of self-devel- 
Opment must be developed in order to become an efficient coun- 
terweight to the powers of the day. The socio-individual dialec- 
tic of education can only develop if it is built on the tempo- 
ral, every-day, and lifelong education provided by the day and 


the night. 


4, Conclusion 


If lifelong education is taken literally, it is necessary 
to approach, in a non-privative way, what the professionals in 
formal education call non-formal education. In the foregoing, 

a very important section of this non-formal or informal educa- 
tion has been considered which seems to concentrate it in time: 
e night. Night-time seems to be the propitious time for self- 
evelopment. The integration of this "residuum" implies more 
an a simple addition to the knowlecge provided by formal edu- 
cation. This integration requires a radical re-definition of 
ne educational process. Two approaches to such re derini ion 
will be indicated below. One concerns the concept of develop- 
ment, the other that of learning. 


ALBLE-1 
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4.1 Development - a function of human evolution 


Speaking of development rather than education has the ad- 
vantage of avoiding a concept that characterises a very parti- 
cular practice: a temporary action of adults on children. This 
change of terms also indicates an important shift of meaning 
from a more analytical and external sense to a more synthetic 
and internal one. Developing oneself, giving oneself a form, | 
is a more fundamental, more ontological activity than educating 
oneself; it means elevating and enriching oneself. Development 
implies that there is no finished form which could be impose 
on us from the outside. This always unfinished form depends on 
oun action. Constructing it is a lifelong activity. The chances 
of this concept depend on exploding the myth that the adult 15 
a complete being. Not only is he not a complete being; he has 
to struggle all his life to integrate the various influences 
and to exist as a unified totality. Development is thus seen 
as a funetion of human evolution (Honoré, 1977, p.57). 


This function will itself evolve under dialectical condi- 
tions of practice. It will be exercised both by the individue 
(self-development) and the society (hetero-education), but 4 
different times and places. It has already been shown that us 
adult age nocturnal space/time can, in the basic temporal dia 
lectic of day and night, be the most propitious time for 
birth and growth of self-development. But this dialectic Lot 
also to be seen in the diachronic perspective of the ee 
Stages of life. In the first two stages, childhood and ado eee 
cence, development by others predominates. At first, this pre 
dominance is absolute; the formation of an embryo is the pre 
duct of a union of two other persons. Then it lessens aS es 
child becomes more autonomous. Adult age should see a Copen 
can reversal of the conditions under which this function ° 
development is carried out: the pole "self" predominates- 

, The basic activity of self-development seems to be ng 
gration - synthesis, creation of forms - which only the oe the 
can achieve. The activity of hetero-education would then 0° nits 
analytical activity of transmitting and receiving separa fave 
of information. Self-development, so defined, would even ain. 

a separate cervical organ, the right hemisphere of the A 
Research on the organisation of the brain has shown that 


two hemispheres control different functions: "The left het peak 
phere, the seat of processes enabling people to read, e 15 
and to calculate, is a tool of analysis and precia ua right 


the organ of logic and reason. It is complemented by the 
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hemisphere, the seat of integration and synthesis enabling us 

to recognise forms. It confers the sense of timing and dominates 
artistic creations" (de Rosnay, 1975, p.258). Up to now, tempo- 
ral education by others has primarily developed the left hemi- 
sphere, the hemisphere of analysis. Self-development should de- 
velop the right, the hemisphere of synthesis. 


4.2 Learning - an ecological activity 


There are a large number of very complex, refined, and 
elaborate theories of learning. The only one that provides use- 
ful and usable categories for an analysis of the educational 
function in its multiple places and times seems to be the theory 
propounded by G. Bateson (1977, pp.253-282). These categories 
are schematically presented in the table below. 


Starting from Russell's theory of logical types, these 
four categories (Learning 0, I, II and III) interlock by means 
of "ordering the learning processes according to the hierarchic 
Classification of the types of error that have to be rectified 
in the course of the various learning processes. Learning 0 
designates the immediate base of all these acts (simple or com- 
Plex), which cannot be corrected by the process of trial and 
error. Learning I is the designation for a revision of choice 
within an unchanged set of possibilities. Learning II corres- 
Ponds to a revision of the set of possibilities among which 
the choice is made, and so on" (p. 250). The following table 
explains the criteria for this categorisation, presents the 
types of learning belonging to each category, and analyses one 
pone the meeting of an attractive woman and a handsome man in 
a lift. 
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CATEGORIES OF LEARNING 


Source: Gregory Bateson, 


Categories of learning 


1977, pp. 253-281 


Analysis of a case: Meeting an 
attractive person in a lift 


Examples: stereotyped 


reaction 
routine activity 


Attraction felt but not shown 
Impassiveness 


No learning 


a ee ek A ee et ee 


Learnin Reaction with 
possibility of correction 
within a set of specific 
possibilities 


No ambiguity or contradiction 


Examples: Pavlovian condition- 


ing 
training 
repetition 


Sexual invitation through a 
reaction that is part of the oe 
sexual code. A non-response Pre 
vokes another attempt within 
code. h 
Learning of sexual approac 


Possibility of correction by 
extending the possibilities 
of reaction 


- opening up other sets of 
possibilities 

- enlarging the context of 
perception 

- possible ambiguity and 
contradiction, but within 
the limits of self-affirma- 
tion of the self, and of a 
view of the world 


A so- 
Possible sexual, but A is 
cial, personal, profess! 

etc. reaction 


al, perso” 


soct 
Sexual as well as ning 


nal and professional Lear 
by man or woman 
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Examples: learning to learn 


learning to see the 
entirety of contexts 


Learning III: Reaction with Personal upheaval 


sources of reaction, i.e. 


the self 
Examples: overcoming the con- ~- Questioning of the self 
tradictions of II - of the view of women or men 
profound re-defini- Existential learning 
tion of the self 
change of personali- 
ty 
of mental structure 
of the frame of re- 
ference 
Learning of the context of con- 
texts 
NOTES 


1. Interpreted by Jean Bollack and Heinz Wisman in Héraclite 
ou la séparation: "What then is the lifetime of man but 
a unity of ages? Not a life, as one might think, nor even 
a growth, not a son separated from his father, but a son- 
father endowed with another age. Thus the aeon (of an indi- 
vidual) includes the child he has produced and is accomplish- 
ed when the child equals his father. The first years of life, 
in their turn, form the half of the next generation. The 
ages" overlap, crossing each time in the middle." 


2. A typical American spends 1,500 hours per year in his car. 
He sits in it, running or stopping, he works in order to 
pay for it, to pay for petrol, tyres, toll, insurance, fines, 
taxes, etc. This American needs 1,500 hours of work to run 
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the car for 10,000 kilometres; that makes an hour for 6 
kilometres. In countries that have no transport industry, 
this is exactly the speed of walking the same distance; 
moreover, the walker can go in any direction. 3 per cent to 
8 per cent of social time is spent on that purpose. What 
distinguishes transportation in rich and in very poor coun- 
tries is thus not greater efficiency, but the necessity to 
consume vast amounts of the energy conditioned by the trans- 
port industry" (Illich, 1973). In France, J.P. Dupuy has 
calculated that for all social classes, the bicycle attains 
the highest speed in terms of kilometres per hour. 


3. Françoise Erbs, analysing her self-development. 


4. Mass-produced here means "the groups of people waiting for 
the bus..., who experience in the banalities of everyday ion 
life the situations of solitude, reciprocity and unificat 
brought about by external circumstances (and the a ad 
tion into masses by outside forces) which characterise, fO 
instance, the inhabitants of cities when they find them- 
selves assembled without being integrated through work, „ 
struggle or any other activity of a common organised grouP 
(Sartre, 1960). 
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Chapter 6 


Space Learning and Lifelong 
Education 


G. Saez 


1, Introduction 


í Our relationship with space is a direct one. Everybody 
lives in space, every object finds its place in it. The first 
ability that is socially developed, together with language, is 
knowledge and experience of space. Psychologists such as Piaget 
have shown that the stages of structuration of an individual's 
Psyche are also the stages of his structuration of space. 


This knowledge of space is acquired through processes so 
ancient and internalised that they appear to be "natural". For 
centuries little attention was paid to it. Societies with a 
stable structure pay no attention to it either; they rely on 
the immense knowledge of space they have acquired through the 
ages, without, however, being able to analyse it clearly. 


_ Why think about space? In particular, why make it a foun- 
dation of lifelong education, seeing that by definition every 
educational activity is supported by space? One justification 
Of such work would be to reflect upon the "educational" poten- 
tialities of the particular spaces we call "educational". This 
aspect will be only briefly dealt with here, for it assumes 


hat the question of the individual's relations to space is 
elations that should 


already settled. But these are complex ri n a : 
© elucidated as far as possible. To guide us in this labyrinth, 
this study will advance the thesis that there are profound homo- 
ogies between space and education. The relation to space, like 
© relation to experience, is continuous: both are lifelong 
learning and lifelong experience. The necessity to are 
k Ese two apparently so closely linked realities apies Ae | 
he high degree of complexity attained by our industrialise 
Societies and their dependencies. These have produced such pro- 
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found changes that knowledge of space and the relations to 
space become less and less obvious. Space has become problema- 
tical. 


Asking the man in the street what he understands by a 
certain notion sometimes produces astonishing results. For in- 
stance, if a townsman is asked: "What exactly do you understand 
by space?" the chances are that he will reply: "Man walking 
on the moon, the spacelab, the Salyut tests". Another might 
add: "There is not enough space here". The same question put to 
a farmer may also get two responses, either a request to it 
explain the question or a remark like, "Oh, there is quite a bi 
of space here". 


Are these spaces the same? What is the significance of 
the answers given by the townsman and the farmer? Firstly, and 
no doubt essentially, that space is a cultural category. It is 
difficult to imagine these individuals struggling with an ab- 
stract space; they can only be imagined in the concrete space 
in which they live and which they mould. Moreover, each space 
depends on long, numerous, and complex learning processes which 
each society develops in its specific manner. 


d The answers also show that space is not a homogeneous or 
fixed category th 
inhabitant of a 1 


! He also has to lear learn to extend 
it and master it. An pcre’. Led 


with d that is the difficulty he has to cope 


To the farmer space is stable. It i ene 
; A is a sensory expe 
ence. Installed on a soi] that has been known for generations, 
he is heir to a long tradition that ha i 
virtually invariable i 


The space he looks at, im 
ife and transforms him, a aA 
kind of osmosis, the stru 


i imbue the individual and bring about an adapt- 
atior characteristic of rural cultures. 
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These ideal types - the farmer, the townsman - have been 
roughly outlined in order to bring out two sides of the same 
reflection about space: in a world where space has lost all sta- 
bility, where it is no longer a reference point, how can an 
understanding of space help us to master space and the world, 
individually or collectively? How can we, with the aid of space, 
better assess what we are, what we are living for, the values 
we cherish? How can an individual find his place in the world 
knowing that it is always the world which assigns a place to 
him? 


Having clarified the status of space, the observations 
that follow will be based on two theses that are in constant 
tension. According to the first thesis, a process is going on 
under our eyes which tends to planetise space, to turn it into 
an instrument of social management by increasingly detaching 
it from sensory experience. This process includes the current 
trends to divide up space and the emergence of "scientific dis- 
ciplines" of adaptation of space which rationalise these pro- 
cesses. Though urban space is not at the core of our concerns, 
owing to the intense work to which it is subjected, no kind of 


Space really escapes this division. 


y According to the second thesis, the whole or part of our 
identity depends on our relation with space. In principle, our 
relation with space is a relation with others, with culture. But 
only in principle, for this relationship that contributes to the 
rapid changes going on in the world is steadily weakening. | 
However, the argument in this paper is that it can be sustained 
and developed if it is conceived as lifelong learning. Then the 
relationship with space continues to make sense; through this 
relationship people discover themselves, and create and under- 
stand their culture. It will here be called "appropriated space 


Or, what is perhaps a better term, "territory". Appropriation 
of space iation of time, of the body) 
(as, elsewhere, appropr be major tasks of life- 


or territorialisation are considered to 


long education. Although territorialisation alone cannot ensure 
the social identity of a community, if this social identity is 


not based on a place, a territory, it quickly breaks up and 
disintegrates. 


” 


The Status of Space 


s Our epoch and our sciences never cease to speak to us of 
aae Everything seems to be space: the space of the geogra- 
er, the mathematician, the painter, the psychoanalyst. Space 
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i The 
i = idian, economic, transnational, micro or macro. i 
Vist a cee Can we ourselves speak sb Pali Pa 
lifelong education or of space in lifelong rigs ie ESO 
falling victim to all the spatial metaphors? The ronu BT ese 
developed here consists in gradually getting aer ETA 
spaces and discourses about space, not in order A hema 
space that is "purer" than others and on which a the 


; i in 
learning could be built up, but in order to find a meaning 
this multiplicity of spaces. 


They 
The various social sciences vulgarise the eS Pe cb 
use it to designate what they want to know, the fie se vas 
they work, when they have no other name for it. There kind 
Yet space is not a wor! K 
which creates models and pu 


word space will be avoided 
scribe are outside Space b 
by definition 


But rather than worrying about t 
Word, it may b 


a nt 
poverished. Other specialists adopt a differe 
l 3 they assig 
disciplines. For instanc -tical 
ociology on that of social relations, polit concent 
Geography is based on E 
» the science of localisa 


A eful 
3 While geography obviously offers very refined AE a 
Instruments for an understanding of space, it cannot C 
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monopoly because space, though not an all-embracing notion, is 
at least a cross-notion that opens the way to interdisciplinary 
research. 


The dominant trend in social sciences is to turn space in- 
to a paradigm, just as language was seen as a paradigm some 
years ago in a series of studies inspired by the methods and 
concepts of linguistics. This way of using space as a central 
but never defined concept should be guarded against. Giving 
space an exceedingly high status, making it the very principle 
of happiness or a means of control and oppression, means re- 
ducing the value of the rules by which this space is produced, 
of the rules that form its image, of the manner in which it is 
experienced. This is an old trend, as exemplified in the 
eighteenth century by Bentham's dream of the panopticon, which 
was to make it possible to control a whole society by means of 
adapting space substituted for the master's eye. Is there a 
Continuity from prison, for which the panopticon had been in- 
vented, to the society conceived as a prison? 


y The reversal of the formal and the ecological perspec- 
tives, which make space an arrangement of perceptible forms out- 
Side the individuals and institutions living in them, gives a 
unity to the notion of territory: The spatial order is no longer 
Seen as a reflection of the social order but as an effect Of Tt 
As has been shown by Levi-Strauss in his famous example of the 
Village Borero, there are undeniable profound homologies be- 
tween the structure of social relations and the structure of 
objects. Nevertheless, the one cannot be studied in place of 
the other. 


._ AS soon as the emphasis is shifted to individuals and 
their relationships and to institutions and their functioning, 
Space becomes social, as time is social. Neither space nor time 
can escape from the social relations that structure them. 

The new ising from this situation force us to 
concentrate ikea oo abe Wee n which objects are distributed in 
Space and more on the manner in which individuals and social 
groups understand this distribution, on the spatial relations 
cues establish among themselves, and on the particular reper- 

e Ssions space provokes in man's imagination. This Tife space - 
ane at the heart of human activities. Assigning an peas 
alue to it means revealing the multiple traces of knowledge sy 
and human experience imprinted on space in order to shape it an 
© turn it, more or less, into a work of art. This space obvious- 
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TETE i sp it 
ly has so many dimensions that it is impossible to grasp 
fully. 


3; A Space that Moves Away 


Space is a problematical reality. Its status ia R 
rapidiy. Space is always a product. But whereas in aa 
this production obeyed very precise rules and was de Fass uneone 
collectively, today it has become an autonomous activi some 
nected with the population and often imposed on it. R eas 
duction of Space is becoming a purely economic or pure $ space 
nistrative activity. What dominates in the production A een 
is in fact a Production of Particular spaces, separate 


? > very 
each other, parallel and functionalised. It is, therefore, vé 


i viction 
difficult to think of Space as a unity. However, the con 
remains that there are ways 


i t 
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suppress the fragmentation of space. 


The space of social re 


ork » 
lations is the space of home, W! 
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5 i distin- 
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fragmentation of Space. By attributing different fun Aye already 
space (inhabiting, Working, learning, recreation) we ndivided 
dividing it up, whilst at the same time proposing an u 


Space, at least for the purpose of analysis. 


> aS, to a smal 
gories were intermixed 


and unitary Image of sp 


x of 
narrow spaces. It may thus be said that the modern ioro 
as the capacity to abstract and separate social re 
rives from the splitting up of daily life. 


ains 
very social relation gradually 92! Jent 
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Space. This process of assigning an exclusive space to every- 
thing and everyone is neither entirely new, nor is it irremedi- 
ably impoverishing, provided that the key to the passage from 
one space to another is provided. The danger arises when these 
spaces are institutionally defined, programmed, and managed 
Without the participation of those concerned. This intense spa- 
tialisation is not to be confounded with territorialisation. 


_ The techniques of spatial zoning, applied in many coun- 
tries and influenced by functionalist theories, are responsible 
for this fragmentation and segregation of spaces. Two conse- 
quences arise from the ceaseless application of these techniques 
for half a century. First, the separation of activities in 
Space: When one has to go back and forth through town to work, 
to see a football match or listen to a concert, one simply tra- 
verses distances and learns nothing about urban diversity. 
Above all, one is badly equipped to discover the logic of this 
Separation, for a space isolated from all other spaces tells us 
Nothing about space. 


. ‘The very fact that these activities (and the buildings 

ìn which they take place) are dispersed in space limits any 
attempt to arrive at a global understanding. But there is | 
another, still more damaging consequence of the zoning in indus- 
trialised societies: social segregation. This constitutes not 
only an obstacle to a knowledge of space based on appropriation 
of space, it is also an obstacle to lifelong education, or to 
any educational practice. 


; Since social segregation arises from economic conditions, 
it can be eliminated only by a strong political will. Until 
Social segregation, or at least its excesses, has disappeared, 
the learning of space will remain a pipedream. Segregation im- 
Pedes any communication with others. For the lowest social N 
SOUPS this is a vital point. When one is deprived of any Pa 
sound experience of the spaces of others, a whole SECER Ria 
P life remains unknown and uncomprehended; civic, 50 ; 
nd symbolic capacities cannot develop. 


The problem of segregation (and its more spectacular te 
fects, e.g. vandalism, T defeats town pame 
cially those who believe that well-designed urban e" Gefeats 
ae Will produce socially good manners. But while it seie- 
ome of them, others seem to accommodate to it. S a E 
gation is even raised to the level of doctrine on the pre 


sie ace 
that the evolution of minorities is primarily a matter or Sh 
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or on the periphery, Programmed, arranged. eect what is being 
space been the focus of so much activity. owever neo”, bit 
abstractly planned or Programmed is clearly not er 42 the 
directly and inevitably the life of social groups. a Ey CERE 
proliferation of discourse about space that leads u 
it as real and to make it an object of policies. 


5 the 
The raw material of this process is nature or, as 
Planners call TE; 


ses 
“natural space". In this process naturs a 
its characteristics and gradually becomes ee R existed 
tionalised. The strong link between nature and man tha ubsists: 
in rural societies is broken. Only a vague idea of it Seh 
contemplation of nature and simulation of real nature, 
as "nature reserves" 


esis en- 
or "natural parks", which inevitably r 
der any experience of nature artificial. 


ieee aking 
Detaching man from nature is the precondition er ane 
Space an object and exploiting it as if it were devoi 
trinsic value, 


Even history is losin 
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a final identity, but rathe 
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Nothing seems to escape this 
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urban si 
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ieee Baca a combine into an abstract ey ee 
ence a fil iness. ni impression that one can no longer ai a. 
. All that remains is a distressing void ce 


When it i i 

engi tha ee considered that, in addition to this phenom- 
ference points Ra i of signs tends to obscure the old 
Borom ae x: e old spaces, the new situation will at one 
perience the eet for instance, does a Malaysian peasant ex- 
peasant fron the al passage to the universe of Singapore? Or the 
the Pak Aiea eel irl amy of Brazil who is abruptly thrown int 
space is a a y of Sao Paulo? In these cases, the rupture in 
oNoeese. a kn ural rupture, i.e. a rupture in the learnin 

each in the system of lifelong education. : 


r As th s a 
increasingly bi of life in industrialised societies becomes 
uniformity seem orm, space also becomes uniform. Sometimes this 
shows that thi s to be a protection. The phenomenon of holidays 
of individuals. protection can verge on the absurd. For millions 
place, a new or the word "holiday" does not signify a change of 
holidays an ea of space, new experiences. There are 
of the workin are nothing but consumption, a mere rebuilding 
care not to Hi capacity, and the organisers of holidays take 
build in ma me the structures of customary space. Thus they 
Produce an ae loge surroundings "holiday villages", which re- 
ing country and icial way of life unconnected with the surround- 
nork. Since the providing. temporary relief from the worries of 
Tonal dimensien ardly differ from everyday space the educa- 
made to get to k of such spaces is minute or nil. No effort is 
earn what they te the spatial codes of the host country an 
© reduction of an teach us. Space becomes homogeneous through 
ational fing eR Indo On the global level, the multi- 
one: the i pala how space is to be used. To an even higher 
a esspatialivetr en of information networks initiates a kind 
pate and more neb on. The relationship with space thus becomes 
Ue sense of satin and man loses his orientation, in the 
tic, as is 
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and poli- 
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d by 
It is to be feared that a science of PEE gis 

specialists behind closed doors would be one o “iready heen 
threats to the idea of lifelong education. As na guided 
said, lifelong education is at the same time a REE EA Ae 
by our Personality, an analysis of information re tion of space 
synthesis of this information. If scientific pro a, analyse 
is not included in lifelong education, and if we c nthesise our 
it because it is too Opaque, then our ability to an onder’ t 
spatial experience and practice will be affected. teristics OF 
avoid this, it is necessary to determine the charac 


i educa- 
a space education integrated in the process of lifelong 
tion. 


. Mis- 
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trust of these disciplines or arts of doing does no 
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n analysis of s 
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sense of beauty displayed the large 
> the terraced rice fields in Bali, or 
are proof of this. 
me 
It is an immense task to prevent the knowledge of A f 
from discouraging the initiative and imagination of the 
mankind to the detriment of lifelong education. 
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4, A Space to Be Appropriated 


One of the tasks man spontaneously sets himself is to 
know and understand how a number of phenomena combise tc create 
the space in which he lives, his territory. He has to put his 
own imprint on this space by shaping or influencing the pheno- 
mena which participate in the production of space. Lifelong edu- 
cation organises the understanding of these phenomena and syn- 
thesises the various kinds of knowledge trat contribute to it. 
Furthermore it can be a kind of meditation on the tools we 
employ to transform space. It introduces us to appropriated 
space. 


Appropriated space is territory, as has been said. Appro- 
priation is necessarily a long process by which everything that 
has been fragnented or destroyed by the advance of the economic 
system or by a badly controlled technology of space is reinte- 
grated. 


When the confusion about space is overcome and space is 
placed into a social dynamic, it can be shown more concretely 
that the real stake is not space as such, but a relationship 
that establishes very close ties between a group of people, 
their norms, their culture, and the place where they live or 
want to live. 


Most observers agree that there is a "desire to belong to 
a place" and that this desire is the foundation of appropriation. 
For every social group or community, its relation to the soil 
becomes an endless source of myths, codes, and behaviour pat- 
terns. Within each group, more or less fixed structures which 
allocate a definite position in space to each of its members 
assign to them modes of actions and demand of them certain at- 
titudes. Of course these modes of action and these attitudes are 
not static; they evolve. But they always express a conception of 
the world, a relationship with others. (The evolution of behav- 
iour in Christian religious buildings offers a striking example.) 
This behaviour may in turn be flexible or rigid, exuberant or 
reserved, communal or individual. 


This desire to belong to a place, which is also a desire 
to be, becomes stronger or weaker according to the obstacles it 
meets. It is exasperated in those who feel they have been de- — 
prived of their soil; it is almost non-existent in nomads; it is 
brutally asserted by conquering peoples. In fact, it has always 
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blem and seems to remain a major problem in the 
pease nee in which space is predominantly phones 
to be rarefied, withdrawing, fixed within political boun Tari 
conceived as inalienable properties. Hence one of the TA 
ly used means of domination and subjection has been eats 
placement of entire populations. These displaced popula 1 a 
were able to take with them their languages and their P ol op 
but these rapidly deteriorated and atrophied as if the f ee 
sap had now been cut off. The fact that most cultures pore 
organic metaphor to describe man's relations to his terri 
indicates the strength of this tie. 


belong to a place". Some ideologies gana, 
this very vivid expression set up pseudo-territories, wit 
providing the means 


Where should this reunification of space begin? Which 
spaces should it includ 


ces s e? There can be no doubt that it should 
begin with the corporal organisation of our entire perceptio 
of space - the body. Every i i 


from the immediate environment of : 
~ why not? - to interstellar space 
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Research on the perception of space makes an indispen- 
sable contribution because it deals with aspects that are often 
neglected. Bailly (1977) has studied the psychological works on 
space. He shows that many important discoveries concerning per- 
sonal and familial space are directly derived from technico- 
military applications or market research undertaken for public- 
ity purposes. Evidently educationists, like town planners, have 
long neglected to enquire into personal-familial space. The pre- 
dominant model in new constructions is still the cube, one cube 
being added to other cubes to form a bigger cube. In this re- 
spect, architectural innovations do not seem to have been widely 
diffused as one might wish. Lack of resources and the urgent 
need to build towns for housing, together with a lack of imagi- 
nation, have produced an urbanism that can be maiming. 


The analyses made by the Chicago School are most import- 
ant contributions to this search for ideal space for social re- 
lations. According to these analyses, the neighbourhood as a 
living unit is the most likely place to develop a process of 
mutual education and individual self-education. Such a neigh- 
bourhood would be characterised by territoriality for it com- 
bines the phenomena of defence and attack, significance and 


identity. 


What appears to be missing is the essential element of 
political control, which can give a social identity to a formal 
division of space. Other elements, e.g. arts and economy, also 
contribute to establishing this identity. There are a large 
number of social roles for everyone. And while a unity of these 
social roles has to be achieved by ourselves, by our image of 
ourselves, it is difficult to see what, other than political 
Planning, could achieve a unity of space. Very often this uni- 
dimensionality is itself politically ossified. 


The fact that there are many possible hierarchies of 
spaces indicates that one cannot choose to appropriate one par- 
ticular space without violating others. By localising activities 
and people, we learn the essential rules governing the work re- 
lations and movement of people. This movement is not limited 
to any particular space, it occupies the whole of space. 

But appropriation can also occur at another stage. By 
What indisputable criterion can we measure it? Some sociologists 
think that the number of associations in a given area (and the 
Number of participants in these associations) indicate the 
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i i i nity life and appropriation of 
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me 
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Let us take, for example, a medium-sized town that has 
preserved most of its monuments. What are its outstanding fea- 
tures? Doubtlessly, the seats of power. The Piazza della Signoria 
in Florence reveals the power of the Medicis, who fostered art 
and beauty and offered works of art to be admired by the citi- 
zens. A century later, the glory of the papacy found expression 
in St. Peter's in Rome. Everywhere in Europe, absolute power 
is represented by grandiose palaces. Still later, the industrial 
middle class celebrated its triumph by creating a landscape of 
tall chimneys and an architecture of the well-to-do. And the 
underground commercial centres in Montreal and the immense sky- 
scrapers and open or enclosed buildings of the Management centres 
in Chicago or New York are the most significant monuments of the 
consumer society. Thus the path of power through time can be 
traced along the places it has chosen for itself. These may be 
separated from each other or united in an ideal synthesis, as 


they are in Brasilia. 


The town teaches us our history. This is one of its main 
functions along with its economic functions. This teaching may 
or may not be well organised. One can start out on the discovery 
of the town equipped with sharp analytical instruments, or one 


can do so more casually. Whatever the approach, the town has an 
integrating and socialising effect on us. The historian Braudel 


writes: The town “leads the barbarian to the civilisation of 
Places and streets". 


But space does not only make us encounter the past. It 
also forces us to take up a stance towards the present and what 
may be a present crisis. This crisis has given rise to such an 
abundant literature that it is unnecessary to add another inter- 
pretation here. Let us merely say that there is a split between 
the purely functional point of view and the requirements of 


social utilisation. 


For example, which viewpoint predominates when a commer- 
cial centre is built: the satisfaction of needs, or profit mo- 
tives? When a motorway is built: improvement of social communi- 
cation, or improvement of goods transport? The cases where a 
society can reconcile these two points of view are still rare. 
The same difficulty lies at the core of the criticism levelled 
against educational institutions with regard to their relations 


with space. 


If, as has been argued, space is educational because it 
constantly emits signals and reveals values, then the questions 
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. School. When it is Considered that such activities as ma 
ics, Sports, film, c 
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A a- 
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he 
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«ght 
At the same time that Space becomes homogeneous, the ye 
to be different is Strongly claimed as one of the solutions 
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preserving cultural identities. But the right to be different 
is the most difficult to attain. It cannot be granted nor does 
it evolve by itself; if it is not. to be reduced to mere toler- 
ance and so lose its effectiveness, it has to be fought for. 


The right to be different gives back a meaning to places, 
whereas the modern world produces a space without places. Just 
as the right to be different has to be won, so the appropri- 
ation of space cannot be simply the result of a decision but 
must be a process engaged in by the inhabitants concerned, a 
process to which they give a meaning. This process involves 
some questioning: First of all, questioning the functional mo- 
del of space according to which space is nothing but a "machine 
to inhabit", as Le Corbusier said, or a "production machine", 
or a "consumption machine". This questioning may have penetrat- 
ed into the domain of theory, but it is slow to penetrate real- 
ity. If the results of some investigations are accepted, it be- 
comes clear that the image a person has of space depends large- 
ly on the concrete characteristics of the spaces in which he 
lives. It is, therefore, to be feared that the aesthetic impo- 
verishment of built-up space will entail a corresponding impo- 


verishment of the imagination. 


The poorest, emptiest spatial images are those of resi- 
dential suburbs, of big housing estates with their shopping and 
recreational centres. In time these urban wastelands may de- 
velop a fuller life. But it will remain limited, for the very 
structure of these spaces has been reduced, cut up into schema- 


tic elements. 
"once and for all". The econo- 


mic powers on which this segregation depends cannot be easily 
overthrown. Only an act of collective will can attenuate the 

worst of its effects. Cultural and socio-cultural programmes 

and communal action try, with varying success, to oppose the 

effects of segregation by stimulating spatial appropriation, 

the starting point of other appropriations and other initia- 
tives. 


Space has been segregated 


5. Space, Power and Values 


b Geography leads us to believe that all powers have a spa- 
tial dimension. From this perspective one might say that there 
is no power without a territory and that every territory presup- 
poses a power that has organised it. The geographer Claval (1978) 
even proposes a typology of powers based on types of spatial 
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from a "closed" space to an open one at the same time opens up 
a new liberty and new opportunities for education and learning. 
For, just as we use only a small portion of our Mental capaci- 
ties, so we use only a small portion of our liberty. Translated 
into the political dimension, this means limiting the power of 
the big organisations and decentralising control from the col- 


lective power to the local level. 


This dynamic explains the changes in man's relations to 
space that have occurred in the last three decades. Vast em- 
pires have been created, and these empires have perforce a very 
different relation to space than that of, say, a nation. In 
contrast to earlier empires, these new ones do not continuously 
expand in space. To them space, the conquest of territories, is 
not necessarily the most important aim. Their primary objective 
js submission to a way of life and, more than in the past, ad- 
herence to an ideology. These imperial ideologies are the only 
ones that can break the very strong institution of the nation- 
state, as the constitution of the two "blocks" proves. At the 
same time, the nation-state is the only current form of resis- 
tance to imperialist designs, as proved by the upsurge of na- 
tionalism in the world. 


Our deliberations on territoriality and the need for ap- 
propriation of space should not deflect us from the challenge 
the modern world presents to lifelong education. The social 
space we know best and on which our immediate references are 
based must not be limited to what is within arm's reach or to 
the town or the village. At all costs our experience of space 
must encompass the world, for most important decisions today 
are worldwide. Knowing whether one's job is safe in a changing 
industrial region, or whether the soil will be irrigated so that 
it can produce a harvest, no longer depends on institutions 
that can be controlled because they are near at hand. These 
decisions are taken at the four corners of the world and con- 
cern the whole world. This illustrates the limitations of Schu- 
macher's "Small is beautiful" and the dangers of an idealis- 
ation of the past and the community. A project that is confined 
to a local territory, a village, or a small town is a regres- 
sion, a return to the past and, definitely, a limitation. The 
dynamic perspective introduced here considers appropriation as 
a primary requisite and a spring-board for a better understand- 
ing of the world, as a means of influencing destinies and not 
as an end in itself. In this perspective participation is no 
longer confined to a given area but transcends it as soon as 
it is well established. Learning to know our immediate space 
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ici i in i i ivi ial entity are 
and participating in it to make it a living socia allan 
pay ahe first steps that should lead us to greater participa 
tion in the world. 


6. Space and the Image of Space 


Like other areas of learning, space is a foundation g 4 
lifelong education, as this paper has shown. Emphasis has a F 
been placed throughout on the profound relationship hemem S al 
tinous space education and continued education of the indivi 4 
by means of his educative experiences. The continuous antes 
tion between experience and the knowledge already acquired by 


each individual has an analogous structure to that of progres- 
sive adaptation of space. 


This analogy of space with lifelong education is, of | 
course, also an analogy with time. In learning about space, In 
the impressions we receive from it, we experience time in the 
forms of past time, duration and flow of time. Movement, dis- 
placement, are generally measured in terms of time. 


In the life of 
mous with irreplaceab 
as with unbearable co 


an adult, past time can often be synony-.} 
le cultural riches on the one hand as Mace 

Nstraints and norms on the other. These up- 
sentiments are only apparently contradictory. In fact, they 5$ 
Port each other; change is never a complete break. The lived 
Space of the adult is a perpetual quest to come to terms pin, 
determinants and constraints. The problem of individual liberty 
is also one of s 


i oT space. This is what the present debate on the 
instrumentalisation of space is all about. 


BS eter 
uction, the place of imaginatio 
of finding in this tangle © ae 
but many. meanings, is safeguar 
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ina 4 whereas i interpretatio 
everything is reduced to surveillance. Boa ak at 
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of space should revive this unending dialogue between imagin- 
ation and space. Whoever visits a museum of maps and prints ex- 
periences an emotion; these old maps invite dreams. The world 
represented on them can be read from end to end, yet it retains 
its part of surprise and mystery. This element of surprise and 
mystery, this dialogue with the unknown which enlarges space 
tends to be suppressed in the concrete spaces in which we live. 
There it barely survives in the saga of “space conquest", con- 
ceived as a saga of modern science and technology with their 
spaceships and their computers. 


As has been seen, our conception of continuing spatial 
learning based on the idea of lifelong education goes beyond 
a simple pedagogy of geography or town-planning. Space is seen 
as a rich composite text which helps to break down the walls 
between disciplines (exposing their relativity) in order to 
discover the relations existing between these structures. At 
the same time there should also be a kind of play with space, 
using it as a preliminary for artistic creation, transforma- 
tion and appropriation. By always continuing to learn we will 
discover how much there is to learn everywhere. 
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Chapter 7 


The Role and Importance 
of Art in Life: Some Thoughts 
on Lifelong Education 
Conceived as “Learning to be” 


I. Wojnar 


hie Introduction 


The present study forms part of a collection of papers on 
various learning areas which contribute to human growth. It has, 
therefore, been necessary to find a multi-dimensional orienta- 
tion that makes it possible to consider man as a dynamic being, 
as creator of himself. The notion of "learning to be" has pene- 
trated to all parts of the world, but it must be admitted that 
the inverse dictum, "being to learn", is equally justified. The 
two together constitute the very essence of human creativity and 
development. The originality of the idea of lifelong education 
lies in its open conception of man who "becomes ever more what 
he is". "In man everything is a pathway", the philosophers have 
stated; and on this pathway nothing is determined in advance. 
Each crossing represents a free choice depending on the wisdom 
of the individual. This is what education means - it is always 
basically self-development. 


A quotation from Henri Bergson's "L'énergie spirituelle" 
may help to illuminate the ideas developed in this article: "If 
in all domains the triumph of life is creation, then we must 
assume that human life has its raison d'être in a creation which, 
unlike that of the artist or the scholar, can be pursued at every 
moment by every human being - the creation of himself by himself, 
the growth of his personality through an effort that draws much 
out of little, of next-to-nothing, and that incessantly adds to 
the richness of the world". In following this line of thought, 
the factors contributing to this self-creation must be inquired 
into, particularly the factor of art. 
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; ion of 

It may seem that there is no need to A lace tail 
art and that enough has already been said about ar ee 
tion. It would, however, be an ee lar eztian to THREE 
this study to art education, even in its highest | renee 
sence, this education contains a serious contradic on of educa 
opens up a new set of problems. Art is seen as a SE ohenee 
tion, and rightly so. But at the same time artistic E It 
is entirely free, unselfish, and devoid of profit T this 
brings to light a profoundly human element which, wi Sscuicies 
experience, might remain hidden and dormant. gem tai tie: 
of man, his emotions, his imagination, and eS the 
spond in a personal manner are awakened and stimulate’ Y nt sn 
disinterested character of art, which intensifies the m nents 
which it is experienced. The chain of such disintereste havactert 
Constitutes the richness of life. Thus, art has a dual st the 
it is a means of human education and a means of ig cease, OST 
human being. Since Creative man, i.e., the artist, has ieee 
intense experiences, the artistic works resulting from 


experiences are documents of what constitutes a more praveune 
human reality. Art, while remaining a factor of human uroni 
appears as a key to a better understanding of man; it reve 
his impulses, his anxieties, his problems. 


Obviously, art and man are interrelated. There can gees 
art without man, and there can be no authentic human ae of 
out art, which expresses and Confirms him. The whole histo ae 
mankind provides examples of this. Art is manifest in wore Bi 
cesses, in all aspects of collective life. It has embel 18153 
production, personalised communication, intensified human trug- 
lationships. The visual arts have emerged from the daily S A 
gle for the means of living; music has been a consequence e 
communication. But ma So manifested his imaginative $i 
mensions; > invented ideas. The entire 


Ti 
be interpreted as evidence of the oug 
of man, as a source of a particularly rich and varied, t 
vague and imprecise kn 


zekic 
tood the entirety of artistic nd 
their dual sense: as created works 


increasingly b 
dual life styles. rary changes in art confirm the 
openness of this c encompasses both the artistic es 
cultural heritage and the Way of life. Both aspects are sea 
tant for lifelong education: The transmission of the cultura 
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heritage assures the humanistic identity of man and the exis- 
tence of lasting values, and art as a way of life. Art expands 
man's creative capacities. It counterbalances the possible 
dangers of cultural alienation and requires free, spontaneous, 
and diversified learning. 


In this study, answers will be sought to some fundamental 
questions with the aid of the ideas that have been outlined. 
Firstly, the educational domain in the broad sense of the word 
will be investigated to discover the gaps in its relations with 
art. This is a kind of exploration aiming to identify needs in 
human education that art could help to meet. Secondly, there 
will be an analysis of the contribution which art, with its 
special resources, can make as a source of knowledge about man. 
The working hypothesis is that the identified needs will find 
adequate satisfaction. Thirdly, the practical implications of 
the foregoing will be examined. If it is true that art can be 
an intensive learning process available to man on his way to 
"becoming ever more human", it is necessary to prepare an or- 
ganisational and material framework for such learning and to 
transform the ideas into concrete reality. 


Cie Needs 


Educationists throughout the world are discovering impor- 
tant and disquieting shortcomings in the education of man. While 
noting success in the fields of transmission of knowledge and 
vocational education, they are concerned about the cultural as- 
pects of human education - growth of spiritual life, man's emo- 
tions, his imagination, his attitude toward values. 


Some educationists simply neglect these kinds of problems 
and concentrate their attention on those educational processes 
which prepare people for their practical functions, their vo- 
cational duties, and their social roles as measured by the ob- 
jective criteria of career and success. But this "external" man, 
active and well-informed, with his material needs satisfied, 
becomes only too often a one-sided being deprived of an inner 
life, of elementary sensibility, indifferent to values. The well- 
known notion of "one-dimensional" man corresponds with the imaqe 
of modern man "who knows much, thinks little and does not believe 
in anything", as Léopold Flam says in his "L'homme et la con- 
setence tragique". "Men of good will" in particular find that 
there are in present-day education "blank patches or vague ter- 
rains", a tendency towards pragmatism and utilitarianism instead 
of towards a more personal education inspired by higher values. 


ALBLE-K 
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Translated into action, the necessity to humanise man ae 
mands a fostering of everything that constitutes his personal) Yo 
inner life, moral attitudes, and consciousness. This programme 
for the defence of man aims to save his essence by resisting 
the anti-human forces which are engendered by the techgocra me 
civilisation characterised by consumption, conformism, and the 


herd spirit. The need is felt for a new humanistic education 
based on cultural values. 


Clearly, what is necessary is to emphasise the spiritual 
and poetic dimension of human life, which has become too pon 
mented and superficial. An analysis of the role art has playe 
in the intensification of this aspect of life shows that there 
is an artistic thread running through it that corresponds to 
human needs on the personal and humanistic plane. 


Art has been a part of human life since the dawn of ree 
tory. It has found expression both in the activities of man ane 
in his spiritual life. Rightly, there has always been an empha 
Sis on the relation of art to work as well as to magic. The 
Greeks interpreted this dual aspect by defining art as at ee 
same time a production and a creation identical with poetry- 
the most ancient epoch, the functions of art, distinguished 
ever more clearly in thought and analysis, constituted a whole 
that may best illustrate the integral nature of human experi- 
ence. Art embraced both expression (and hence communication) o 
personal experience and a cathartic effect, which brought 1ib- 


eration and relief. These functions were fulfilled especially 
by the arts aki 


n to poetic creation and including the different 
forms and modal song, dance, etc.) and litera- 
ture. There has awareness of the educational ef- 
fect of art rt inspires and directs human 
helped toward a better percep- 


n of mind. In the 19th 
century this “Apollonian" arts, and the en- 
tire range of dynamic arts, where each individual experience 
means a new enrichment, was called "Dionysian". This dual tra- 
dition, rooted in antiquity,’ has Passed on to us a conception 
of art which expresses and satisfies man's most essential needs 
by synthesising the practical and spiritual sides of his being- 
Philosophers have often explored th ic universe of 
man and sought to find reasons for the ees of its char- 
acter. Indeed, the usual view of the genesis of art has never 
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been satisfying for those who thought about its human aspects. 
An astonishing fact is the stability of the themes expressed in 
the art of all epochs, even our own. This problem has been per- 
tinently formulated by Karl Marx, who said that, while it is 
comparatively easy to understand the genesis of art by means of 
analysing the conditions under which it was produced, there is 
not always an answer to the question of why Greek art remains a 
lasting yardstick and an exemplary model for posterity. This 
thought could be carried further by illustrating it with the aid 
of a parallel: the human condition changes in appearance in the 
course of history but always remains basically the same. If the 
strength of feeling with which present audiences follow the 
tribulations of the heroes of Greek tragedy appears surprising, 
it must be realised that they are made of the same human tissue 
and have the same sensibility toward spiritual and humanist 
matters concerning the relations of man with reality, with 
others, and with himself. 


Art is the only field of human creativity that constitutes 
a synthesis of perception of the world and its sensory interpre- 
tation, the only one that requires, both for its creation and 
its reception, an active participation of the senses, emotions, 
and imagination. Research and reflection show that the idea of 
the ancient Greeks, who stressed the multiplicity of aesthetic 
experiences, finds expression in a form of experience which en- 
compasses the emotions, the intellect, and the imagination. It 
is through a synthesis of these faculties that man best ex- 
presses and understands himself by personalising his relations 
with reality. 


Thanks to art, man succeeds in satisfying to some extent 
his need for a sharper vision of reality. To a person leading 
an "external" life, concerned only with the utilitarian aspects 
of reality, certain things remain hidden and silent. An abyss 
separates one-dimensional man from the world, and this world 
appears to him hostile and alien. The idea of art as a means of 
making the world one's own seems right; man seeks, most often 
unconsciously, to perceive more sharply, to look at the other 
side of the coin, to penetrate to the core of things. All too 
rarely does education provide a global view of the world; the 
mass media contribute to an increasing fragmentation of this 
view, and the school follows the same model. Perceiving and 
understanding is an important need of man, who seeks a partici- 
pation in the totality of being and is too often condemned to 
isolation. Through varied experiences, especially in the fields 
of literature, the theatre, and music, art responds to this 
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uest for communication with a human universe rener U 
Particular being. It offers man an enrichment of gt iad: 
it allows him to expand the dimension of his ee ET plays a 
ination. This is not merely escapism, though t at poe 
role in seeking artistic experiences. Rather it Ae oie 
communicate with others, to understand them in the P 
and to gain a personal enrichment thereby. Mere os Bed an 
need felt by people to widen both their vision o E E 
their leisure activities beyond passive reception un pag 
authentic interests. This need sometimes finds expres aie 
the search for free activities, a break with i eg flavour 
an urge to transform one's existence by adding to it Rae an 

of personal adventure. The conformism of a life impris 


; i i un- 
urbanised pursuits calls for an opening of the ae te 
derstood as the capacity to enlarge the frame of every 
perience. The popularit 


x i ti- 

y of amateur artistic or ama eee 
vities bears witness to this need, which is stifled by p 
leisure. 


of artistic expression is corporal = 
Pression. The body is the raw material of human pista 
1f through the voice, the T 
through gestures and movements. Music and dance ape ane body 
inner rh ing them with the expression of ie 
and so engender not only personal Satisfaction, but also eq 


Certain contemporary 
the public by i 
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Coincidence and free imagination. veges 
everyday life, sometimes even fascinated by the part objec 
Play in the life of moder the 
conflict betw r things and his fear of 
Power of things over man. 


Art helps to 
elements of life 
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that changes with age and modifies his corporal expression. The 
same concern has inspired those writers who are always sensitive 
to the temporal dimension of human life, the dialectic between 
duration and change. 


Man improves and expands his capacity to understand through 
the emotions, which generate an "efficacious wondering", but it 
is the wakeful intellect that controls emotional life. Thus, an 
inner equilibrium, one of the essential needs of man, is achieved. 


It follows that certain aspirations of the human person- 
ality manifest themselves through art and so become explicit. 
These aspirations, which are essential for the growth of man, 
do not find satisfaction in the circumstances of life. 


Art as a form of production reflects man's need to embel 
lish his life and to find joy in productive activities that in 
volve an element of creativity, while art as a spiritual dimen 
sion of life manifests his desire to perceive and understand 
the world with the aid of sensibility and imagination, through 
communication with others and through lived experiences. Thus, 
art represents a certain ideal of the total human being to 


which his spirit aspires. 


However, it would be wrong to limit these human aspira- 
tions and needs, which best express the essence of what is 
human, to the life of individuals. They are equally necessary 
to strengthen the powers and express the emotions of large 
communities. Art is involved in all human problems, political, 
national, social or economic, and these problems furnish proof 


of the existence of aesthetic needs. 


As a component of all human activities, art contributes 
to the improvement, especially the embellishment, of the set- 
ting of life; it gives it the special character that expresses 
a particular culture. In our epoch, in which increasing efforts 
are being made to build up a “human world", artistic creativity 
plays an :mportant part alongside scientific and technological 
creativity. The setting of life reflects the culture it repre- 
sents. 


Integration of art into social life is, however, not con- 
fined to external realities. In its most ancient forms, art was 
religious and ceremonial; it also represented collective patri- 
otic feelings. The external setting had its counterpart in 
music, sometimes also in pageants, such as the great religious 
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triotic ceremonies which inspired collective emotions, 
PUR ss of human beings. Art thus not only embellished ps f 
but ennobled it with its symbols and inspirations. It Sees 
separate activity, divorced from current social life an Hren, 
posed to it as a dream is juxtaposed to the life of man a one 
says the philosopher M. Souriau; “art penetrates the mos 3 t 
saic social life from all sides, it vitalises and expresse 
and collaborates with it". It is a life force. 


Furthermore, art ensures the continuity and identity of a 
culture through the transmission of values which take on oe 
life with every new generation. It links the past with the p oe 
sent. All this leads to a recognition of the kinship between iG 
as an expression of man's needs and art as a means of satisfy 


ion 
these needs. This line of thought leads directly to the questio! 
of art and education. 


3 Opportunities 


Interdiscip] inary research in various countries all over 
the world has revealed little-k 


that go beyond the tra 


ng for beauty. It is now acknowledged d 

ucation can be sE ler P 
edagogical conceptions: First, art educatio 
understood as the 


3.1 Thè programme of education for art 


u : ‘O- 
a d rtain number of experiences Pr 
vided by encounters with various works of art. 
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Great importance should be attached to an acquaintance 
with art commensurate with the universal character of the world 
of art in which modern man lives. The constantly growing ex- 
posure of today's public to historically and geographically very 
diverse values must alter the nature of art education. An edu- 
cation restricted to the achievements of European culture is no 
longer adequate; consideration should also be given to the cul- 
tural contributions of the Third World and to popular cultures 
as expressions of the pluralistic nature of culture, which em- 
braces not only highly diversified works of art but also various 
ways of living and working. 


Neither can an education be restricted to the traditional 
art of the past. This used to be characteristic of school pro- 
grammes limited to 19th century culture and hostile to the ar- 
tistic controversies of the modern world. But the fact of plu- 
ralistic art implies pluralistic solutions in the educational 
domain. The opinion that only the art of the past merits atten- 
tion is as unacceptable as the view, held by many young people, 
that art was born in our time. Education for art should prepare 
students for a broad acceptance of the diversity of art. It 
should introduce them to interpretation, to an understanding of 
the processes of evolution and natural transformation of phe- 
nomena, as well as to an awareness of the general socio-histori- 
cal influences that have conditioned art. Attention should also 
be paid to the new idea of "open beauty", which expects of the 
public not only knowledge and sensibility but also some activity, 
even an effort. Encounters with new artistic works demand a con- 
stant reappraisal of value judgements, even vis-d-vis the art of 


the past. 


Education for art is a matter of tolerance and choice. A 
sophisticated and sensitive individual develops a capacity to 
make personal value judgements and express individual prefer- 
ences without assuming them to be generally valid. He will say: 
"I don't like that", but never "This is bad". He will become 
increasingly receptive and accommodating towards the works of 
others. 


The content and nature of personal experiences occasioned 
by reading and by visual or aural perception may become the 
basis of an equilibrium between knowledge which is sometimes 
one-sided, and sensibility, which is sometimes merely emotional 
fascination. Neither the aesthetic culture of an art historian 
or expert nor a passive submission to the charms of a work of — 
art can be considered ideal by itself. Knowledge should intensify 
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i al. 
experience, and experience should render knowledge more person 


At a time when we are inundated by mediocre pseudo-values 
on the one hand and by superficial experiences on the other, A 
education for art becomes a crucial matter. Man needs some ort 
entation in the world of art in order to enable him to find in 
it authentic humanistic values, to experience the feeling of 
belonging to a universe of durable human culture, and to ap- 
preciate the richness of its variations. 


The linkage of art education with the process of eu tural 
diffusion helps to reach a higher stage in human petal en 
education through art. This involves all man's psychic facu g 
in accordance with Herbert Read's statement that, if too weh 
confidence is placed in intellectual power while the powers 0 
imagination are neglected, the bad will triumph. 


3.2 The relationship between art and the moral education of man 


dels and values. In this case, the education- 
ation of sympathy and approval. 
the educational effect is condi- 
resented by the work, and by the n 
ans. Art, it is thouaht, exerts ‘ 
Positive values. It is considered 
essential moral truths. This OR 
> however, only apply to works that re 
ce, choices are necessary. 


e consideration of its cathart d liberating 
effect. From this perspectiy cathartic an 3 

e t com 
to the fore. They involve >» the dramatic values of ar 


nality between ends and means. These 


insoluble situations The hero į i inspi wn 
: 0 is ambiguous. He inspires ne 

Sympathy nor approval, but instead ARER thought and gener- 

ates new experiences demanding compassion and understanding- 
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Dramatic art may lead to pessimism and bitterness. However, a 
large proportion of the most famous works show conflicts rather 
than solutions, tragedies rather than happy-ends, problematic 
persons enmeshed in the vicissitudes of fate rather than happy 
solutions or victorious heros. 


To a large proportion of educators, moral education 
through art is a function of the first conception. They believe 
that the work of the artist should suggest certain models and 
solutions. This is often true. Many examples could be given, 
starting with the heroes "without fear or blame". But consistent 
application of this conception would exclude the Greek tragedies 
and the works of Shakespeare, as well as a large number of con- 
temporary works. 


It would, however, be wrong to assume that there is no 
need for positive moral education through art. On the contrary, 
it seems essential for the early years of life, when the foun- 
dations of morality and of the principles of social behaviour 
have to be laid and the basic truths and judgements have to be 
taught. It is also very important in times of crisis, when op- 
timism and confidence in mankind are shattered and a need is 
felt to strengthen the links with the world. In the life of 
adults, compensation is sought in artistic experiences of a com- 


forting kind. 


The advantages and shortcomings of the second conception 
emerge most clearly when its universal character is considered. 
As the number of personal experiences grows and the image of the 
world acquired from the products of artistic imagination seems 
to contrast more and more with reality, the part of moral educa- 
tion that could be called dramatic education takes on increasing 
importance. The questions to which man seeks an answer from art 
grow steadily more difficult. Imitation gives way to reflection 
and comprehension, and this leads to a critical and independent 
attitude, to a search for a personal moral truth, "a morality 
without obligation or sanction". 


An attempt should therefore be made to harmonise the two 
conceptions of art. Obviously, art can, and should be, a source 
of confidence in man and in the solidity of moral values. But by 
Presenting the complex image of life, art invites personal re- 
flection and makes us aware of the insoluble drama of the human 
Condition, the transience and instability of apparently lasting 
moral ideas and the solitude of man. The early affirmative moral 
education therefore has to be followed and complemented at a 
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di e of 
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Another aspect of art, the intensification of RE 
ships, must not be neglected either. Art as a means d on under- 
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of facts and phenomena which are the object of scientific know- 
ledge. Art thus acts as an intermediary between man and reality 
by bringing it close to him in individual images. 


But it is not only in the sense of mediating objective 
reality that art provides a basis of knowledge. It is itself a 
cognitive process. It might be said that every artistic experi- 
ence also constitutes an act of knowledge acquisition. From this 
point of view, the role of art in the intellectual education of 
man is not limited to representational works illustrating cer- 
tain episodes in human life but concerns also those works that 
Constitute their own worlds. Art belongs both to the world of the 
spirit and to the world of material reality. It can be seen as 
a human activity contributing to the creation of a human world, 
a subject already referred to in this study. Concerning the con- 
tribution of art in the cognitive domain therefore, two ques- 
tions should be asked: first, what knowledge art conveys of the 
world it presents, and second, what knowledge is needed of art 
itself as a reality expressing man and his creative contribution 


to shaping the world. 


As a symbolic activity, art inspires the faculty of ex- 
Pression through symbols and the ability to interpret these 
symbols. As a product of the imagination, it addresses itself 
chiefly to the faculty of imagination. The role of personal im- 
agination is fundamental, not only for the artist-creator but 
also for the spectator or listener, who contributes to the ef- 
fectiveness of the work through a creative attitude of percep- 
tion. This phenomenon, which calls for commitment of the percei- 
ver, constitutes an acquisition of knowledge, of personal know- 
ledge. A formula widely used by American scholars in regard to 
Personal knowledge may be referred to at this point. It jis de- 
fined as knowledge deriving from experiences in which the intel- 
lect combines with the empathic faculties and with imagination- 
experiences which are the result of human creation, especially 
in the domain of art. Another concept is "left-hand" knowledge. 
This becomes a source of comprehension as against an accumula- 
tion of knowledge lacking this personal dimension. Comprehension 
thus comes near to the conception of moral education through art; 
indeed, it concerns both the cultural facts of the "human world" 
and the knowledge of man's existence. Every artistic creation 
represents, directly or indirectly, an “exploration of the exis- 
tence of others". It is concerned with the problems of the human 
Condition. An understanding of man (of others and of oneself) is 
Possible only through the development of moral sensibility and 


through the discovery of a hitherto unknown dimension of the 
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truth about man. In this respect the role of art seem Pora 
larly important and at the same time particularly difficult. 
sonal artistic experience, enriched by the moral and Og EINE 
dimensions, can become a source of knowledge of the human con i 
tion that is richer and more complete than the purely intellec 
tual knowledge presented by psychology and sociology. It is a a 
knowledge based on the empathic faculties and enhanced by a be 
fold human experience: that of the artist and that of the reader, 
Spectator, or listener. Hence it is an act of understanding 


others, cognitively as well as affectively, and this permits dia- 
logue and communication. 


In this context reference should be made to the idea of 
art as a "manual of life", a manual that serves not to provide. 
static models of life but to encourage empathic efforts throug 
works which enable man to acquire a profound self-awareness - 
Since art permits contact with the world of values as well as 


a deepening of each individual self, it leads both to a cultural 


Identity of mankind and to the personal identity of the indivi- 
ual. 


3.4 Art as a stimulation of the personality 


„į; "hen speaking of moral education, recourse must be had tO 
critical intel but when analysing the cognl 
e effects of art, emotions and imagination he 


nd creative evolution" nas es 
0 Ina considered not only as the basis 0 
tic activity but also as a dimension of human life. 

Art as a Product of the i i i i essential 
factor of inspiration; j e P EA E i 
Processes, artistic 
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_ _In the present epoch, education through and for creative 
activity is assuming increasing importance. Imagination, ex- 
pression, and activity are becoming the vital categories not 
only for the inner and autonomous world of every individual, 
but also for his relations with outer reality. The adventure of 
the spirit's encounter with the world, as John Dewey put it, pro- 
duces at the same time an act of personal expression and an ob- 
jective creative act contributing to personal development. Ex- 
Pression and creativitiy become instruments for becoming fami- 
liar with the world and understanding it better. 


The opportunities which art offers to education on the 
cultural, moral, and intellectual planes call for appropriate 
Practical applications at every level of man's development. 


s While art can contribute to the growth of man at every age, 
differentiations have to be made. Since the life of the emotions, 
imagination, and creativity are most intense in childhood, this 
is the stage which is most receptive to the effects of art in 
its integral sense. And recent research has shown that the cre- 
ative forces in the domain of art obey the same principle that 
governs creativity in the domain of science. Consequently, the 
development of creativity in the field of art contributes to the 
development of creativity in human beings generally. It has fur- 
ther been shown that it is possible to transfer the creative 
faculties displayed by children to later life. In the light of 
this possibility, the free activities of children do not end 
with childhood, but serve to generate the attitudes and capaci- - 
ties necessary to the adult for activities which demand a cre- 
ative effort. The American researchers Guilford and Lovenfeld 
have identified the following criteria for creative attitudes 
applicable to the world of art as well as to that of the 


sciences: 


(1) Sensibility to things and to life, which enables 
people to perceive and note the fine points in 
things and in the human order. 

2) The ability to remain in a state of receptivity 

2 chnpaccee toad by openness and fluidity of thought . 
The number of possible responses to a stimulus 
reveals a creative spirit. 


(3) Mobility, or the ability to adapt rapidly to new 
situations. Here a variety of responses likewise 


indicates a creative spirit. 
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(4) Originality characterising divergent thinking. 


(5) An aptitude to transform the function of an ob- 


ject in order to make it more useful in a new 
form. 


i i tion which 
6) Analysis, or a capacity for abstrac 
A enables a person to proceed from a general 


impression of things to the determination of 
details. 


i i i 1 ele- 
7) Synthesis, or the combination of severa 
nie ments to form a new whole. Assembly of several 


objects or parts thereof in order to give them 
a new meaning. 


(8) 


Coherent organisation, harmony of thoughts, sen- 
sibility, and self-awareness. 


The powers of art take on concrete form in three dina cude 
sions: intensification (from early life) of a person s a f his 
to external reality and to the social world; enpTEmen Re EY 
sensibility toward stimuli coming from that reality; an itude 
ration of personal, expressive reactions. A creative es per- 
is primarily an expressive attitude, if expression means 
sonal attitude to 


ed 
the world. It should, however, be EN ion 
that in the concept predominating in the "New Education"? 
Pression is identifi i si 


sonal, 


guage of art, exp i 
education. At the same time it 
by contributing to a personal a 
tentative groping, which is the 


contacts with his environment an 
tion. 


The essence of educat 
stood as an int 


: Red : nt 
lisi 1c capacities. The awakening of doa 
abilities seems to be a i important aspect of F 
ociety. Stimulation a Se 
the educative act becomes an ac 
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increasingly conscious self-development. 
4. Implementation 


5 The foregoing deliberations have related the needs rooted 
in the most ancient and most profound characteristics of human 
nature to link up with the opportunities offered by art as inter- 
preted from the perspective of a philosophy or aesthetics of 
human development. The next step is to identify the practical 
consequences for art education in the sense of a personal and 
global process going on throughout life, from pre-school to old 
age. For art can accompany man Through the whole of his existen- 
ce, and it can stimulate his personal aspirations. 


The implementation of education for art concerns both cul- 
tural and educational (school) policy, and this may cause diffi- 
culties in the course of realisation. As an introduction to ac- 
tive and substantial participation in cultural activities, cul- 
tural policy should orient and guide the processes of cultural 


diffusion. 


The cultural universality of the modern epoch has revealed 
the gravity of this problem. There is no denying the importance 
of cultural diffusion for a democratisation of culture, i-e. for 
increasing access of the masses to values which have for centu- 
ries been a privilege of elites. But it is now being realised 
that the cultural heritage which was being diffused was primar- 
ily that of "old" Europe, whereas in our epoch the Third World 
has its own cultural contribution to make. André Malraux right- 


ly said that the "museum of imagination", the symbol of culture 
ape A independence of the Third 


accessible to all, was born with the in 
World. 


Present cultural animators often mistrust the diffusion of 
culture for two reasons: firstly, because the limited concept of 


culture pays ittle regard to the preservation of the cultu- 
ee cause of the possibility 


ral identity of peoples; and secondly, beca S oulati 
that culture might be used for the domination or manipulation of 
certain classes or groups. On account of these hazards, they 


emphasise ay of life rather than as a cultural herit- 
bagel see A ulture as a movement linked 


age and often envisage artistic € i n 
With the changes in the economy and in social relations. Art 
Should go out into everyday life and become a general and perma- 
nent activity for all. This trend has been considerably strenath- 
ened by the counter-culture movement and by the youth protests 
inspired by anarchic ideas about “the death of art" and its re- 
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birth in the form of a new art of living. 


These trends should be taken into consideration in any 1 
plans to implement lifelong art education. The idea of Bhatia ae 4 
art education, in which lasting and universal values are comple 
mented by creativity, seems right. An equilibrium of these i 
trends appears to be the only guarantee of an education worthy 
of the term. Attention may be drawn to a pertinent thought ex- 


pressed by a group of Unesco experts while discussing the ends 
and theories of education: 


"At the same time the ability to memorize, whereby 
the learner mentally summarized his cultural heri- 
tage, seems to have been set aside in favour of im- 
agination and creativity. Is there not reason to 
wonder if the creative endeavour can be at all 
fruitful when the memory does not put at its dis- 
posal a store of knowledge to draw upon? Too much 
reliance on memorization prevents innovation, but 
doesn't over-emphasis of creation doom it to an 
affected formalism or a sterile pottering about? 
"Imagination in power' is truly creative of new 
structures only when it has digested the acquired 
experience - rôle of cultural heritage - and trans- 
forms it into new organic units - réle of innova- 
tion - failing which it turns to destruction, anar- 
chy or the superfluous." (Unesco, 1975) 


A balanced 


A programme of art education should be implement- 
ed according to t 


he following broad guidelines: 


(1) Art education should 
of the arts and perso 
should be sensibilisa 


be a synthesis of knowledge 
nal experiences; there 
tion to the symbolic lan- 
guage of works of art as well as organisation 

of creative activities. This knowledge should, 
however, break with encyclopedic tendencies and 
assume a critical and personal character. 


(2) Art education sh 


ould take care to ensure that 
the knowledge of 


art is deepened by personal 
contact with others, for the absence of such 
experiences leads to a knowledge that is to- 
tally abstract and educationally sterile. 


(3) The global character of art education should 


ALBLE-L 
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be extended by an interdisciplinary approach in 
which each artistic discipline makes a contribu- 
tion to education. This approach calls for col- 
laboration among educational institutions, in 
particular schools and cultural establishments. 
Purely theoretical education, such as history of 
art, can be provided within the framework of tra- 
ditional schoolina through contacts with artistic 
works in museums, theatres, concert halls, cul- 
tural centres, etc. In order to ensure that the 
process is both interdisciplinary and global, all 
these non-school institutions should be approach- 
ed in an attempt to arouse their interest in the 
possible educational effects of their activities. 


The basis of education, including art education, 
is the school. The artistic branches of education 
should come closer together and contribute to 

the creation of an integrated vision of artistic 
culture. Moreover, they should be integrated with 
the other disciplines, thereby making these to 
some extent "artistic". This could be done es- 
pecially in history, geography, civics, and physi- 
cal education. However the chief objective of art 
education at school should be to get young people 
interested in art with a view to facilitatina 
their later cultural development and self-educa- 
tion. This requires a more open and more inspired 
instruction than that provided by traditional 
teaching. What is needed is to give the young a 
taste for artistic culture and for creativity and 
to make them aware of the value of both for the 
life, growth, and happiness of man. 


In contemporary education an increasing role is 
Played by the mass media (a fundamental element 
of a "parallel school"). The mass media cannot 
ianore artistic culture. One could imagine an 
entire educational proaramme for children, youth, 
and adults based on cultural achievements. In 
some countries, a certain amount of progress has 
been made in this direction. But in general the 
situation does not appear promising; pessimism 
and conformism are dominant in the use of leisure 
time. 
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(6) In the framework of lifelong education, emphasis 
should be placed on the development of a variety 
of instruments, including the mass media, for 
polyvalent cultural stimulation. Tourism helps 
as well, since it facilitates cultural exchanges 
and better international understanding through 
contact with different civilisations. Throughout 
the world, a growing number of cultural organi- 
sations are exploring entirely new types of ac- 
tivity. An example is the Centre Pompidou in 
Paris, where an interdisciplinary programme de- 
signed for a new public is offered. The Centre 
Miro in Barcelona also has very original program- 
mes for the young as well as for adults. 


Art education should not be restricted to a specific dis- 
cipline; it is 


self. It can, therefore, make use of diverse methods taken not 
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Chapter 8 


The Citizen 


A. Melo 


1 With one voice, radio commentators, academic researchers , 
Journalists, and party officials deplore the public apathy to- 
ward politics - except at election times, when interest is whip- 
ped up by the mass media. On the other hand, political informa- 
tion reaches every home on an unprecedented scale via newsy 
Papers, radio, and television. It is no longer possible to pre- 
tend that politics does not exist. Politics is involved in the 
higher price of petrol, in the seven-month wait for a simple 
Surgical Operation, in the long walk home during a public trans- 
Port strike, and even in horror films. 


t When faced with a problem such as a drastic increase in 

he price of petrol, people's reaction is hardly one of apathy. 
Agee do react, and their (mostly verbal) reactions are very 
cole rent in tone and content: "We should never have let those 
"W nies go"; "It's the biq companies that take the profit"; 

hen can we get that electric car?"; "Oh well, as long as the 

next wage increase will compensate for this"; "Why doesn't the 
Sovernment reduce the tax on petrol?"; "Boycott all petrol im- 
Ports now! Back to the bike!". 


be All these reactions are based on information. It may even 
oe assumed that the people making these comments have all had 
eae to the same information, to the same political knowl - 
wie about the petrol crisis. Nevertheless a personal choice 
it made in selecting from the original information the specif- 
factor most capable of expressing the feelinas of each per- 


a What is more, no one can distinguish the right reactions 
and. the wrong ones. Some may be exposed to moral condemnation, 


i is also possible to try assessing them according to 
r political realism or to classify them according to psy- 
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i i se- 
chological types, but no science can be invoked in order to 
parate the false from the true. 


Some conclusions can be drawn from the above that ee = 
useful for a gradual clarification of the concept of See of 
citizen. One of them concerns political opinton, a su sells hue 
great interest not only to those who organise opinion pen oe 
also to political militants, who consider the manipula ae a 
personal opinions an essential part of their task. ema pa Be 
not have to be scientifically sound; they reflect the i e 
or philosophy of life of those who express them. To DEYE pelt 
ions and be able to articulate them is a need very widely sree 
by the adult population. This requires, in addition to aa es 
ral aptitude for lucid speech, the ability to define pro ne 
in all their different aspects, find and select all em 
information, and unify external data and internal values i 


Coherent opinion that faithfully reveals one's own political 
self, 


The attainment of an inte 
deep understanding of how one a 
and feels about social issues, 
to influence People or events - 
main objective of any political 


rated political self - i.e. a 
he in CEA how one mink s 
how one expresses ideas ani 

can thus be suggested as the 
education programme. 

Obviously, political life does not stop at the opinio ag 

forum. Although opinions can be labelled dangerous or suba 
by authoritarian regimes, an opinion is nothing more nor ao 
than words; if it is to have a social impact, it must be fo mo- 
ed by some sort of action, from raising an arm to support @ 
tion to raising an army to support a cause. 


sni ‘ op- 
Political action is thus the next stage in man's develop 
He no lon 


i ssion, this domain of political action 
requires very strict control. ions 

ple and impinge upon their freedom as much as act? 
do. "My freedom ends where the freedom of another begins" - 


: S of relating to politics have now 
been outlined. They define thr 


oli- 
ee areas of interest for the PO. 
tical educator: politi 
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about the subject, and one acts politically every day without 
necessarily knowing it or voicing opinions. It would be useful 
to add a fourth dimension to our previous list: political sen- 
sitivity. Apart from what is known, said and done, one can ex- 
press feelings about a certain number of social questions. 


Politics could, therefore, become an all-embracing con- 
cept. If man is a political animal, who lives in society and 
Cannot survive outside society, and if we consider politics as 
a notion that comprises what one feels, knows, says, and does 
about social issues, then there is not much that falls outside 
its boundaries. It is thus a much broader notion than the tech- 
nical concept used in such terms as political science or poli- 
tical activity, where the field of politics is mainly restrict- 
ed to the single issue of attaining and retaining the levers 
of power in society. This somewhat Machiavellian meaning of 
politics should, however, be left to the specialists and the 
small minority that strives for power in any society. In fact, 
to most people it is this very idea of politics that is respon- 
sible for their lack of interest - if not disgust - with poli- 
tics. What is important for the educator to grasp is that, even 
when expressing such opinions or acting in such a negative 
Way, people are being political in the broader sense just des- 
Cribed. For the purpose of general education, this wider sense 
1S more useful. Politics so understood concerns everybody and 
elps reveal the inner personality; it can, therefore. become 


an instructive concept for describing personal self-develop- 
ment. 


Stating that politics covers the entire field of social 
action does not, however, imply that it should supplant other 
areas of knowledge, such as economics or sociology. The point 
is this: At the level of social behaviour, these distinctions 
have little meaning. People do not act exclusively economical- 
ly, sociologically or politically; rather, there are economic, 
ethical, psychological, aesthetic, and other dimensions 
involved in all behaviour. This article deals with the politi- 
cal dimension of social action, i.e. the dimension directly 
Connected with the power mechanisms that ultimately determine 
what society is and is to become. 


_ Two further general remarks may be appropriate at this 
Point. First, this wide concept of politics should facilitate 
the search for a coherent social personality or political s 
self, which is able to integrate knowledge, feelings, opinions, 
and actions. Secondly, if to be political means to be in so- 
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ciety, with others, then a person is not only political when 
talking politics, joining a demonstration or canvassing for a 
local candidate; one's attitude towards others - in the family» 
at work, at a football match, in a restaurant, in a hospital, 


etc. - becomes the permanent expression of one's political per- 
sonality. 


We all know cases of political militants who constantly 
make their opinions felt regarding the need for social pro- 
gress and the liberation of all oppressed but whose social rer 
lations (with the other sex, with children, with subordinates) 
reproduce the worst features of social inequality. This does 


not invalidate their opinions; such individuals are simply mani- 
festing in their behaviour the inner contradictions of the 50-7 
ciety in which they live. It is, however, one of the aims of 
political education, and of education as a whole, to help cles 
velop well-balanced individuals - individuals whose ideas, OP? 
nions, and actions become increasingly coherent. 


Let us consider the family as a political microcosm. Here 
the entire spectrum of political regimes can find expression» 
from fascist to libertarian. Imagine the following scenario: m- 
the young daughter wants to watch a certain television progra 
me; father wants to watch the other channel at the same time- 
Here are some of his possible responses: "All right, darling»_ 
go ahead and watch your favourite"; "I pay the television ren 
tal, I watch whatever I want"; "Just turn it over and shut UP? 


é to 
i =y are expected, once in the classroom, 
abide by the dominant regime established at the school. 


Who makes decisi ithi - ecisions 
made? Are ali ecisions within the family? How are d 


| thos re ur 
inevitable cones e affected at least consulted? How a Auto- , 


icts of interest r minimized! jon? 
ae or democratically? By Satan by eles consultati? 
much the braPersuasion? Free access to information (e-9- aren- 
aii < readwinner earns) or secrecy? Is there strong P 

influence on the children or are they free to develoP 
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their own interests and aptitudes? 


Up to now, a strong emphasis on the subjective side of po- 
litics has characterized this paper. By making the individual 
the focus of political interests, feelings, knowledge, and acts, 
we place, by the same token, a heavy burden of responsibility on 
his shoulders. Is an individual really a significant unit of 
political behaviour? To what extent are his social actions auto- 
nomous? To what extent can any individual detach himself from 
the family and from his social, national, ethnic, and historical 
background? This question is sufficiently relevant to demand a 
justification for this emphasis on the individual. 


In politics, individuals are statistically irrelevant. 
Nuclear strategies are predicated on the feasibility of a first 
Strike involving a loss of not more than 20,000,000 fellow citi- 
zens. What is the point, then, in making this one twenty mil- 
lionth of a strategic calculation the centre of concern? One 
reason is the belief that education, in order to be relevant, 
has to be subversive in the sense that it has to counterbalance 
dominant social trends: It has to underline the social nature 
Of human beings wherever the prevalent ideology idolises the 
individual, just as it has to rescue the individual when the ab- 
Straction of historical or economic laws tend to eliminate him 
from talk and thought. Furthermore, this study is concerned 
with political education, not politics; without an acceptance 
of the individual (even if he is considered mainly as a product 
Of social and biological forces) there can be no education. 
There may be propaganda, training and instruction, but education 
requires an ever-present concern for the full development of in- 


dividual potentialities, with seZf-actualisation, to use Mas- 
low's famous concept. 


The contributors to the present volume have been request- 
ed to define the most urgent educational needs felt by adults 
when confronted with daily problems ( for the purpose of this 
Chapter, with problems of a political nature) in order to help 
determine what the school should have given them, or should 
give children today, to enable them to cope with such problems 
ìn later life. No survey designed to ask adults what their poli- 
tical Problems are would be appropriate here, for people do not 
View their immediate problems as political problems (e.g. "I 
fear death"; " I can't build a stable relationship with a woman/ 
man ; "We can't make ends meet at the end of the month"; "Jimmy 
S Not happy at school"; "We can't stand this for much longer, 
Seven in a two-room flat"). And the response to the question of 
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iti i i : Classes on po- 
lt political education would most likely be i 
a Actual and would-be politicians are welcome to them, no 
us." 


i ld have 
Asking people what they need, what school shou 
given them, presupposes in the adult a deep and wide ge 
of what might be possible. Before educational needs can eee 
ter defined, a certain threshold of awareness has to be a 


ed, and for this to happen, some cultural and educational acti- 
vities may well have to be involved. 


The first requirement seems to be, therefore, to feel the 
need, the lack of something that one knows exists and that 7 é 
should be accessible. Awareness of need grows out of dissatis 
faction. However, for it to be felt and satisfaction to be 5 
sought, people have to be confident that such satisfaction 1S 
within the bounds of reality. Apathy arises from the gt 
(or knowledge) that nothing can be done about such needs. ee 
is the point of trying to learn more about issues when the mo 


likely result is the discovery that many other issues are in- 
volved which are also beyond one's control? 


Generally, adults are indeed motivated to understand 
better how society works, perhaps by a genuine urge to know a 
more, or by the belief that something, even if ot very limite 
scope, can be done to redress what they feel is wrong or g 0 
bring about what they feel is right. Greater interest can als 
be induced by adult educators who give free rein to what ¥ 
Wright Mills calls the sociological imagination, when dealing 
with subjects traditionally drawn from other disciplines. In ë 
deed, any cultural or educational initiative can easily becom 
an introduction to politics in the wider sense. 


Once the adult is motivated to understand better the mber 
society in which he lives and the role he plays ,a certain A 
of needs emerge that give rise to questions such as the fol ty 
ing: Why did society evolve the way it did? What makes socie 
work as it does? Where i 


2 S my place in all this? What could I 
change if I wanted to? What is the ideal society? 


This brings us back to the first paragraphs of this paR 
where needs were related to what one feels, says, or does 4 al 
society (political Sensibility, political knowledge, pole evs 
Opinions, political activity), in short ,to political persona 
or yet again , to man as a citizen. 
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A useful starting point for any adult is to try to under- 
stand himself better by examining the way he relates to others. 
How do I feel about my family? My friends? My fellow-citizens? 
The rest of mankind? Am I here to give, to take, or to search 
for a balance of both? Do I feel happier about serving or being 
served? How strongly do I feel about injustice? Do I think that 
social inequality always results from injustice? Do I consider 
social inequality to be natural and inevitable or man-made and 
Possible to redress? Are some people born to rule and others to 
be ruled? Who should benefit from social rewards: artists, 
scientists, soldiers, nurses, teachers, peasants, manual work- 
ers? Is social life nothing but struggle where only the fittest 
survive? Should the individual be sacrificed to society, or does 
he possess innate rights that justify permanent demands for per- 
sonal welfare? Do I abide by the motto, My country, right or 
wrong? Am I, and are my fellow-countrymen, born superior to the 
rest of mankind, or at least to those with a darker skin? 


Endless topics of discussion can be found for use with 
adult groups. By trying, from the very start, to avoid estab- 
lishing an automatic majority opinion, the educator can indeed 
encourage honesty on the part of all participants. No sympathet- 
ic smiles, no patronising, no moral indignation. A simple, ge- 
nuine concern for all opinions expressed, and a catching enthu- 
Siasm for finding out why different people have different opin- 
ions and what circumstances might have prompted them to em- 
brace their particular social philosophy. Does it automatically 
depend on their life-histories, family backgrounds, social sta- 
tus, and level of income? 


Some tests have already been designed to assess political 
Personalities, mostly in terms of right or left, e.g. by de- 
Scribing situations in photographs where the bad guys and the 
good guys can be identified accordina to personal preferences. 
Many surprises result from such tests, with people who had 
voiced very stronq Zeft opinions being finally labelled right- 
wing. Results should therefore be thoroughly analysed and dis- 
Cussed: "Are tests inadequate?" or "Did I try to make people 
believe I am different from what I really am?" Awareness of 
Some inconaruence between feeling and opinion can provide the 
Sprina-board for a qualitative leap forward in the attainment of 
a more coherent political personality. In those cases where feel- 
ings and opinions seem to coincide quite well, an immediate ques- 
tion should follow: "And what do you do in consequence? Are your 
Social attitudes and actions in line with the ideas you have 
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voiced and with your feelings? If not, why not? " One reason A 
why action does not follow might be, naturally, fear of repres d 
sion, if one lives in a dictatorial state or feels so frustrate 
with society that nothing short of violence seems to suffice. 

It can also happen that an adult is quite content to put ideas 
and feeling into practice on a small scale, that is, in his 
club or association, local community, family, etc. 


The urge to act within the bounds of possible impact, Or., 
even the urge to expand such bounds, will normally lead an ami 
to search for a better understanding of social structures an ë 
movements. The first shock will result from confronting the nug 
rmation, much of which is quite unclear 
quires different categories of inform 

wants to know how society evolved, a 
s others; secondly, what thinkers ae 
ages have conceived as an ideal oe 
thirdly, how today's societies are npc 
most important social, legal and pels 
> what contemporary political philosop 
esired futures for our societies. 


PS rewards political infumation. 1% 4 ine 
i tion, it is also very 
tant for the interested eom p to fin 
the most useful d adult to know how and where t ; 
Basic sources of inf 
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oe primary sources have been abstracted and summarized should 
compiled by adult educators. 


need Fi considerable percentage of those adults who feel the 
aby bee better education do so because they consider themselves 
Pre pene aha <4 when trying to express their views in public. 
M speech and logical argumentation are generally con- 
therer to be the hallmarks of the educated. Debates should, 
a be encouraged by adult educators; not only do they 
vity Te climate of reciprocal tolerance and political relati- 
lies at also help to create the self-confidence that under- 
trate o articulate oral presentation. Debates should concen- 
Sions Re Sor current issues and alternate with research ses- 
gress, co a means of evaluation of individual and group pro- 
and lat omparisons should regularly be made between the earlier 
during th debates. The most important question to be raised 
knowled ese evaluation exercises is certainly whether fuller 
if so ge does in fact alter intuitive personal opinions (and, 
the ps ie what way). Stress has to be put on the fact that 
reach a Pt a debate should not be to win the argument but to 
discus jtigher degree of understanding of the problem under 
ight P thanks to the many contributions that have thrown 
using a Pr different facets. A useful exercise consists in 
tional ebate to find minimal consensus that is still opera- 
enough to allow for some sort of common action. 


olivine Mave reached what was previously called the area of 
iffenens Gcbtvity. Political activity takes place within very 
tives ent frameworks : political parties, trade unions, coopera- 
ing of peed beac as well as (if one accepts the wide mean- 
a group? li tics Suggested above) at work, at home, etc. Within 

scrutinisy adults who have gone through the three phases of 
tively zing feelings, learning more and speaking more 
> Political activity has inevitably taken place, and the 
] Ould by now be quite aware of it. By analysing the in- 
oa in the group, it is soon possibl 
ot i i mora 
it has built up the necessary rale o fd never 

itial objective, but it should not be excluded from, 
a local or nation- 

et theatre, 


On some 
ean i 
n 
the 


> a community newsletter, a play or stre A 
ition of political documents concerning local issues, 
oial, the launching of a campaign, the making of a 
a loca] e organization of an open seminar, the nomination , 
candidate - there are, indeed, any number of forms o 
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political outlet for a well-structured group. Even when a eae 
has become intensely involved in a certain line of action, e 
forts should be sustained to keep alive an educational dimen- 
ston. One or two members of the aroup who have a more pro- 
nounced aptitude for research could be appointed as a think J 
tank, whose work of analysis and fact-findina should run para 
lel to the activities launched. Reqular sessions entirely a 
voted to a critical assessment from a certain distance shoul : 
also alternate with periods of field work. Apart from a genera 
appraisal at these sessions of the work being carried out, the 
activists should judge the validity of the information and 
techniques acquired during the early theoretical phases and 

ask for any further information they consider indispensable 

for their present political activities. 


Up to now, the question of defining politics has been 
avoided. At an earlier point, a search for a valid definition 
would not have been particularly helpful. The approach has; | 
therefore, been one of gradual approximation, a tentative fix- 
ing of the boundaries of this most elusive phenomenon, which 
nevertheless pervades the whole of social life. One of the, 
examples given above related to petrol, the other to the right 
to watch a specific TV programme. Here we have, in fact, 4 
widely accepted notion of politics as a method of allocating 
scarce resources, as social management. In any society, deci- 


sions have to be taken regarding the distribution of available 
resources, 


e lest the law of the jungle prevail. How should deci 
sions be taken, and by whom? And it is not only distribution _ 
that is at stake. What are the needs of the members of a commu 
nity? What and how much should be produced to satisfy those d? 
needs? How should scarce resources and products be distributed 
Social management is one of the concepts of politics most com 
monly adopted by contemporary writers. It is a modern idea» 
characteristic of an age primarily concerned with economics» 
with owning and using 


J things. The older notion of politics 4% 
power, however, is still curre 


: : nt. He who makes important dec’ 
sions regarding the allocation of scarce resources holds the 
power In society. The means of attaining and retaining power 
is still a more distinctive description of politics than une 
modern notion of social management. 


t 
Both concepts together should provide the basis for adu, 


education, since political issues are always related to eite 
power or management, or both. Understanding the power structu 
of society and locating the source of decisions that affect 
everybody's life are essential if one intends to bring about 
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change. Power relations can equally be assessed and made a sub- 
ject for frank debate in a group-learning situation. How does 
one rise to a position of power within a group? To what extent 
do decisions reflect the wills of the stronger elements? How 
would power relations be altered if decisions were made by con- 
sensus and not by majority? 


It should be quite clear by now that political education 
is not exclusively a result of organised educational activities. 
These may well help develop sounder political thinking on social 
matters, but political understanding and social responsibility 
will arise mainly from collective action at work and in the com- 
munity. This state of affairs poses the biggest problem for po- 
litical education: to be genuine and not just the artificial 
result of a simulated classroom situation, political education 
has to take place where people live and work. But how is it- 
possible to develop political understanding and responsibility 
in situations where realities are obscured by confusion, or 
where work is synonymous with menial tasks unrelated to any 
consciously assumed social role? How can the meaningless, re- 
petitive, and isolated motions characteristic of modern produc- 
tion, in which both material and social controls remain alien 
forces to the producers, induce political responsibility? Only 
in a negative way. It is consequently not surprising that many 
informal programmes of political education started in resistance 
to and protest against intrinsically anti-educational life. 
Situations (such as an extremely bureaucratic local authority, 
an authoritarian political regime, a highly hierarchical and de- 
humanised firm, etc.) By simply organising themselves for social 
action aiming at the improvement of oppressive social conditions 
detrimental to learning, adults are already involved in an edu- 
Cational activity. It is of interest that this opinion was 
shared by the representatives of more than 140 Unesco member 
states who unanimously adopted a Recommendation for the Develop- 
ment of Adult Education on November 26th, 1976. Paragraph 3 (i) 
of this document states, in fact, that adult education should 
recognize as an integral part of the educational process the 
forms of collective organization established by adults with a 
view to solving their day-to-day problems . 


A final remark on adult political education. It is obvious 
that there is no right answer to political questions. There is 
no correct philosophy, no setenttfically sound ideology. The role 
Of the educator is not, therefore, to push the group towards 
the unconditional acceptance of one solution, but rather to make 
all members aware of the alternatives and to help them to choose 
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the one that appears most adequate in the light of each indivi- 
dual's political personality. It is certainly important to hit 
late ideological choices to the adult's self-interest, so tha 3 
choices are not made lightly and on the basis of short-lived en 
thusiasm. However, self-interest should not provide the final i 
frame of reference. Political activity should not be used (an 3 
is not used) for the sole purpose of pursuing one's own interes 
but equally for the common good. 


Although the adult educator should attempt to exclude any 
ideas of absolute truth regarding political objectives or reg! 
mes, there are nevertheless a number of procedural guidelines 
that should be adhered to in debates, exercises, and practica 5 
activities. These relate to a constant search for mutual tolera 
tion, individual and group freedom, and respect for truth and 1 
fairness. An ethical dimension should be provided for politica 
education if it is not to lose its educative component and be 
come a mere training course on manipulation techniques. tei 
further reading on this issue see, for instance, Crick, Bern 


& Porter, A. eds. Political Education and Political Literacy- 
London: Longman, 1978) 


Needless to say, initiatives such as those described a Tess 
bove can only too easily become unrealistic micro-utopias un 
what has been called the Learning soeiety (or, in our case» 
political-learning society) takes root in social institutions. 
This would require a deep commitment on the part of local and.. 
national politicians, civil servants, managers, trade union y 
ficials, mass-media staff, etc., to embark on a far-reaching 
campaign of fully informing the public about important issues: 
In other words, open management, open administration and open 
government - in which reports and speeches no longer cover T 
the real problems with technical jargon and emotional demagogy - 
but rather reveal the price of different measures and practice 
in terms of ad 


i le. 
vantages and inconveni ommon peop? 
Another Utopia, g veniences for the com 


Pite 
then? No doubt it is, if expectations are limi 
ed to a passive reliance on goodwill. One of the goals of adult 


political education Could, therefore, be described as fostering 
local pressure gro F 


p roups to demand the free flow of political in- 
formation from firms local authorities, central agencies» © = 
er mens and from multinational and international organisa 

ions. 


Given the standpoint of politi ‘ity in this 
paper, it should be cj political relativity 


: ed 
e clear that the line of thought being ee 
here reflects nothing more (and nothing less) than the autho 
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personal insight into the matter. It is not based on any scien- 
tific breakthrough and does not claim to be anything more than 
the author's personal contribution to the debate on lifelong 
education. However, if lifelong education is about to become the 
mainstay of educational systems, and if political education for 
adults does take the form outlined here, then the question 
arises: how should school methods and curricula be chanced in 


order to fit into such a new framework? Or can they be changed 
at all? 


Taken by itself, school reform is unlikely. The education- 
al system does not possess the degree of autonomy necessary to 
make profound and radical changes that run counter to the domi- 
nant pattern in the whole society. The same old story again? 
School will not change unless society changes, and society will 
only change if and when a changed school has helped develop a 
different type of human being. This reasoning is not necessarily 
circular. Societies do change, people are forced to adjust to 
large-scale alterations, and they do manage somehow to infiuence 
the direction of social proqress. We are, perforce, already in- 
volved in a process of lifelong education, strugalina day after 
day to keep up with the pace of change, to adapt our ways of 
life, our skills, our vistons of the world. Can school help? 
Could our own school have done better to prepare us for the 
dizzying speed of social chanae? Apart from all the reservations 
connected with the role of the school as an institution moulded 
by the past aeneration to form the following one, it seems that 
educational establishments can become more useful and relevant 
if they introduce a number of qualitative chances. 


While the resilience innate in every child or youth that 
Normally enables him to survive a bad school experience without 
too much harm has to be recognised and welcomed, happy and worth- 
while school days are nevertheless a goal worth fighting for. 
However, the present article is not the place for a question of 
Such scope, on which so much has been said and written, though 
Perhaps not so much has been done. Only a few suggestions will, 
therefore, be made on how schools could instil in their pupils 
attitudes "of caring about social problems, becomina increasing- 
ly aware of their own personal position, developing a certain 
Droclivity for action that is likely to change social reality 
for the better", etc. Some may say that this is the recipe for 
turnina happy children into frustrated adults, carefree youth 
into depressed men and women on whose shoulders all the evils 
of the world hanq heavily. But is ignorance bliss? It would 
certainly be dishonest to make a schoolchild think that he him- 
self, through his future actions and commitments, could bring 
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about the millenium. Nevertheless, deep social awareness and 
concern are worthwhile traits for any young person to develop, a 
a source of strength that could help him avoid the painful cris 
of despair and aimlessness resultina from egotistical, self- 
centred philosophies of life. 


Having said this, what could schools do to develop a Tr 
informed and balanced political personality in their pupils? 
Subject like Understanding Soctety could be introduced into the 
school curriculum in response to the increasing curiosity and 
interest shown by children in regard to social and political ed 
matters. Newspapers, radio, and especially television have a 
a certain glamour to such political phenomena as elections, ie 
riots, revolutions, and wars, initiating discussions in the hon 
amono children no older than twelve or thirteen, "Dad, what 1S 
a Fascist?" "Mum, is a revolution aood?" "How are you going to 
vote tomorrow?" "What is communism?" 


Though the above are the types of question most likely tO 
be put by children, their political education, like that Pr eee 
dults, should avoid takina concepts or ideas as starting pa e 
Political education should begin by describing (or askino chi 

a certain number of situations familiar to 
them. Take, for instance, school meals. Let us assume that one 
nt for everybody in the school canteen: 
First come, first served", someone W1 
» if the traditional bully arrives 


a A : yeeks on 
» if the situation drags on for Mae class? 


cal condition of every 


can 


x uez 
e to increase the food supply, or food produce 


; The more opinions the better; the wider ie 
r the likelihood of arriving at a good Sutu- 
wed though, a areat number O11 on? 
arise. Which one should be chore 
"Ask the headmistress"; "Make all 


scion 
"Make everybody vote." 0 ertain decis!© 
has been reached, w rf TET its imple” 
mentation? > What are the necessary steps for 1 
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Politics is not necessarily conflict. Social situations 
call for either competition or cooperation. In class or during 
extra-curricular activities, situations can be created which 
mostly favour one or the other. All participants should later 
be aware that competition and cooperation are equally natural, 
depending on whether they have to contend for scarce resources; 
or to create or produce something together, or to fight a com- 
mon enemy, the strategy often employed by national governments 
to strengthen internal unity. This last situation, however, com- 
bined with the present destructive weaponry, has forced the 
whole of mankind to face a new and crucial dilemma: to cooper- 
ate finally on issues of universal interest (campaigns against 
hunger, disease, land erosion; scientific exploitation of un- 
used resources) or to head inevitably towards total annihila- 
tion. The whole issue becomes even more complex when one real- 
ises that, by giving preference to international cooperation, 
Some governments would have to witness a disintegration of in- 
ternal unity and, consequently, strong challenges from within. 
This brief but meaningful digression from situations that can 
be created at school to one of the most acute issues facing 
governments and the whole of mankind today underlines the rel- 
vance and complexity of subjects such as Social Studies. Tnere, 
Perhaps more than anywhere else, the transmission of factual 
knowledge is less relevant than the fostering of attitudes, the 
Creation of an awareness of all that is at stake in modern soci- 
eties and of the means which can and should be used to implement 
the least dangerous or the most widely beneficial course. 


Once a few main political issues have been thoroughly dis- 
Cussed, always taking as a starting point a familiar situation, 
and always trying to relate to personal, local, national and 
World interests, a game such as Spot what's political could be- 
come a useful and engrossing activity. Let us then try to guess 
what groups of young people might then consider as major politi- 
cal issues: "Organise society so as to produce whatever satis- 
fies people's commonest needs", "Distribute whatever is pro- 
duced in the fairest way", "Make social power accessible to 
all", "Reduce the risks of an all-out world war", "Make govern- 
ments cooperate on campaigns of general interest for mankind", 
or instance. Then take a newspaper and read its political ar- 
ticles in the light of the issues selected. How and to what 
extent do the facts covered by those articles affect such is- 
ands What course of action does the author seem to favour? 


‚NIS exercise could also be done with any news item of general 
interest. 


Simulation games can also play an important part in the 
ALBLE-4 
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litical 

i itical facts and in the development of po aes 
etn Ae ta, that attracts general Cg rg eters 
siisted in clas by dividing children into all the | no 
roups involved in the issue. In the case of a ane of the 
etance, groups can be formed to present the standpi a wane 
unions, the employers, the government, the SAE eae 
sioners, the unemployed, etc. Local housing pro : da 
taxation system, international respect pr eee nig oe on the 
host of other issues can provide lively simulation g 


p United 
works of a local council, the national parliament, or the 
Nations General Assembly. 


$ F ial and 
In addition to providing a deeper insight ma Sr ercüssion 
political problems and into the inevitable chain o K will 
provoked by each group decision, this type of sori ener 
introduce the members of any group to the notions o Weal tar- 
objectives and long-term strategies as well as to ate to the 
gets and short-term tactics. These ideas are a The poli- 
theory and practice of social management and contro designed 
tical education of the young, that is, an education see 
to enable children and young people to become full a cope 
would be irrelevant if it did not prepare them both to 


act - the 
with social realities to control - however indirectly 
dominant forces in modern societies. 


“pilit 
y. Political awareness and responsibility 
will never be give 


fa A j f ii 
The school Structure will have to be adjusted to aami anih 
creased and increasing participation by pupils in the 
of its affairs. This 


opu 
can start with surveys on the most pop 
desserts for school m 


: ol 
In conjunction with political participation at schoo!l> -31 
young people should a 


l sota 
lso be encouraged to get involved in 
issues affecting the local i 


d pron 
community; however enriching twill 
gressive the participation inside school might become, i the 
not allow for a comprehensive knowledge and experience them 
Structures and functions of 


5 itution 
» Schools (either the institu 
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as a whole, or pupils and teachers, individually or in groups) 
will have to go out and get involved. There again, the process 
should be gradual. It may start with interviews and surveys re- 
garding local problems and initiatives. Obviously, in small 
groups or individually, students and teachers can go as far as 
the degree of freedom in their society will allow, whereas the 
involvement of the school as an institution will have to be 
restricted to areas of consensus, and these will not normally 


extend beyond a few activities concerned with ecology or social 
welfare. 


Finally, Social Studies as a school subject can also 
Provide a most effective platform for interdisciplinary work on 
various topics. A great deal of factual information can be 
drawn from the other disciplines taught at school and focused 
On the political topie under scrutiny. Conversely the political 
dimension of other school subjects (Science, History, Geography, 
even Mathematics) can be revealed, and its consequences under- 


lined, as an attempt to demonstrate the ubiquity of the notion 
of polities. 


It is always difficult, and most of the time impossible, 
to summarise a free-flowing essay like the present one ina 
Short sentence. Nevertheless, I will end this chapter with the 
answer of an English adolescent, when asked by Edward Blishen 
ébout "the school he'd like": "I don't think I could live in 
are, ideal school, because all my life I've been told what to 

(out 
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Chapter 9 


The Ethical Domain 


H. Kitagawa 


Introduction 


At a meeting of experts sponsored by Unesco (Sofia, 1978), 
the following definition was agreed upon: 


"The aim of moral education is to integrate into the 
Personality of individuals and into the operational 
Premises of social groups respect for and the defence 
of certain moral principles, leading individuals and 
groups to act consistently in accordance with these 
Principles and to cope with reality in an open and 
critical manner." (Unesco, 1978) 


This definition provides us with a clear idea of what the 


ethical domain is and evidently raises three chief sets of prob- 


lems: 
(a) Those concerning moral principles; 


(b) Those concerning the integration of an indivi- 
dual personality; 


(c) Those concerning the moralisation of a society. 


an eae view of the present world situation, the following 
Stions arise concerning these areas: 


(a) What kind of changes has modernisation brought 
about in ethical norms? Ever if we should admit 
the variety and heterogeneity of such norms and 
their rationales, could not universal moral prin- 
ciples exist? 
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b) In what ways can the alienation peculiar p 

z present-day society be cured? What are the pre 
requisites of moral maturity? 


(c) In what ways can civic-mindedness or the ac- a 
ceptance of social responsibility be develope Š 
without political or ideological indoctrination? 
How can the tension between persona] autonomy 
and respect for institutionalised authority be 
eased? Can they be brought into harmony? 


These questions will be approached here in terms of: ni 
contemporary moral challenges; 2) the human (moral) rete 
Sites for a mature response to these challenges; and 3) k 
pedagogical task involved in providing future adults with a 
firm human (moral) basis for further learning. 


die Contemporary Moral Challenges 


1.1 The world today and its moral problems 


i n 
3 there are problems arising from the differences betwee 
races and ethnic 


economic systems, and between industrialised and developing 
Cieties. There is 


as between East and West. In i ialised socie 
are troub] 4 every industriali 


duction an 


well 
ty there 


Hanging over all this 1i F loud lies the 
horrible threat of his like an oppressive c 


a 
l nuclear and biological war, as well as, kly 
growing awareness that the veseurtes oF the planet are quic 
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being depleted. There is water pollution and land erosion. The 
deserts are spreading, the fish are disappearing, and the oil 
reserves are dwindling. 


3 It is indeed no wonder that in such complex and inhuman 
times people everywhere display growing anxiety and insecurity, 
coupled with feelings of boredom, irritation and emptiness. Nor 
is it strange that vandalism, theft, and contempt for law shoul 
be widespread. 


3 The above mentioned Unesco report of the Sofia meeting 
listed the following developments as particularly likely to 
create acute problems with a moral dimension: 


"scientific and technological development that may 
erode traditional belief systems and confront people 
with unfamiliar choices; 


urbanization that often threatens traditional fa- 
mily structures, fosters alienation, and promotes 
the formation of youth subcultures with competing 
values; 


rapid population growth that alters the age distri- 
bution in a society, perhaps changing the sources 
of authority; 


growing disparity of wealth among the nations that 
fosters feelings of exploitation, anger, and despair 
on the part of the poor nations and promotes reck- 
less consumption of resources, or insensitivity on 
the part of the rich nations." (Unesco, 1978) 


` These changes and forces are world-wide, though their 
Impact on individual countries varies. 


1.2 The moral challenges today 


We have tried to list briefly some of the critical prob- 
lems now facing mankind. They are all somehow interconnected. 
Untangling them and working towards their solution requires a 
global perspective and an ethical point of view that seeks what 
is best for aZZ human beings. Each of these problems, of course 
has technical, scientific, economic, and political dimensions. 

t goes without saying that each requires a concrete solution. 
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: : n- 
i lution is fundame 
fact cannot be ignored that every so ; : 
telly ged to moral choice. In the words of Lauwerys 


i e problems we face, the dangers which grow _ 
ee tears are not primarily scientific oe 
nological or even political in nature. They Fi 
moral, and arise in societies which are unhea a 
because their structure opposes the acceptance 
viable moral principles. "(Lauwerys, 1976) 


z ; itical 
Such moral tasks lie at the basis of the various cr 


ions to 
problems which the present world faces. The only solution 
moral problems are moral solutions. 


1.3 The essential features of the moral challenges 


Let us begin with th ided 
ciples. When religion and philosophy were united and provi 
a common basis and di i 


t 
rection, they taught the nature of duty 
and obligation. In t 


tem 
ualise a single and comprehensive system 
of values. The On-go 


: ss BSES ion stand 
sation, urbanisation, Secularisation and mass education 
in the way. 


far 
Concerning education, the ul timate aims of which are 
from clear, people's hopes 


ele no 
are varied and conflicting. At 
time has so much detailed j 


een 
formation about human beings Sibt 
available. At the same time 
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cated person to be encouraged to learn to accept full responsi- 
bility for his own growth towards autonomy. Self-determination 
concerning one's relation to oneself and the world is the indi- 
vidual prerequisite for mature adulthood. 


In the deep confusion concerning the aims of life and 
self-development caused by the breakdown of traditional moral 
Principles, the educator should consciously search for per- 
Sonal meaning and encourage his pupils to do likewise; the edu- 
Cator and those being educated should search together for mean- 
ing and integrity. 


1.4 The demand for a new morality 


Another and essential feature of the moral challenges at 
the present time is the arowina demand for a new morality. This 
1s due to the deepening confusion concerning the aims of educa- 
tion caused by the destruction of traditional moral principles. 

n view of the similar social and moral problems all over the 
World, the new morality should be universal and transcend dif- 
ferences between races, cultures, reliaions, ideologies, and 
Stages of economic development. 


The demand for such a universal morality has already been 
expressed, in various ways, in Foundations. of Lifelong Education 
(1976), For example, Suchodolski states: "perhaps what is need- 
ed is a new kind of belief, a spirit common to all mankind, be- 
yond all reaional differences" (in Dave, 1976), and Dave remarks 
that "lifelong education .... involves ‘transcendence from the 
Confused and troubled state of contemporary man' to a new human- 
‘sm. Its subject matter is thus the meaning of life itself. In 
Perspective it transcends the qgeoaraphical and historical pre- 
Sent, seeking to find a single, human unity in ‘the diversity 
Of culture’ on the one hand, and in the relationship of past 


and Present with ‘throbs and glimmers of the future', on the 
other." (Dave, 1976) 


What, then, is the universal morality that the present 
requires? We are not entitled to deduce it from the exist- 
thorities - religious, philosophical or political - be- 
Se we are now living in a period when such traditional 
e ee of moral values are themselves of doubtful authority. 
sere morality must be sought by proceeding step by step, re- 
ing mina daily what is valuable to ourselves and to all man- 
>» S€archina for the meanina of life, and facina up to the 


world 


Ing au 
Cause 
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confused situations of the present-day world. 


However, it may be possible at this stage of the ga 
sion to offer a guideline: the universal morality require er 
today should be based upon rationality, humanism, and altruism. 
Kirpal (in Dave, 1976) put this very aptly: 


"The final aim of lifelong education is tran- 
scendence from the confused and troubled 
state of contemporary man to a new humanism, 


both human and cosmic, free, wise, compassion- 
ate and loving." 


The characteristic features of the humanism of tanorfo n 
are here expressed. First, it should be cosmic as well 3s nu 
in nature. It should be a principle able to re-humanize de i 
humanized contemporary man and to affirm the dignity of unan 
beings. It should give first place to the pursuit of “peice 
wealth rather than to the race for material profit. It Seat 
invite the lonely crowd to participate in an intimate ou er- 
consisting of individuals with their own individuality and P 
sonality. It should rectify situations allowina individuals; wy, 
nations, or countries to dominate others by means of techno” 


vennen 38 miley forces. It should allow mechanised yar sek 
Sume his humanity. It should n: the: Mass? 
ganisations of techio SR a 


F A tion 
logy, industry, politics, and informa 
to ensure that they always serve humanistic ends. 


: P men 
The new humanism seeks for a new relationship between 
and the universe, 


" t 
; Ne are the first aeneration of mankind 
1s aware, though still onl i hat we live 
a small planet Tet only vaguely and dimly, t 


ina, slowly and unwilling] = an species 7 ™ 
so mismanage our a gly, that we - the hum Rees 


spy ath 
5 ; tion | 
; mic modesty, being aware of this pos! art 
the universe and of hi in 2 i ta P 
: e is destin n being who 
in the cosmic nrocase. y as a huma £ 


po new humanism as such - both human and cosmic 
a MOGs te Principle for ensuring the existence, deve 
Security, and happiness of all mankind. 


= 15 


é a onsi 3 
A universal morality should be based upon rational © 
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erations, not on dogmatic assertions. This involves an accept- 
ance both of the idea that a scientific attitude is essential 
for dealing with ethical problems and that the principles of a 
universal morality should be based upon the results of scientif- 
ic investigation. 


The scientific attitude demands objective knowledge and 
rejects any preconceived or subjective idea of man and the 
world. It faces up to reality and understands that the problems 
of man and society in the present world are concrete ones set 
in a certain historical context. An individual with such an at- 
titude is not obsessed with the idea that his beliefs and con- 
victions are infallible; he is open to and tolerant of other 
world views. Accordinaly a practical and pragmatic attitude in 
the search for solutions to problems as well as an impartial 
Spirit which transcends differences between religions, races, 
Cultures, languages, social classes, and countries - all this 
Constitutes the scientific attitude. 


Secondly, the principles of universal morality should be 
based on the results of objective and positive research; they 
can be discovered and formulated only by scientific study and 
Investigation. 


The belief is widespread that morality cannot be dealt 
with scientifically, that the establisment of scientific 
ethies is impossible. For example, motivation is essential to 
Morality; hence it is not a pure motivation to expect some 
fruit from morality. According to Kantian rigorism for example, 
e correlation of virtue and happiness can be achieved only in 
the ideal case. Morality and science are widely considered to 
90 separate ways, for morality is concerned with what ought to 
@, while science is concerned with what is. If it could be 
demonstrated on the basis of reason and experience, however, 
at a person's moral ideas and conduct produce good effects 
and can enhance both the happiness of the individual and the 
tel fare of society in aeneral, it would generate and sustain 
he right kind of motivation in all people. 


i The scientific investigation of morality is however not 
self Normative. It may be compared to the investigation into 
Hon foros between smoking and luna cancer. This investiga- 
ey does not imply the norm that smoking ought to be 
Ss oned; but those who are anxious to avoid lung cancer might 
oe smoking. Similarly, whether an individual will or will not 
pt a fact demonstrated by the scientific investigation of 
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lity depends upon his own free will. A morality based on a. 
oe at hated from outside, as is an autogr Mariah T 
rality; it appeals to his understanding and awareness. ae ae 
respect, a scientific morality is also different from a relig 
based on absolute faith. 


In order to promote the scientific investigation of mora 
lity, we can learn much from contemporary human sciences abou 
value-orientated behaviour. The methodologies of these human 
sciences range from phenomenology or hermeneutics on the one 
hand to behaviourism on the other. Humanistic psychology is Š 
somewhere between these two extremes. Whichever methodology Wf 
accept, some sort of scientific verifications of the effects 
moral practice is advisable. 


The universal morality required in the present-day pori 
should be based on altruism as well as on rationality. All Jobal 
major problems and dangers which mankind faces occur on ag In 
scale; in this sense all mankind belongs to one community: pi- 
order to ensure the existence, development, security, and hap 


phasise 
rituals. 


_ What is the substance of such a universal and higher i 
rality? What is the Source of its authority? Why are so ma fe 
and women unwilling to accept the teachings of the moral sa9 
or those of arti 


en 


cius 
Jaspers (1962) has Singled out Socrates, Buddha, a 
and Jesus as “paradigmatic i 


nation of greed and the love f 
common to every humanistic phi ro 

1962) when he sae "To discover this comia 
ble only since mankind has achieved a E A 
communication". A high morality able to ensure the Coie doubt- 
development, security, and happiness of all mankind wou sus» 
lessly be in line with the teachings and practices of ge 
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Buddha, Socrates,, Confucius and other great sages; its essen- 
tial element would be universal benevolence based on a true 
respect for all life. Benevolence includes an unbiased univer- 
sal love for all mankind irrespective of race, nation, or re\\- 
Week benevolence is also to be found in that mental attitude 
of HA eads us to suffer hardship and sacrifice for the benefit 
ite es No mental activity or conduct which does not contrib- 
be in ee peace, or security of human society can ever 
manis neson e the spirit of benevolence. It is displayed in 
sion of aa love and discharge of his duty as an expres- 
sense tine wie his benefactors. It consists in a 

for their own sake. out rigidly pursuing abstract principles 


rive A Rika an important problem. In the attempt to de- 
moral sa ersal morality from the teachings and practice of the 
comprehensi? it has become hard for many of us to depend upon a 
istin ive system of values which is associated with an ex- 
ere g religious or philosophical authority. What concerns us 
We haos the system of values but the underlying attitudes. 
as it b examine the problem from the human standpoint. Never 
in th Tae more urgent for us to examine the meaning of life 
ase 4 ight of the great sages' profound insights and to shane 
tran insights with others. This is the way of continuous self- 

A Scendence. Through this process, mankind will come to learn 
most penment of both his limits and his possibilities. For a 
ly da cople, such self-knowledge and self-improvement 1E ce 
gle ifficult. It usually takes great courage and a long 9 
pres It needs the process of lifelong learning. Confucius ex 
Hearn the way of such continuous self-transcendence thus: di 
want day you must be born anew". Only through this process W 
oe p be able to acquire a certainty of belief based on their 

thoughts and feelings. This is the way of self-realisation. 


There is nt to universal morality 
another aspect releva ersocial in nature and 


that should be menti p 

oned: human beings are SọS S. a 
gould therefore overcome the shortcomings of individualism. AS 
ieee to Be aptly puts it: "The truer he (the particular, n 
fin ual) is to himself, the more closely he follows t e ei 
11s nature and his own calling, the nearer he comes io He an 
as common calling and, in addition, the better able 
communicate with other people". (Faure, 19 2) 

zabili icabil- 

i True self- realisation enhances sociability or ake 
ity. In reality, however, a man usually suffers from 
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i reedom and his social duty. Suchodolski has J- 
oe Dave, 1976) the potential danger of wel ae 
oi based on the idea of self-realisation: Tre concen ehauld 
learning society based on the view that every in raa E 
be enabled to organise his life according to his He a aia 
its man to the bounds set by his desire for individu ar esi 
tion". In his view, a man can only overcome this aanas girer 
by renewing, extending and deepening his contacts wi atl ai 
people, and secondly, by a profound commitment to pecs ie 
A meeting of experts on moral education in Asian coun TGR. Fèr 
fered this definition: “Moral education, whether poh its 
ligion, traditions or human values, is a programme w hak ha caf 
at the development of the individual's character so be en 
contribute to the welfare of humanity". (Section for E oTe 
al Workshops in Asia, 1976). Only the individual who onsi 
to pursue with integrity both self-realisation or the ee at 
of the self and thorough-going service to others and in eat 
mankind, can increase his dignity through service and comm 


rA The Morally Educated Person 


2.1 Personal growth and development 


use 
In the preceding section it has been argued that, ar 
of the breakdown of traditional value systems under age ne 
social changes of the present, it has become difficult ae oft 
to set up definite goals of education if we base DAVES case 
a single comprehensive system of values, as was usually 


r. 
Accordingly, it was concluded that it is necessary for every 
adult today to hold himself 


with its 
As Cropley has pointed out 

rapid changes, instability, and 
danger that ide 
Overwhelmed or 


Secure landmark 


» in present-day society serious 
uncertainty, "there re will be 
ntity, self-confidence, and peed gt eM and 
Swept away because of the absence of nal develoP 
S or props to quide and store up perso 
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ment." (in Dave, 1976). The risk of serious alienation from the 
self is indeed very hiah, and interpersonal relations also tend 


to be easily disturbed by a collapse of values in present-day 
society. 


A human being is a creature living with himself and with 
others. Once his personal integrity is disturbed in his relation 
with himself, his self-image is obscured and he may show symp- 
toms of neurosis or hysteria. At the same time, he will be un- 
able to maintain proper relations with others, and will either 
Protect himself by withdrawal (autism) or become aggressive 
(violence). In extreme cases there may occur a collapse of per- 
sonality leading to crime, suicide, or madness. 


In the present situation of the world, it could thus be 
arqued that the achievement of self-identification (identity) 
toaether with the promotion of easy, sincere communicability 
With others (empathy) is the prime aim of education; indeed, 
those who write about lifeluna education often discuss personal 
development throughout life. 


2.2 Identity, empathy, realistic attitude and ultimate concern 


It is not enough for us to set the goal of personal growth 
and development in the light of existing values systems; we 
reed to look into the concepts of "mental health" and "moral ma- 
turity", Let us beqin with the former. Maslow (1970) called it 
Se] f-actualizina people"; Allport's (1961) “mature personal- 
av > and Fromm's (1956) “productive orientation of personality" 

efer to the same thing. 


funda At the beginning of this section we have singled out, as 
ational to the human condition, strong identity in our re- 
ee Ourselves and empathy with others, suggesting that 
Sites a count more and more today as human (moral) prerequi- 
listed p an adult. In terms of the aspects of mental health 
self" by Maslow, identity can be described as “acceptance of 
ciation rontaneity", "autonomy", “continued freshness of appre- 
and eyi]? discrimination between means and ends, between good 

vil" and “creativeness". Allport described it as "extension 
- As for empathy, Maslow terms it "accept- 
ions" rS >» "Gemeinschaftsgefühl", "interpersonal rela- 

> and the democratic character structure". According to 

nei we is "warm relating of self to others". Further illus- 

other w „Of the characteristics of mental health discussed by 
riters are not necessary here. 
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3 i insic 

From another angle, we could identify two nore E s 
human conditions: facing up courageously to reali A Sbility 
maintaining ultimate concern. The former here yee any 
to maintain and cope with living contacts with eee 
those who acquire this attitude will be capable o se by learn- 
tion and empathy. A person can become truly human only 
ing to accept the bad with the good. 


it. 
When a person is thought of in terms of persona] H y 
and integrity, it becomes certain that the attitude Ea 
up to reality is a necessary condition, but not a su AV 
one. It could sometimes be a two-edged sword: It con aats 
strained self-reliance in confrontation with reality, A In 
not free from the danger of self-righteousness or oe ae 
order to overcome this danger, to be aware frankly and eb 3 
mindedly of one's own limits as well as potentialities, a 


: - i con- 
accept oneself as one is, one needs a horizon of ultimate 
cern. 


<4 2 ith 
Such a horizon provides one with the ability to Sane wits 
a destiny and to develop a feeling of universal gratitude. 


a that 
ultimate concern implies a reliance upon a faith and a hope 
will sustain one in adversity. 


We may well admit that 
on a kind of faith, but 
a particular form of rel 
periential basis. 
be supernatural. 


the ultimate concern te premisen 
this faith does not necessarily ren ae 
igion. It is a state of mind wimi i 
Human concern with the transcendent nee 


So far, four qualities have been identified as Suman (mo 
ral) prerequisites for an adult today: (a) strong voent Ste 
(b) empathy, (c) realism, and (d) ultimate concern. All teg- 
qualities working in harmony foster the growth of self-in 
rity. 


2.3 Universal benevolence 
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morality is a rational one, and Peters (1963) states that “our 
moral life can be more or less rationally, intelligently and 
spontaneously conducted". Then Kay refers to Fletcher (1966) 
Who argues that "only one thing is intrinsically good; namely 
love; nothing else at all". 


According to Kay, reason and love are not irreconcilable. 
For example, as Wilson emphasises, reason in morality includes 
Consideration for the feelings of others, and Fletcher states 
that love should be reasonable and just. They differ only in 
the degree of emphasis. Kay tries to find a basis for "an en- 
tirely new moral attitude" in harmonising reason and love, which 
are seemingly opposed to each other. As he puts it, rational al- 
ruism as an entirely new moral attitude is "more than reason 
tinged with love; and more than love circumscribed by reason. 
IS a new quality in human experience, which may now be amal- 
gamating in mankind and distilling a new quality which will be 
as essential for moral life as water (a compound of hydrogen 
and Oxygen) for physical survival" (Kay 1975). He concludes that 
a morally mature person is "a compassionate reasoning creature". 
his is in line with Fromm (1956) who states that the main at- 
tributes of an autonomous person are the ability to love and the 
ability to reason. Here we may call to mind Peck and Havighurst, 
(1962) who have defined the morally mature personality as ra- 
tionally altruistic, and Sorokin (1959), who states that there 
> a Growing requirement for "supreme moral integrity, partak- 
ng of both purely scientific and impartial attitudes and com- 
Aiss ionate saintliness as attributes of the leaders of tomorrow. 
ee interest is Havighurst's (1965) statement that such dis- 
ier ined or rational love is "advocated by Christian doctrine, 
Pil as by other religions". Kay (1975) calls "the self-ac- 
mona ong man whose conduct is characterised by this emergent 
task duality of rational-altruism " Homo moralis. It is a vital 
tio Or an adult of today to achieve a qualitative transforma- 
n from Homo sapiens to Homo moralis. 


versa pe moral quality of rational altruism may be called uni- 

based 7 enevolence based on cosmic justice. Cosmic justice is 

it impli the rational recognition of cosmic order. Accordingly 

universay an unbiased, unselfish, and all-fostering love. Such 

edge a benevolence based on cosmic justice integrates knowl- 
nd virtue, reason and sentiment. 


can pe nts the four human (moral) qualities mentioned earlier 
Those an NSi dereg as components of this universal benevolence. 
© have established their identity and developed their 


ALBLE-~N 
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i i ep a 
empathy can accept the personality of others aa TT EOT ai 
resolute attitude of their own. Those who have bs haan enee 
being reconciled with the whole world, can esta i” rie cone 
tive, flexible, and living relationship with reali aM naive 
verse is also true: In a personality ape ek RE 3e idene 
sal benevolence based on cosmic justice, such psy acquired if 
tity, empathy, realism, and ultimate concern can be mein 
their fullest sense. Such a spirit ot ini vena! Dene ak wil 
the source of all human strength. It is the basis o fe eicait 
and religious value as well as the source of every universal 
cognitive and aesthetic function. Thus, the spirit o ed for at 
benevolence is not merely a moral prerequisite radun h Scher 
adult today; it is the hunan prerequisite itself wl ser Me 
lated to all the intellectual, ethical, emotional, an Se moral 
physical components of personality. The central prob td, 
education is to help human beings acquire this human P He 

site. This task is never entirely achieved in childhoo 


youth; it requires lifelona education in the family, schools 
and society. 


3. The Tasks of Moral Education at School 


3.1 Spiritual independence and moral development 


ee ' o- 
It has been argued that the spirit of universal benev 
lence, consistin 


3 d 

g in identity, empathy, realistic attitudes Braj 
ultimate concern, is a prerequisite for the formation of a niais 
ly mature adult. The problem then is that of helping indiv 
to move towards spiritual independence. 


2 s of 
The infant is Usually weaned from four to twelve month 
age. The chan 


ge gives it the experience of shifting ee 
the mother-child unity. Psychoanalysts have emphasised en This 
fluence of this change upon its psychological developmen “nner 
is its second critical experience, after its birth. The mides 
of this separation - compulsive or natural, adequate or 1 : 
quate is an important factor in personality formation. a from 
grows, the child gradually becomes psychologically weane infancy 
its parents, through the first period of contrariness in or 

to the revolts of Puberty and adolescence. As the success 
failure of this 


r the 
Psychological weaning plays a vital role in 
gradual integration of 


. j e 
its personality, we might call it a 
movement towards spiritual independence. 


: : ict- 
In this section we will consider this problem, restr? 
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ing ourselves to moral development. This is affected and shaped 
by every institution in which human beings live and act. No 
doubt the first influence is that of the family. As Knight 
(1955) puts it, "if a child is brought up in a warm, happy, con- 
fident, affectionate home atmosphere, he has the best chance of 
developing into a well-balanced, sincere, affectionate and gen- 
rous-minded person. Whereas the child who has not got this 
ackground - the child who feels unloved, or who can never feel 
Sure that he is loved - is the potential problem case." No one 
nies the fundamental sianificance of the home and family for 
a child's personal and moral development - especially at the 
beginning of life, but also throughout the formative years of 


childhood and adolescence. However, the main concern here is mor- 
al education at school. 


The next stages to be considered are those of a child's 
Moral development during his school years, especially at the pri- 
mary and secondary levels, from the age of five or six to fifteen 
or eighteen. It goes without saying that every school curriculum 
akes into account what is known about the physical, emotional, 
and intellectual development of children. What concerns us here, 
however, is the development of morality. 


Kant wrote of heteronomy and autonomy. Dewey postulated 
levels of moral development: the pre-moral or pre-conven- 
tional, the conventional, and the autonomous. Piaget, who inves- 
Esc the development of moral judgement, first in relation to 
there s changing respect for rules and then in relation to 
oT changing conceptions of justice, derived from his question- 
jS of children of different ages the general thesis that there 
adulogression from early ideas of right and wrong based on 
equit constraint to an autonomous morality involving notions of 
con 2 and reciprocity, i.e. a development from a morality of 
Straint to a morality of co-operation. 


three 


gatio Kohlberg (1963) developed this idea further. His investi- 
tiltu E more refined in conception and wider in the range of 
Investi backgrounds studied than the original work of Piaget. 
aspect Oting the moral development in the light of its cognitive 
Six stag e demonstrated that moral thinking advances through 


ges, ; 5 = 
investigation.” sequence of which he found, by his cross-cultural 


Stages to be culturally invariant. The six developmental 
“vs Were grouped into three moral levels as follows: 
“Level T. Pre-moral level. 
ype 1. 


Punishment and obedience orientation. 
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Type 2. Naive instrumental hedonism. 
Level II. Morality of conventional role- conform- 
ity. 


Type 3. Good-boy morality of maintaining good 
relations, approval of others. 

Type 4. Authority maintaining morality. , 

Level III. Morality of self-accepted moral prin- 
ciples. 

Type 5. Morality of contract and of democra- 
tically accepted law. 

Type 6. Morality of individual principles 
of conscience " (Kohlberg, 1963). 


According to him, the development of moral thinking pro- 
gresses stage by stage in an inexorable sequence. The develop- 
ment is promoted when a child notices discrepancies or contra- 
dictions in his thinking when difficulties are encountered. An 
impetus to progress towards the next stage is provided by the 
thinking of one stage higher than his own. 


: Based on these findings, he proposes the following guide- 
lines for teachers engaged in moral education: (a) to identify 
the developmental stage of each child, (b) to elicit a real mor- 
al conflict concerning a certain problematic situation, and (c) 
to present the way of thinking of one stage higher than the _ 
child's developmental stage. For moral education to be effective 
it is no doubt important to identify precisely the stage of a 
child's moral development and to guide him accordingly. 


It should be noted that Kohlberg's theory of moral devel- 
opment seems to overstress the cognitive or rational aspects of 
thought and action; insufficient attention is paid to feelings» 
emotions, and sentiments. However, in the process of obtaining 
spiritual independence, the development of moral judgement 
(Piaget) and moral thinking (Kohlberg) from heteronomy to auto- 
nomy can be said to demonstrate its cognitive aspect. 


If spiritual independence is considered to be the result 


of a wholly personal process, Peck and i ‘s theory of 
the development of moral chara ated ole 


cter deserves special attention. 
They postulated five ideal character types and considered their 
hierarchical relations in terms of developmental sequence. These 
character types are the motivation patterns of an ascending de- 
velopmental sequence from infancy to adolescence and adulthood, 
and five main motives of these 


developmental stages are treate 
as components of moral character. i 2 
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Developmental Period Character Type 
Adolescence and Adulthood Rational -Altruistic 
Later Childhood Conforming Irrational- 

E : Conscientious 
arly Childhood Expedient? 
Infancy Amoral 


Amoral: Such a person follows whims and impulses, 
without regard for other people. He considers 
himself to be the centre of the universe and. 
sees other people or things as means to his im- 


mediate satisfaction. 


Expedient: Such a person is basically egocentric 
and considers other person's welfare and responses 
only in relation to his own ends. 


SUA A person of this type is guided by 
the general principle of trying to follow every 
rule of his group. He wants to do what others do, 
and is anxious to avofd being disapproved of Dy 
others. The consciousness of shame 1S dominant. 


Irrational-Conscientious: This is the person who 

judges a given type of conduct according to musi 

own inner standard of right and wrong: He w T 
caught by the consciousness of shame when he. Als 
to live up to his moral ideals. This, he feels» 1 
a breakdown of his own integrity- 


Rational-Altruistic: Such a person not ony ‘ig 

a stable set of moral principles to judge aiy 
direct his conduct but also as bec Npitue 
the results of a type of conduct in a ae serves 
ation and approves the type of eanduct ie 
others as well as himself. He 1 


he assesses objectively the results of € iee 
of conduct in the light of his inner moral prin 
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4 n sA 
i ə» which he has obtained through his Soca 
es dias Bol He is altruistic because he a 

mately concerned about others' welfare as gis 
his own. He does not pursue a principle for i on 
own sake without considering its effects on sie 
beings. He has a firm conscience, but he app a. 
its directives only in order to achieve the u 
mate aim of the rules contained in it. Such ne 
person is at the highest level of moral maturu 
being well adjusted emotionally and able to —— 
his constructive capacities to the fullest ex : 


í t- 
Thus Peck and Havighurst argue that there is a cone 
al hierarchy of moral ese tvat fon as well as of mora | ju Sens 
According to Kohlberg, understanding what is moral is a ere 
ent thing from wanting to do it. He believes that the Ne al 
of the stages of morality should proceed only in terms : yh 
thinking. On the other hand, McPhail (1970) maintains a + 
soning, without feeling disposed to do something about K es 
only of academic value", and that, "there is no reason by z 
jecting natural self-benefit motivation in moral igen 

make our task more difficult." Peck and Havighurst, when aerial. 
emphasise the problem of motivation, may be in line with 


3 A ical 
Norman and Sheila Williams (1970) set up both a vertica ng 
axis of rationality ("cons idering-obeying" ) and a horizontal 


of altruism ("self-other") and state that every moral response 
can be allocated to one of four groups: 


(a) self-considering, 
) self-obeying, 

(c) other-obeying, 
) or 


other-considering. 
In this connection 


moral development alon 
hurst added to it the 


ived 
it can be said that Kohlberg conceive. 
g the rationality axis and Peck and 
altruistic one. 


This is of considerable import for the whole persona) Riek 
cess of attaining spiritual independence. This process can 


: apie y i om- 
seen as one movina from unconditional obedience to rational 
mitment and from egocentricity to care for others, i.e. to 
truism. ‘ 


It has been maintained here that when rationality is = 
veloped into a rational recognition of cosmic justice, huma 
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autonomy is then properly located in the cosmic order circum- 
scribing the whole of human life. This enables a person to es- 
tablish a lively and responsible relationship with reality. When 
altruism opens one's horizon to universal benevolence, neither 
selfishness nor an exclusively altruistic conduct will be simply 
accepted. One can then acquire both self-identity and empathy 
for others. In short, the simultaneous development of rational- 
ity and altruism lays the foundation upon which the spirit of 
universal benevolence, based on cosmic justice, can be acquired 
as an integral component of the personality. Moral education at 
school must therefore encourage this kind of development in 
children. 


3.2 The tasks of moral education at school 


What should be done at school to foster spiritual inde- 
pendence in children? What are the tasks of moral education? 
What kind of skills, attitudes, and conduct do children need to 
develop in order to move from unconditional obedience to ration- 
al involvement and from egocentricity to altruism? 


Wilson's (1967) description of fundamental moral compo- 
nents provides o a de ee of the translation of highly gen- 
eral aims into specific objectives such as the development of 
skiis, attitudes and behaviour. He gives the following descrip- 

10n of these components: 


(a) the ability to identify with other people, 
i.e. to accept the feelings, desires, and 
interests of others as having equal vali- 
dity to one's own. 


(b) awareness and insight into one's own feel- 
ings (self-awareness) and those of others 
(awareness of others). 


(c) mastery of factual knowledge and social 
skills requisite for proper moral judge- 
ments. 


(d) rational formulation of (b) and (c) based 
upon (a) into a set of right rules and 
moral principles in connection with other 
People's interests. 
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i d princi- 
e) the formulation of these rules an p 
G ples in connection with one's own life and 
interests. 


(f) the ability to transform the principles of 
(d) and (e) into conduct, or the ability 
to live up to one's own moral principles. 


While Wilson emphasises the authority of reason in neona. 
education, McPhail (1969), who emphasises inter-personal r ie 
tions and the importance of care for others, maintains tha ore 
al education is basically concerned with helping us to <<“ 
the needs and feelings of others and to act accordingly. He 
fines the aims of moral education as follows: 


(1) Develop our ability to receive messages 
which others send to us - the words, the 


actions and the cues, verbal and non- 
verbal; 


(2) Learn to interpret such messages in terms 
of what they tell us about the initiator's 
feelings and interests; 


(3) Become proficient at deciding what we 


should do, what we should say, in order to 
help the other; and 


(4) Become skilled at conveying our help in 
clear, unambivalent messages, which the 


other will find it easy to interpret cor- 
rectly." 


Further, Kay (1975), who thinks that the formation and 
transformation of moral at 


titudes are the main tasks of moral 
education, sets forth the 


J following four moral attitudes as the 
main ones to be formed at school: 


(a) Moral autonomy: 
of one's moral ju 


to reach conclusi 
guidance. 


confidence of the validity 
dgement and the ability 
ons without heteronomous 


(b) Moral rationality: 


a willingness to talk 
rationally about mor 


al obligations. 
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(c) Moral altruism: care for others, consid- 
ering others as ends in themselves. 


(d) Moral responsibility: willingness to 
accept the consequences of one's conduct, 
the sense of duty imposed upon oneself by 
one's moral judgement, or moral dynamics. 


An important point common to these three sets of ideas 
Concerning the skills, attitudes and conduct to be acquired at 
School is that all the traits listed are neutral with respect 
to any particular moral, religious, or political beliefs. There 
are common elements in the three sets. It is interesting that 
Kay (1975) compares his idea with Wilson's as follows: Moral au- 
strony - self-awareness. Moral rationality - (c) (d) (e). Mor- 
al altruism - (a) (b). Moral responsibility - (f). Concerning 
McPhail's idea, we may allocate (1) and (2) to moral altruism, 
PN (3) and (4) to moral rationality. No one would deny that 

ese four traits can be objectives of moral education at school 


and direct the acquisition skills, attitudes, and conduct by 
adolescents $ 


nom of great interest is the conclusion reached by Kay: Auto- 
bip ieh accompanies the workings of rationality and responsi- 
that Y, is the necessary outcome of love. Thus we could conclude 
Post these four traits form the basis of spiritual independence 
ism ulated earlier as the development of rationality and altru- 


» and at the same time they are its outcomes. 


acqui It is important to note that these virtues are indirectly 

ona es from someone who has them; they are not taught by some- 

o Who knows them. Hence special importance should be attached 
the moral character of teachers and the moral climate of the 


whole school. 


ethos It goes without saying that the school creates its own 
rules or moral climate with its approvals and disapprovals, 
ecisi ideals and aspirations, aroups, inter-personal relations, 
a lon-making procedures, means of communication, and methods 
omp os sment, recognition, and promotion. These qualities of 
of che life in a school strongly affect the moral development 
depp ldren; the establishment of an intimate community with a 
Such ite purpose is the prerequisite for their moral development. 
a community should have the following characteristics: 
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(a) The search for a common ethos or clear- 
ly expressed values, together with the 
awareness that the development of moral 
character is perhaps even more important 
than the acquisition of knowledge. 


(b) Friendly relationships to bind a communi- 
ty together. 


(c) Tolerance of differences in opinion to en- 
gender respect for individual autonomy, 


which does not harm but enriches the com- 
munity life. 


(d) Shift from discipline by outside author- 


ity to self-discipline, or from constraint 
to freedom. 


(e) Opportunities for every child to partici- 


pate in a group where it can feel itself 
a valuable member. 


Opportunities to experience and understand 
personal and social obligations. 


(g) Special consideration and care to discover 


and help children who show signs of stress 
and inadequacy. 


i This list of the attributes of a morally educative school 
is not exhaustive. Gener: 


ally speaking, however, the acquisition 
of a high and lofty morality is dependent “an appropriate 
climate of the whole A tiie ated 


In countries with are i dai oral 
education may, in recognised or state religion, m 
tion. Elsewhere it 
of which vary. ai ; i 

; 7 Given to the subject dealing 
ee h ng is that all sorts of moral 
preo cms concerning the school, the children's own life, and 


H Faaa value systems, together with 
their effects on individuals and the ERE or to the study 
pee Va in decisions and in the manner in 
which commitments - both religious and secular - interact with 
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those values. Teachers should be trained in conducting discus- 
sions in which all pupils are encouraged to have their say, to 
Ponder the implications and consequences of what they say and 
do, and to look at problems from various aspects. 


g To be morally educative, all subjects should be taught 
within their human and personal context in order for them to 
become part of experience and not be isolated areas of know- 
ledge. Such a personalised and integrated approach to the cur- 
riculum would make a great contribution to the moral develop- 
ment of the pupils, The same approach is required for various 
kinds of extra-curricular activities. 


Another element of moral education is a friendly and ef- 
fective counselling system to help pupils faced with difficulties 
and stresses. This exemplifies, in school life, the principle 
Of care for others, which provides young people with experience 
of a moral community. It involves an acceptance of counselling 
responsibilities on the part of all members of the staff, sup- 
Plemented by school counsellors, the school psychological ser- 
vice, and welfare officers. 


Without the development of self-respect, spiritual inde- 
Pendence cannot be assured. A negative self-concept inhibits 
both Open relationships with and responsible concern for others. 
Furthermore, it provokes those who feel themselves rejected ei- 

er to band together for mutual support in anti-social gangs or 
to retreat into protective apathy. Self-rejection, lack of self- 
confidence, low attainment, and social isolation are the roots 
g much moral incapacity. The development of confidence in 
a life is crucial for moral development. If competitive 
i ues based on academic and athletic attainment are dominant, 
E for the less able to avoid deep discouragement. A 
ioe System founded on personal contributions and personal 
mena S rather than on a stratification depending upon attain- 
kinds as well as a diversified curriculum meeting different 
attains eal ko is of great value in helping all children to 
ity that healthy self-esteem. Care is the evidence of an author- 
formative < concerned for all and lies at the heart of a morally 

School community. 


It is 


tics of worthwhile to elaborate on the personal characteris- 


an effective teacher of morality. 


Firstly, he should be able to distinguish the variety of 


his 
PUTTS, enabling him to discover the potentialities of the 
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individual, giving each of them an aim suitable to himself, and 
guiding him towards the fulfilment of his own potentialities. 


Secondly, a teacher should be creative and inspire in his 
Pupils a desire to excel. He need not be a moral genius or a 


Thirdly, a 
ferent. Recognition of the varie 


religious experience, is important in order to escape from the 


a certain ultimate concern, because moral education is deeply 
concerned with the constant choice of moral values. 


Fourthly, the Concept of openness leads to the idea of a 
teacher as a seeker after truth, "Openness" implies a constant 
quest for truth, a Perpetual searching and striving which trans- 
cends the acceptance of an unquestionable truth. 


: aiming at life-fulfilment and self-in- 
tegrity, may well be able to do so. This also needs the process 
of lifelong learning. 


J n : ethical domain as an area of Tae 
ing basic to lifelong Sucation, there stil remains one crocia 
Problem to be discussed: Can morality ever be taught in the 
same manner as subjects Such as languages science, technology. 
politics, art, etc? F 


an be neither a teacher of vir- 
ue, for virtue is caught by a 
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In order to tackle the problem of moral education, it is 
helpful to distinguish two aspects: education for moral reason- 
ina and education for virtue. The former concerns moral reflec- 
tion and the latter moral conduct. Moral reflection has three 
components: the understanding of moral principles, analyses of 
moral situations, and conclusions concerning desirable moral 
Conduct on the basis of examining moral situations in the light 
of moral principles. Moral education aims primarily at training 
Students to reason morally and could therefore be defined as a 
Process of intellectual training. This is the idea of the justi- 
fication of moral conduct. In this area, it may be concluded 
that morality can be taught. A teacher is expected to present 

1s students with moral values or principles, as long as he is 
open-minded about other beliefs or value systems as well as able 
0 refrain from indoctrination. All sorts of moral problems 
should be discussed among the students in the light of the moral 
Principles presented. In this way, they will be trained in rea- 
Soning about a desirable type of moral conduct. It goes without 
Saying that these Processes of moral thinking should be founded 
On rational understanding and accurate information concerning 
all the relevant facts 


Education for virtue concerns the implementation of a jus- 


pitted type of moral conduct. In addition to intellectual opera- 
wit? this training involves the student's emotion and moral 


reer he Scientific demonstration of the good effects of moral 
flection and conduct may not only make the students aware of 
on necessity of putting morality into practice but also moti- 
st F them to do so. To achieve this end, a teacher must give his 
cates Constant encouragement, help, and advice. And the edu- 
hinge? while conducting the various forms of training, ought 
hey f to strive constantly for integrity and self-fulfilment. 
russe education for virtue cannot be called moral" in the 
con st sense of the word unless it appeals to the inner voice of 
Science. A morally educative school, as well as an effective 
Wane morality, always takes this into account. Only an in- 
vidual who can successfully put into practice moral conduct 
t at has been approved in the light of his conscience deserves 
O be called "virtuous". Education for virtue should, therefore, 
T connected with education for moral reason. Education of mor- 
the cason is a necessary even though not sufficient condition of 
ed whole Process of moral education; it provides a basis for 
Uation for virtue. 


Part] To conclude, Morality can be taught at school, at least 
Y, in the form of intellectual training of moral reflec- 
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isiti i i he 
ion. ever, the acquisition of virtue falls outside t 

reat panes a teaching as such and remains Bi te 
lifelong learning on the part of each individual. r 
not mean that the school is not responsible a ee ee 
virtue. On the contrary, the acquisition of a high an ANE 
morality is dependent, as mentioned earlier, upon the a iain 
climate of the whole school as well as upon the persona a 
ence of the teachers. In such a morally formative communi ae 
each individual has the best chance of developing asean antog 
virtue. In this way the moral potentialities of each in A 
could be more fully developed, making him or her more Eome en 
to impart higher moral qualities to the next generation. A 
the idea of education for successive generations being prop h 
here concerns not only the lifelong moral development of meat 
individual but also the Progressive increase of moral ESPOT on 
sibility, competence, and reliability of all mankind, ene 
after generation, in order to cope with unforeseeable mora 
situations in the world of today and in the world of tomorrow. 
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Chapter 10 


Technology and Lifelong 
. Education 


P. Novaes 


Introduction 


nology in education be defined 


How should the role of tech 
learning? What can schools of- 


from the i ‘ 
fer? perspective of lifelong 


ina In this brief examination, we will first look at the re- 
wane between technology and education in our society. Then we 
th try to indicate ways in which education can contribute to 
mig ene of life through a better understanding of the 
ths ications of different technologies . We will also examine 
les possibilities within the formal and informal patterns of 
arning for coping with the effects of technological change. 


which The aim is not to promote more technical instruction, of 

tose there seems to be more than enough, but to point out to 

Side concerned with lifelong education the importance of con- 
ring the neglected subject of alternative technologies. 


j Education and Technology in an Organisational Society 
the į The classic aim of education has been the preparation of 
individual for an intelligent participation in the life of 
gae uN iy: This goal presupposes a society in which indivi- 
eit a o tribute towards the common good by using their indepen- 
“Nt judgement. In our present society, however, such participa- 


t A 
-10n has become problematic. Deciding on matters of collective 
councils of ex- 


Import is i 
normally reserved to central bodies , i 

Per y Sree 5; 

soeg top managers. In a word, we live in an organisational 
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i in i i ions 
The organisations which constitute the main E ak 

in our society are not simply associations of peop ih 
wether to promote their mare oe ee aree secl 
structures, arranged to combine he wor f E oF 
i i a system set up to attain objectives i : 3 
the individu aims of its members. These ra igs Saat ote 
important for two reasons. First, without them, T cata Gi 
ogies providing things that have become bess head 
unapplicable. Second, the state has found in them p 
means to achieve an orderly and Prosperous economy. 


a 
Organisations and the technologies they use Pa VOEE TE 
symbol of progress. We have been educated to believe i a E deale 
vancement lies with them and with the development of PETE 
systems. Nevertheless, there is a growing suspicion tha ITE 
organisational technologies are not favourable to human 


and civilised society. There is much discontentment with the 
kind of work they seem to make necessary. 


ganisations may seem unworthy 
would be excessive to propose the pupp 

The educational task is neither t 
unconditional approval nor j i 


We have to look into such 
fine the role of technology in t 


cation. That is the purpose of t 
tions. 


questions before trying to ae 
he perspective of lifelong e K 
he following introductory sec 


L1 Technology and progress 


Progress can be defined in many different ways, but, ee 
ever the definition, it always implies some sort of change. 
may be only a quantitative change, more of the same, and this 
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we may rather call growth than progress, or it may be a qualita- 
Tiye change, a change for what we believe is a better way of 
ife. 


If education is to stimulate a qualitative change, and not 
only growth, it cannot limit itself to instruction, the teaching 
of current knowledge and values. It must help people develop 
creativity in thought and action. This does not mean that 
growth, by itself, or instruction, which is a very useful thing, 
should be despised. Indeed, the experience with instruction for 
Specific purposes has been so successful that it tends to be e- 
quated with the whole idea of education; consequently, we are 
apt to think of education simply as a transmission of knowledge 
or ready-made values. 


y A popular form that this attitude towards education takes 
1s training people to be more effective in the performance of 
Some specific task, or to adjust them to desired behaviour. 

Ose are very useful procedures to help people cope with the 
Problems caused by change, but it is much more useful to help 
People find out which changes can lead to progress and which 
Cannot. For that purpose, however, training is not enough. We 
need education that will make people inquisitive, critical, and 
Capable of understanding possible choices and their implications. 


Choosing technologies is not simply a technical decision. 
There are moral and political questions to be answered, for 
People's beliefs and aspirations cannot be ignored. It is vit- 
Y important that the chosen technologies be suitable for inte- 
gration into the social and physical environment; otherwise they 
may become destructive. 


oft People are usually indifferent to the possible side effects 
belio canol ogy.. They just want certain products or services they 
Ba thee will be useful or enjoyable. If their production entails 
Be ‘ng disagreeable it can be placed at a convenient distance. 
iron the pressure of poputar opinion can easily lead to a 
ores: choice of technology. That is why, if we want real pro- 
ape education must be concerned more with a critical appre- 
ine Of technologies than either with an understanding of 
Produ ioe ae of operation or a simple admiration of them as 
“te re S of human ingenuity. This critical appreciation can be 
as a ed only if technology is treated as a part of culture, not 
Part of nature. Technology does of course have a material 


or 5 ; 
technical aspect, but a consideration of this side alone is 
enough. 
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There is no question that a fundamental task of PEC 
is to keep minds open to the different possibilities of poa > 
to the alternatives that lead to different ways of life. Edu 
tion should help lead people in their beliefs and aspiranions 
away from technologies destructive of civilization, or of li 
itself. 


The great problem we have to face is that these destruc 
tive technologies seem to be the natural ones for cok abst eee 
to use, and that for two main reasons. First, they are the J y 
ones capable of producirg in sufficient amounts the goods an y 
services people have come to desire and to associate with pro E 
gress itself. Second, organisations have become the institutio 


al setting the state has found capable of integrating people 
within its political and economic system. 


This was not the ori 
ty, but now they seem increasi 
of national policy, or soci 
a greater role in education. In fact, what is commonly called 
general education is tending 
sational education. It can e ] 
in certain skills, especially communication skills enabling 


people to receive, transmit, and execute orders and systems 
tasks ina Proper way. 


_ That, of course, should not be so. If we want to preserve 
the idea of Progress th 


J at is at the roots of our civilization, | 
we must aim at developi 


If this is the appropriate course to be taken, then a 
whole new attitude towards technology must be developed - not os 
rejection, but a selection. Technology is an inseparable part © 
civilization, and the SS of technology is basic to the 
Progress of society, re many different ways to satisfy 
nat needs. The best Way depends on Circumstances and cultural 
values. 


The dependence on material or Physical circumstances iS 
easy to understand; it is harder to understand the dependence 
on cultural values. One is tempted to think of technologies as 
technical things that have Nothing to do with values or morals- 
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1 Progress requires careful selection of technologies; this 
1s an idea that can be spread by education, if it aims at the 
perfection of man and not only at his increased usefulness. 


A Organised Work and Education 


_ Most people do not like their jobs. They feel no satis- 
faction in doing what they have to do, but they accept the situa- 
tion as inevitable. It is supposed that organisation techno- 
logy, which gives us some wonderful things, demands some sacri- 
fices in working conditions. Not in the matter of physical exer- 
tion or material inconvenience, but in questions relating to the 
quality of the work situation. 


To understand what is meant by that, we might consider 

that there are technologies best suited for slaves and techno- 
ogies appropriate for free workers. Most technologies in use 

Y Organisations to produce the accustomed goods and services 
need an intermediate type of labour, which may be called organi- 
Sed work. It is characteristic of this form of work that the 
Worker has no say in what he does, how he does it, or for whom 

€ does it. It is servile work in the sense of serving someone 
else's purposes. 


Education, in the classical sense, is not intended for 
the person who does that kind of work. To reconcile the idea of 
Education with the servile condition does not seem possible, un- 

ess we change some of the basic concepts of our civilization, 

Such as the desirability of freedom and dignity. Perhaps some 
compromise will be necessary if the products of organiSations 
in to be indispensable, but that does not seem to be the 


Organisations and organised work may be very effective | 

tain purposes, and for relatively short periods, but, in 

9 run, they leave some essential requirements of human 

adver unsatisfied. The result is inevitable frustration, with 

true? Social results, e.g. irresponsible behaviour and des- 

impo Ive attitudes, which are a sort of compensation for the 
SSibility of individual affirmation. 


for cep 
the lon 
Nature 


ing peo hese effects are supposed to be counteracted by provid- 

are mo P € with agreeable leisure activities. These, however, 

in the Y Passive, or without practical significance, so that, 
end, they fail to provide the missing sense of achieve- 
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ment. The real solution, of course, is to adopt technologies 
compatible with intelligent and satisfying work. 


When work is more than just the routine performance of a 
task, when it demands more than pure operational skill, age 
it becomes worthwhile to educate the worker. In fact, OTE T 
self becomes a rich learning experience. The best opportunity 
for an educational relation to develop is an apprentices a = 
Being an apprentice includes learning all sorts of AIEE Daha 
the pure operational aspects of work. Teaching an sada i 
volves much more than teaching students in a classroom. 


Pi $ ri- 
an educational process, and it can be a very rewarding expe 
ence. 


Unfortunately, 
in the full sense of 
ditional difficulty t 
with youth. An appre 
is not necessarily t 
ticeship type can ex 
the traditional inst 


work that is compatible with appren tA ere? 
the word is rather rare. There is the a on 
hat the idea of apprenticeship is conna 
ntice is, supposedly, a young person. Tha 
rue. A learning situation of the appren- 
ist for people of any age, but in this case 
itutional set-up would probably not apply- 
In an apprenticeship a truly educational relation can de 
velop but it is not the only possible learning opportunity in Bs 
the work situation. People can improve their education and ben 
fit from it in their 


: work relations even if this education has 
nothing to do with the Operations they perform. 


Helping in such educa 
other benefits, stimulates 


fications. Everybody always 
be able to help other people 


tion is an opportunity that, among li- 

the educator to improve his own qua 
has something to teach and should 

e learn what he already knows. Thi 

educational function suffers from a tendency to be reserved to 

specia ists in teaching and in being taught - the teacher and 

the pupil. This situation can be justified for certain purposes» 

but it should never be taken to cover the whole educational 

Process. 


„100 much emphasis is Placed n 
teaching. Learning becomes a ritual 


Work situations and work relations may provide excellent 
Opportunities for education, but it Must be free work, in whic 
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People can exercise choice, assume responsibilities, and devise 
methods of their own. A good situation, however, is not enough; 
there must also be - and that is the most important condition - 
a good learner and a good educator for a good education to be 
Possible. 


A good education presupposes a moral standard, and that 
can only be the standard accepted by the community. If we talk 
about free and responsible work, we mean of course free and 
responsible according to the values accepted by the community. 


RL: is a matter of organised work, another situation can ob- 
ain. 


j Organisation education is not just operational instruc- 
tion. It is integrative in the sense that it tries to impress 
on the members of the organisation certain values, and these 
values may not coincide with the prevailing mores of the com- 
munity. Some conflict is bound to result, and the solution 
will depend on the degree in which the society is an organisa- 
tion society. 


3. Lifelong Education for Better Technologies 


Whenever education and technology are brought together 
for consideration, two ideas are always present. The first is 
hat, our world being full of technologies, it is the duty of 
education to inform us about them. The other is that increased 
technica] knowledge helps people in their work. 


There is a good deal of truth in both these ideas, but 
they must be clarified if we want to avoid mistakes . Knowledge 
about technologies is certainly valuable, but it is not just 3 
an extension of scientific knowledge. We are dealing with man's 
inventions, and must consider the consequences of their intro- 
mere into the physical and social environment. We are now. 
fee aware that the misuse of technology can destroy the deli- 
a e balance that makes life on earth possible. It may also, 

K this is less well known, pose as great a threat to the e- 
MU Tibrium of the social structure. 


the Of course, not all technologies are destructive. Many of 
ava have become part of our everyday environment, and they — 
Out accepted as natural things. We use them automatically, with- 
mi he Concern about their scientific explanation. A few people 
ght usefully learn more about them, but there is no advantage 
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in making this knowledge general. Education should be a A 
concerned with the proper use of things than with the he nents 
details of their operation. That is for specialists or for p 
ple who are interested in such things. 


The idea that it would be desirable to include more i 
nical instruction in schools is part of one of the great my 


widely held today, i.e. the myth that more formal education 
means better jobs for everybody . 


Of course one must recognise that getting a better i 
a very understandable aspiration, especially if we al ical 
bad most of the available ones are. Unfortunately, no educa ead 
will by itself increase the number of good jobs, but it may sna 
People to a realisation of what makes better ones possible, 


i k 
stimulate them to demand technologies that can provide good wor! 
situations. 


Good technologies 
logies. On the contrary, 
they must be capable of s 


BL Learning how not to destroy the earth 


We know that human life de 
equilibrium between inroads 
of recuperation. There are p = 
destruction of tha > and we now realise that, in 
most instances, a Ology was responsible. 

it is Possible t 
nological mistakes, but 


misused techni 


since the 
re so much more powerful. In our 
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more satisfying life in the present. 


This is an important point in education related to tech- 
nology. It must be viewed not simply as neutral application of 
Scientific principles, as something that is added to the mate- 
rial world without affecting it, but as something that may bring 
about serious changes in man's environment. From urban chaos to 
the creation of deserts, history is full of examples of unexpect- 
ed consequences arising from technological innovations, and the 
Sensible thing to do in education is not to stress our mastery 
of the world through technology, but to insist on the careful 
appraisal of the consequences of disturbing the natural balance. 


__ If it is clearly important to be aware of the destructive 
possibilities of technology, it is equally important to see its 
constructive aspects. Lifelong education must not view technolo- 
SY in a passive way only, limiting itself to an accumulation of 
knowledge related to current applications. It should take tech- 
nology itself, the actual processes of doing or creating things, 
as a field for exploration , a domain for the exercise of one's 
Curiosity and imagination. Of course, a distinction must be made 

etween technology for organisation use and technology for indi- 
Vidua] usage. (It is this second kind that is here referred to 
as Something to be explored in educational activity.) 


; Perhaps an example taken from the production of ceramics 
might make this distinction clear. Technology for the industrial 
cer aitist is not the same thing as technology for the traditional 
ingamist. In the first case it is impersonal, a process that is 
an ‘fferent to the origin of the substances and energies it uses 
pare results in a product having no relation to any concrete 
from, 2 In the second case it is easy to see where things come 
Viron Where they go, and what difference it will make to the en- 

nment and to the people who use them. 


Exploring this second sort of technology can lead to the 
Provides” of the proper way to deal with environmental problems , 
in EH ee that the exploration is conducted in a rational way and 
inet ae Surroundings. That does not mean such education is 
hecase, tie unless we have perfect conditions. It means it is 
ina sity to know what one wants and to proceed systematically 
that 


discoy 


uation amenable to change. We must realise, however, 


form € objectives and aspirations of people are neither uni- 
nor permanent. 
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ion. Un- 
The implication is that there is no one Best golami Have 
less we want to enforce an unnatural uniformity, eo will be 
to be a variety of solutions, and the task of educa tisfy their 
to help people in the search for possible ways Ln e tiene wai 
aspirations. That is why an education in technology 
be an exploration of a technology. 


epu- 
Learning how not to destroy the earth does not mera a 
diating all artificial environments. It means learning 


i idea of 
the environment that will be most favourable to a given i 
civilization. 


b 
Apart from certain regions not yet encroached upon by 


f 
human activities, or preserved from such encroachment, A i 
the world as it now exists cannot be said to be natural e n to 
ment and cannot be restored to such state. For ape i does 
exist, an artificial environment must be created, but thi 
not mean a destruction of nature. 


Although so much 


learning how not to des 
what w 


civili 


i of 
emphasis is placed on the impor EANES, at 
troy the earth, it must be realis 


D but 
e want to preserve is not nature for nature's sake, 
sed nature for the sake of man. 


3.2 Understanding what one does 


If we want an intelligent and participative society; 
understanding what 


nd- 
is a necessity. For that onde Te 
a oee fulh effective, however, it must transcend a si 
ics of organisation and technology - 


” of 
Unders tanding what one does must include an awareness 
moral implications i 


When work is pure exertion 
should concentrate on doing the 


> Or mere execution, workers 
about why they are doing it. 


job properly and not worry 


_ Fortunately, it seems impossible to reduce all work to 
meaningless tasks, and there remains some work that is more mast 
than exertion or execution - work in which the whole person 
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be involved and through which education is possible. Such in- 
volvement should not be seen merely as an expenditure but also 
as a possible opportunity for the fulfilment of certain basic 
human needs and for the enrichment of personal experience. 


In this relation to work, lifelong education could, per- 
haps, be seen as vital education- not as a preparation for some- 
thing through further schooling but as a process of becoming 
better educated through guidance and reflexion on the ordinary 
activities of life. 


` To a certain extent one is what one does, and understand- 
‘Mg what one does is learning what one is. Developing an under- 
standing of what one does is education and should not be con- 
fused with instruction and training, which may contribute to 
education so understood but do not constitute its essence. The 
aim of instruction and training is to make people useful. There 
'S nothing wrong with that in principle, but usefulness should 
always be related to other human beings and not be limited to 
the performance of some organizational task or operation. The 
idea that the only criterion of usefulness is the ability to 
Satisty the operational requirements of some economic enter- 
Prise or governmental function is the source of many mistakes. 


Of course, any intelligent society must have some organi- 
Sation, but this should not be confused with the idea that 
People should belong to organisations and not communities. In 
= Society in which organisations replace communities, work is 
seduced to the execution of specialised tasks; there is little 
lite for education. In such a situation there would also be 
direst Need for education; training would be more appropriate. 
cjap iess especially prolonged emergencies, or drastic so- 
nevep ranges may bring about such situations, but they should 
cha € Considered normal situations; otherwise education will 

nge its meaning. 


Risers understanding of what one does should indeed be an 
tial tee Part of lifelong education, but it is equally essen- 


a thi what one does should be worth understanding. Work is 
cult fhe a Such complexity and variety that it is very diffi- 
ay down any strict definitions. 


there Siig work tends to be a dominant value in our society, 
an of T anger of it becoming an object of worship rather 
nderstanding. Therefore any discussion of the relation 
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between work and education must begin with an examination of 
the nature of the work in question. 


rhaps the greatest difficulty lies in the fear that 7 
such a abguctive study of the nature of work may affect ae ee 
called work ethic and occasion some loss of economic pened a 
ty. This problem could be alleviated by introducing apne 
or engaging outside labour. But such solutions are not app a 
ble everywhere, nor are they conducive to an intelligent an 
participative society. 


3.3 Adjusting to technological change 


Changing technologies usually bring about new behaviour 
patterns. If people want to enjoy the benefits of the changing 
technology, they have to adjust to these new ways. 


Although the basic function of education is the preser- 
vation and maintenance of a culture, it is frequently called 
upon to help people adjust to changed circumstances. A very 
common problem is that of people moving into new surroundings» 
e.g. in the course of rapid urbanisation. Millions of people 
can be brought into new environments in which their traditional 
rules no longer apply. Another problem is the introduction of 
innovations that bring about changes in social relations. The 
widespread use of modern communications technology makes this 
problem much more critical. Such technologies can accelerate 
the acceptance or rejection of techniques or products for rea” 


sons that do not take into consideration long-range or commun? ~ 
ty interests. 


_ The formal education system can make an important contri” 
bution towards alleviating such problems. In dealing with adults» 
one should, however, be cautious in adopting traditional 

teaching methods designed for children and for entirely differ- 


ent circumstances. Helping adults find their way in a new envi- 
ronment is not to be done b 


y imparting some bits of topical | 
knowledge through the services of teachers trained to deal with 
children. Such personal adaptation cannot be achieved simply by 
the acquisition of information or of communication skills. It 


requires a combined effort of many educational sources and on 
the part of many different educators. 


Any educative effort towards adaptation must assume that, 
the new environment accords with one's idea of what an educate 


person can adapt to. If it does not, the educative effort wil! 
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probably fail and result in a rejection of the new environment. 
That, of course, is preferable to an adaptation that would re- 
sult in a degradation of human beings. 


In such cases, the right course of action is not to 
change the type of education or the ideals of the educator, but 
to adjust the technology to the people, and not the people to 
it. That, however, is not at all easy. New technologies are in- 
troduced because they seem to be favourable to progress. If the 
Notion of progress is tied exclusively to material affluence 
and power, it may very well give rise to some sacrifice in 
human conditions. 


What can we do to avoid such pitfalls? Can the schools _ 
help children who are growing up in a changing world to acquire 
a Capacity to distinguish intelligently between what is good 
and what is harmful? The acquisition of some technological in- 
formation may be useful to satisfy some practical requirement, 
but it does not provide what we are looking for. 


Perhaps our goal can be expressed simply as an intelli- 
gent education. However, that becomes more and more difficult 
to attain as social units get larger and more complex. There 
iS a limit beyond which the difficulties of achieving a global 
understanding become insurmountable. Furthermore, the needs of 
Specialisation make it impractical to be concerned with what 

aPpens outside the immediate work surroundings. 


thi As technology and social structure become more complex 
nig growing ignorance makes participation in social questions 
more and more difficult. Consequently, education is increasing- 
z Concerned with adjustment and with practical training. That 
gres t desirable, and we should try to prevent it. If real pro- 
în oS is to be achieved,1ifelong education will have to consist 
fon thing more than a continued aggregation of technological 
ment edge and maintenance of conditioned behaviour. The develop- 
e „Of individual potentials for discovery and innovation and 
impor poc pendent search for truth and beauty are certainly more 
een vant than mere adjustment. Perhaps lifelong education has 
ion “lewed only as something for mass use and not as an expres- 


si 
On of what learning should be at all times and for every per- 
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3.4 Enriching life through skill development 


A life that ignores all that the world of creation can 
offer is certainly poor, and one of the great possibilities of 
education lies in making us aware of the intellectual and emo- 
tional riches of creative activity. 


Creative activity can take a great variety of forms, but 
all of them depend on a quality which can be called, ina very 
general way, a skill. There are skills in which the mind is 
mainly involved and skills in which the body plays an active 
role. There are skills that result in ephemeral things, a sound, 
a word, a movement, and others whose products remain fixed for- 
ever, in stone, or metal, or on a printed page. 


Creation is not a product of chance, but something that 
satisfies a specific desire of the creator- something that was 
just a thought, that existed before only as a wish, and becomes 
real. For creation to be possible, there must be a certain com- 
patibility between the skill and the ambition of the would-be 
creator: Too much ambition, and only frustration results. Too 


little ambition, and the emotional content of a struggle for 
creation disappears. 


, Schools can help in the discovery and development of 

sis, but care should be taken to avoid turning this help into 

eas ea discipline. Skills can acquire educational 

i a ee in an intelligent manner. Skills can be taught 

E anical action, as a series of operations. That is train- 
g, and it can be very useful, but that is not the intelligent 


Mig approach skills if one wants them to be part of educa- 


‘ The first requirement for the learner is vocation. Learn- 
on ees l bie having a vocation is like a marriage of COn- 
ua $ ea uing a vocation, however, is like falling in oves 
a e cious, or it can be a torment of frustration. A 
a vocation presupposes being able to satisfy its urge, but 

j fi easy to deceive Oneself. No matter how the situation de- 
velops, however, an intelligent experience will always be en- 


eae and result in a better appreciation of oneself and the 
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Some friendly guidance in the early stages of skill devel- 
opment can be very useful. It is not expected, however, that 
the staff of any school will be able to offer guidance in a 
large number of skills, if in any at all. The natural way is 
to use the school as a centre for meetings and discussions and 
enlist the help of people experienced in the skills in which 
there is some interest. 


In many schools, the development of skills has always been 
recognized as contributing to education. Musical and artistic 
Skills, for instance, have traditionally received the attention 
Of educators. Skills connected with physical prowess are another 
Classical example. Some skills have been cultivated for their 
economic value; any skills, if they are of a superior quality, 
May become economically valuable, even if that was not the orig- 
inal intention when they were developed. The converse is also 
Possible, i.e. skills which are intended basically for economic 
Purposes may become a source of enjoyment. Work can provide 
deep satisfaction, not only by its results, but also by the act 
of Working itself. There is something in it essential to human 
Nature: it provides one with the opportunity to show one's ca- 
Pacity, And like most manifestations of human nature, it must be 
educated in order to serve a socially worthwhile purpose. 


Education in the proper use of a skill means relating it 

ultural context. This implies being aware of social cri- 

Hee in order to be able to decide when it is wise to adhere 

fle hem and when it is better to go beyond. Skills, while re- 

nabie ag and expressing the individual personality, must be ame- 
€ integration into the culture. 


toac 


Skil] Though there is not much scope in our culture for creative 
Some S in the usual modes of production, it is recognised that 
idea ‘mer necessity makes their expression beneficial. The 
Creat} Of course, would be to increase the possibilities of 
educate. work. In the meantime, it is certainly a good thing to 
Would Serene in the experience of creative activity, which 
Vents p erwise remain undiscovered and unattainable. What pre- 
familiare people from profiting from such practices, is their 
chanica © with the high standards of performance set by me- 
them fe reproduction. This either discourages them by making 
€ incapable of achieving similar results or frustrates 


making them attempt things beyond their power. 


activi ative activity, however, is not restricted to artistic 
> may take any form in which the personality finds 
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expression: charity, political leadership, research, meditation: 
To enjoy any of these things fully one needs to develop a skill, 
and this is an important part of lifelong education. 


3.5 Educating managers 


In the preceding sections some possibilities of lifelong 
education in relation to the proper use of things have been ex- 
plored. Let us now consider the question of the proper employ- 
ment of people. This involves a special field of education, 1.€- 
education for management, a subject that has received consider- 


able attention in informal education, more, perhaps, than any 
comparable one. 


One of the reasons for this attention is, it seems, that 
as soon as a country reaches some economic affluence, people 
begin to resist accepting undesirable jobs and do not readily 
dedicate themselves to the service of large and impersonal or- 
ganisations. There is an evident deterioration of the work ethic. 


Managers, more than anybody else, are expected to be able 
to cope with such problems. 


; They are responsible for getting, 
things done: they must see that people do their jobs. To achyene 
this, they must themselves be convinced of the advantages of oy 
laboration for the achievement of the aims of the organisation. 

: Besides being convinced, they must master certain tech- 
niques for influencing and controlling people's behaviour. Both 
are the object of various forms of training, covering a rather 
large field and including a number of different subjects. 

Training, however, is not enough if we wish to have edu- 
cated managers, and educated managers we must have if we want 4 
Civilised society. Educating a manager is not different from e- 
ducating any other person. It means, primarily, the development 
of a set of values that will enable the educated person to be~. 
come integrated into the community, but it also means - and thia 
1S very important in the manager's case - developing an ability 
for rational and independent judgement. pi 

Without rational and inde j ess iS 

: pendent judgement no progr 

possible, and the development of a capacity for it should be the 
principal aim of lifelong education in the field of management. 

However, rational and independent b ingl words 

A i tierendent become meaningless 

unless something else is added, for managers manage people; 
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not things. They are not operators; they are, or should be, res- 
Ponsible leaders. Their activity has a moral dimension, and this 
cannot be disregarded. 


If the manager is seen merely as an agent or tool of the 
Organisation, then this moral sense, which should determine his 
actions, degenerates into organisation loyalty and is no longer 
independent or rational. Reducing moral obligation to organi sa- 
tion loyalty is in no sense conducive to progress and should be 
avoided in lifelong education. 


This brings us to a very important consideration. If, as 
appears to be clear, management education must have a moral 
basis, then it cannot be reduced to training, which is concerned 
exclusively with means and not with ends. Any education must in- 
clude some training, but for any training to be of positive val- 
ue, it must serve a purpose in agreement with ethical values. 
Lifelong education should not be understood as covering any sort 
Of activity designed to increase knowledge or change behaviour 
Patterns or improve some skill. Some of those activities may 
very easily become counterproductive to education or capable of 
exerting a negative influence. 


š Organisation management frequently requires this negative 
kind of training, which, unless we change the meaning of the 
pord, cannot be considered education. Organisation management, 

Owever, is not the only kind that has to be considered. Manage- 
ment is certainly implicit in most civic responsibilities, as 
Well as in cooperative or associative activities. In fact, mana- 
gement, like technology, is an integral part of our society and, 
he technology, it should not be treated as something indepen- 

nt of its human and social context. 


diffi Educating non-organisation managers presents no special 
iculties, The question of organisation loyalty is not raised, 
Bse Nre are no complicated techniques to be learned. Kee 
specifi Y> a question of lifelong learning, not a question 
‘Tic technical training. 


Since a ducation is related to the 
wo very large part of our education l 0 
ae Of work, the manager's role as educator is basic. He is 
shouta the important agents of lifelong education, and that 

be remembered when discussing his own education. 


ALBLE-p 


Chapter 11 


The Scientific Spirit 


J. M. Gago 


l. Introduction: Lifelong Education and Scientific Practice 


The present state of the sciences is characterised by the 
consequences of social separations: growing separation of con- 
ception and direction from execution and utilisation; in produc- 

10n, growing separation of execution from creation; specialisa- 
tion and marginalisation of creative activities, separation of 
the various types of knowledge and predominance of the sciences 
ha Instruments of decision and means of discourse. Thus the va- 
gnaity Of knowledge is bound up with norms and scientific insti- 
cacions, The relationship between science and knowledge has be- 
5 me restrictive, existing only in the form of domination by 
“lence; it is inconceivable that any popular idea could, even 


m s j 
omentarily, be considered by it. 


Pre-s Historically, this development began as a reaction to the 
tune rene Pic culture of the educated classes. Later this rup- 
Science re-interpreted in terms of popular knowledge versus 
Societies "S problem remains in contemporary industrialised 


to igure relation of science to education and, more generally, 
er and he 1sarning shows still more clearly the division of pow- 
cultures a a any really creative interaction between popu- 
iscussed ] n Scientific cultures. This lack, which will be 
cial awna exists also between institutions within the so- 
that cont ions the path that would lead to the type of learning 
And ducata utes to popular culture is not pursued by scientists. 
removed R who could achieve this liaison are generally far 
Thus the om Ehe practices and concerns of contemporary science. 
problem is twofold: On the one hand, scientists do not 
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interact with the images that nourish popular culture E E 
science. On the other hand, educators, who could play a 


i i to 
role in such interaction and dialogue, have no real access 
scientific practice. 


A : ae e 

The remoteness of scientists is certainly i AAA 
present characteristics of scientific production, the 2 nari 
ment of which is not oriented towards opening up ways of p 


cipation and collective definition of the techniques and modes 
of production. 


It is difficult to imagine that a more creative ae bebe 
action between popular culture and the learned culture wi Vers 
place unless appreciable sectors of the scientific coman oS 
gage in educative and open social practices. Similarly, oat 
tors will not be able to Play a mediating role in an intercu 


tural dialogue unless they themselves participate in scientific 
culture. 


Interaction of scient 


ific practices and methods with the 
society is often viewed in 


education as a simple relationship 
between knowledge and ignorance, knowledge and a vacuum. How- 
ever - and this is another point that will be analysed later - 
this vacuum, which traditional scientific education hopes to 1 
fill, is in fact a rich and coherent cultural fabric of socia 
ideas and Practices, a worthy partner in the necessary educa- 
tional dialogue 


The complete separation between the domains of science 
and non-science was essential for the development of science 
vis-a-vis intellectual forms of the past. In the educational 
domain, however, this clear definition of the frontiers of the 
Scientific spirit has assumed a very different function. It is 
used as a shield to bar Popular culture from contact with 
science, rejecting any dialogue between the majority of the 
Population and the developing scientific practices. 


In the eyes of the public, 
a closed world, efficient but inc 


The social and profe 


science therefore appears to be 
omprehensible, and sometimes 

J ssional status of scientists 
identifies them with this general image; since their functions 
are not diversified, scientists normally live in the restricted 
framework of speciali i 
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themselves to the effective exclusion of popular culture. How 
could they, then, inteqrate the elements and attitudes of scien- 
tific practice? 


The absence of dialogue in traditional science education 
for the masses often leads to a mere transmission of conclusions 
or formal aspects without due regard to its methods and con- 
cepts of science, which then constitute a separate world of dis- 
Course without real impact on ordinary people's ideas. Tradi- 
tional science education still tends to take the form of lectur- 
ing; the absence of dialogue is justified by the distorted im- 
age of a radical separation of scientific knowledge from non- 
knowledge outside science. The know-how of living scientific ac- 
tivity, which is closer to those human activities that call for 
a setence of the concrete , loses importance in the face of the 
discursive and finished image of taught science. There is no 
real cultural relationship between various practitioners; 
rather it is an initiation of the heathen into the circle of 
the blessed. 


i The scientific spirit seems to have meaning only in rela- 
tion either to our own practice or to practices that concern us 
and to which we have access. Therefore, lifelong scientific edu- 
Cation must be rooted in popular practices and ideas, broaden 
them, and suggest other approaches to society and to nature. 

But the precondition for a really creative approach remains the 
Proximity of knowledge to the concrete know-how acquired in 
daily affairs. 


. In the present perspective, the main purpose of lifelong 
Scientific education is not to produce scientists but to enrich 
Popular culture and social ideas about nature and society and 

O widen people's participation in social life. 


lif The question of fundamental learning in the domain of 
th elong science education therefore has to be approached from 
e point of view of the actual practice in nonformal education. 

i is not a matter of looking for foundations and basic data in 
as tpeganised structure of each science in order to use them 
of the basis for educational programmes; it is rather a matter 
and efining methodologies for local research on the acquisition 

,cransmission of attitudes and popular ideas in each field 
sta nowledge. From this viewpoint, educational approaches should 
o rt with an analysis of the essential aspects of the processes 
ied. 7aeaneous lifelong education in the social groups stud- 

© It is therefore primarily a task involving enquiry and ex- 
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perimentation. 


2. Approaches and Experiments 


How should this task be accomplished? Answers should be 
sought first and foremost from the participants in popular edu- 
cation movements and from animateurs and teachers. Out of their 
difficulties, hopes, and despair the concrete social reality 


emerges and reveals possible ways and practical forms of con- 
struction and im 


plementation of knowledge by people with differ- 
ent horizons. 


It is always necessary to build up new social relation- 
ships with knowledge. These relationships are neither permanent, 
nor can they be compartmentalised or assigned social roles that 


give everybody a definite place. The practice of popular educa- 
tion movements, which often sees learning in terms of a break 
with the domin 


ant structures of subordination, collides head-on 
with the existing order of social relations and constitutes a 
source of conflicts and personal questioning in areas quite dif- 
ferent from those Normally associated with knowledge. Every 1n- 
dividual's life, his cultural identity, and the image he has of 
others are modified by these movements, and he begins to realise 
that other modes of relating to the know-how and knowledge of 
others are possible. A new cultural sensibility is created. 


_ But how can the social movement take a stand against the 
dominant social reality and Produce other social forms, however 
ephemeral , incomplete, and marginal in their outcomes? Do these 
new social forms and social relations somehow prefigure, in the 
cracks of the old society, the image of its future? And what 
Sort of reality is Suggested by the failure (and there is al- 

opment of these new ial forms? Never- 

theless, the formation of other social phe eo in the popular 
movements does seem to fulfil in essence the social function 

of engendering and defining hope, and of showing that somehow, 

despite the repeated experience of immediate failure, a differ- 
ent society is indeed Possible, necessary, and desirable. 

Hence an analysis of the Popular cul s is of 
direct relevance in this context. Beyond alate morality» 
an analysis of popular education can show the real role and 
the functioning of educational strategies. This is even more 
Significant in the scientific domain, inasmuch as the criteria 
of scientific thinking seem to define the culture of present 
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industrial societies, with their division between popular cul- 
tures and "learned" cultures. The relation of education to sci- 
ence has its roots in these problems, some of which will be dis- 
cussed in the following analysis. 


2.1 Lifelong education and action research 


$ Participatory action research employed by some specialists 
in the humanities, especially by geographers, suggest new rela- 
tionships between research and transmission of results and new 
ways of liaison between researchers and non-researchers. It 

also indicates how this pattern of research may lead to the pro- 
duction of a particular type of knowledge which would be diffi- 
cult to obtain in any other way. It is a highly interesting ap- 
proach to creativity and to science education. Since the object 
Of such research is the human reality of the communi ty studied, 
i.e. the evolution of its space and its activities, it brings 

to light the images the community has formed of its identity 

and its history. But these images take form almost under the 
eyes of the village or the urban district, and the time of the 
analysis coincides with the time of collective acquisition of 
knowledge; there is no information qap. 


Thus new relations to social development are established. 
An example is the school where the children, together with pa- 
rents and researchers, built a small-scale model of what the 
Village will be like in fifty years if the ongoing trends con- 
pues Action-research can thus be not only a source of collec- 
one awareness but also stimulus for the will and an impetus for 
ans formation. 


con First of all it is a dialogue, for popular knowledge is 
pointe es as an object of culture and as one of the starting i 
rese S for action. Participants in this action are professiona 
are archers, community workers, and members of the public who 

a interested in discovery and in the acquisition of knowledge 
not or irectiy concerns them. The educational relationship is 
structu reciprocal, but also non-discursive. The language of 
tion į red science enters only marginally into it, and its runes 
also S not to impose silence. When it asks questions, it mus 

acquire and integrate the language of popular knowledge . 
Grete po teur researcher is more directly confronted with con- 
Search earning, with which the traditional functioning of re- 
Structures may not have made him familiar. 
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On the other hand, such open construction of peg em 
requires this knowledge to attain a level of Hoge ot Pie 
ism which will justify it socially. This is nota i nO make 
tility, but rather of the capacity to demonstrate eable reai 
understood what had not before been seen as a recog A arten 
ity. This is the opposite to the caricature of Soe aS very ap 
drawn by popular science education, a Hacer el eas 
proach of science and the value it attaches to fin ne er DE 
outside the logic and the reasoning of scientists, app 
mere passwords or empty masks. 


2.2 The pedagogy of images 


The abov 
the import 
and to str 
approach. 


i rate 
e-mentioned example may also serve to AEE N 
ance of studies of social images in science Sati 
ess the usefulness of a non-compartmental, t 


The notion of a pedagogy of images has often been ad 
vanced; certain r 
cially in physics 
in vocational schools. 


e a al re- 
nown about the transmission and soc} 


Clearly, this restricted view deprives the notion of @ 
pedagogy of images of 


tab- 
edag 0 its principal values, viz. those of Pher 
lishing, in a rigorous and controllable manner, a dialogue 
tween the knowledge of the pupil and that of the teacher; Sth 
Clarifying the socia] images the teacher transmits along W of 
his science teaching; and finally, of testing the analysis 
reality by appealing to the social images concerning natur 
phenomena and technology, 


«tive 
l ictiv 

of the formalistic and tesit ion 

jon - witu its elitist Lie he 

: ae ical negation of know-how eb cai 

arende Dy the eomm "1S imperative if the idea is 4 
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ground that non-scientists (i.e. almost everybody) can know and 
even interact in their culture with the typical methods and 
approaches of scientific activity. 


2.3 The pedagogy of thematic complexes 


In the practice of lifelong education, it will be noted 
that objects which are difficult to analyse are defined and that 
its cultural richness derives precisely from this relation to a 
complex and inter-cultural knowledge. The emphasis traditional 
education places on the analytical approach to knowledge acqui- 
sition ( with the resulting difficulty of tackling the complex- 
ity of the concrete) is diametrically opposed to the process of 
knowledge acquisition worked out by the popular education move- 
ments, where motivation is primarily engendered by know-how and 
an understanding of concrete processes. The traditional practice 
Of knowledge accumulation presupposes a final body of knowledge. 

he school takes charge of the pupils' learning time, since the 
Slow process of analytical accumulation requires that each unit 
Of time, separate from the pupil's viewpoint, becomes a necessi- 
ty in the global time of the school system. In fact, the only 
field of application for this learning process would be an edu- 
cation pursued in its entirety up to the highest levels; that is 
tem dication received by very few students in the present sys- 


i Taking the complex problems of the concrete as the start- 
thy Point entails two major consequences. The first derives from 
€ specific and local character of the concrete. The pedagogy 

Of complexes - to use an old expression of the 1920s (Pistrak 
ee al.) - based on integrated working themes achieves universal- 
ity and extensive knowledge through the depth of knowledge about 
bai: objects and through the diversity of accessible prac~_ 
gies This again is the opposite of the predominant doctrinaire 
of ees in which the social, technical, and cul tural nig | 
frye School and the community appear only in the margina 
concret a choice of examples. The second consequence o ; a M 
assį r e approach of lifelong education is the importan = 
dialogu to environmental education, i.e. education in which @ 
gue can be established on activities and themes which are 


no 
e mae 2 a school product, Distance education, e.g. through 


an order for a? Must be associated with local Taya eitt 
AN 
d 


Ppro for jit to t bt 4 i 
tive hriatio of āke POOt th a tein Mount \ \ 
“Wages ¢ 7, 9Ue nith it The j eae \ \\ 
rosie ew lh) 
ary ap t : Sot AG ar 


i NG an 
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Sie Fundamental Issues 


3.1 Learned science 


Bringing science to the people is the classical model of 
disseminating enlightenment. Science is the essence of contempo- 
rary thought. It represents the only antidote to beliefs, super- 
stitions, and magical practices, and it is the motor of techni- 
cal progress and social citizenship. In this sense, acquisition 
of the scientific spirit appears to be the guideline and the 
central objective of contemporary education. 


However forceful these arguments may be, it is neverthe- 
less necessary to consider that the benefits and consequences of 
the diffusion of the scientific spirit superpose themselves upon 
a living social milieu which itself produces, acts, and knows. 
The restrictive reasoning of traditional education, denying all 
knowledge external to the sciences (the discourse of which edu- 
cation has to transmit), is indefensible in lifelong education 
concerned with the culture of adult communities, where life iS 


not confined to the places, schedules, and activities of formal 
education. 


This raises the problem of know] ide the sciences 
and its status, i.e. wledge outside 


S t the status which practitioners of lifelong 
education wish to give it relative to scientific knowledge. At 
the same time, the very status of science and the role of gener- 
al acquisition of the scientific spirit find themselves ques- 
tioned. What does the goal of setentifie Learning in the educa- 
tional process really consist in? Does it mean acquisition of 
information or does it mean learning of methods and attitudes? 
What is it that makes the objective of scientific learning $0 
specific and different from the structuration and transmission 
of knowledge outside a socially organised education? 


In this context it is roan x that 
all pedagogy is basi not surprising to rediscover 
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j In fact it is difficult to make a balanced analysis. In- 
eed, more is known of the way in which some "primitive" cul- 
tures think about nature than of the social images most inhabit- 
ants of a large industrial city associate with technology and 
natural phenomena. These images are part of a popular culture, 
forgotten and overshadowed by a scientific discourse which, it 
is imagined, represents common knowledge. 


(b However, this current tendency to ignore popular culture 
y viewing it merely as the culture of industrialised societies 
Supposedly based on scientific discourse) renders it impossible 
to envisage popular culture as a partner in the process of 
Science education. But the image of popular culture implicit 
p this attitude is a distorted one. The popular cultures of in- 
ustrialised societies are described by stressing their collec- 
tive expression, social attitudes, and behaviour without refer- 
ence to the images which in fact tacitly occupy the place of 
scientific discourse. Education also has the function of fill- 
ing this intolerable empty space. 


4 What is the cultural significance of the scientific learn- 
ing transmitted by the school to the majority of its pupils, 
fee those who complete only compulsory education? How does 
this scientific learning relate to the science of the concrete 
In everyday life? Do the school activities that are labelled 
Science contribute to the creation of a scientific spirit spe- 
PAE and distinct from common knowledge? What is the image edu- 
fa tons have of the scientific spirit, the primary objective of 
ar ence teaching? What is their idea of the "science of the con- 
e i which dominates "all the arts of civilisation, and in 
rticular agriculture"? (Levi-Strauss, 1962) 


natur The science taught in school covers some results of the 
Some Ms sciences, often presented in the form of description; 
ies ie of operation characteristic of industrialised socie- 
ing in particular systematic observation, practice in measur- 
> etc.); the terminology and classifications of some scien- 
Structin the acquisition and practice of some mathematical 
Mission oF and operations. In other words, it covers the trans- 
Course of descriptive knowledge, an introduction to the dis- 
Of science, and an effort to develop competences in sys- 


temati e 
i Observation, registration, and interpretation of pheno- 
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fe i ijied at school, 

Consequently. the cetentt.te srivit institied at sc eae 
even Plog og ale type of traditional education, sf ata 
from that involved in any organised acquisition ws ee 
If science education at school is compared riage Se der 
that a young peasant acquires every day at the i Re a 
differences that emerge are the dominant role o Ps eine ae 
school, the importance attached to words, and a des De ans 
phenomena that are not directly verifiable. To be su me poo 
ent kinds of competences are also transmitted; a ah e 
knowledýe, which is a true setenee oj’ the concrete, is AN 
nitely more controllable, socially controllable, than ee 
ledge dispensed by the school, which is a repertory o a 
observations, and interpretations produced elsewhere. ihe dele 
then, remains of the scientific spirit, enlightened by 


iffuse 
nature of scientific research, that the school should dif 
for the benefit of all pupils? 


Traditional general 
for scientific research, 


i hool 
the class contempt for learning of the concrete outside sc 
education. This class att 


situations, such as "bad" 


mble 
aving school, can dismantle and reassemb 
the engines of thei 


r motorbikes, whose functioning holds no 
the lack in tra 


et os i itional 
While in many countries important reforms of tradit 
science education have 


“bution 
been introduced, their main contribut 

has been to enliven the 

real initiation into res 

education, however, the 


rin- 
rete. This is, in fact, one of e B ing. 
i of the school in science 
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tional science education is an excellent instrument for the se- 
ene exclusion of pupils belonging to the lower social stra- 
a. 


3.2 The science of the concrete 


In opposition to current ideas, anthropologists have em- 
Phasised the logical, well-ordered nature of the science of the 
concrete which tends to put too much stress on determinism in a 
Premature attempt to build up an entirely coherent cosmos. They 
have accented the "true anticipations of the science of the con- 
Crete", i.e. "science itself and the methods or results which 
Science will only assimilate in an advanced stage of its deve- 
lopment, since man has first tackled the most difficult task: 
the systematisation of perceptible facts, which science has long 
Neglected and is only beginning to reintegrate in its perspec- 
tive" (Levi-Strauss, 1962). 


Th alyses call for a consideration of the importance 
of the Setene of the concrete in the day-to-day life of contem- 
porary industrial societies and for a redefinition of the objec- 
tive of developing a scientific spirit.They also show the ambi- 
QUity and confusion which arise when attempts are made to iden- 
tify the educational development of the scientific spirit with 

he historical process of evolution of the modern sciences. 


] In those societies in which economic development is large- 
z based on scientific and technological progress, the know- 
thee? analysis and methods of observation of the majority of 
cr Population are still much closer to the science of the con- 
ete (i.e. to the modes of interpreting and understanding sen- 


30 i - sg 
Searcy Per ience) than they are to the methods of scientific re- 


flict S, fas already been said, this does not, however, con- 
Profesa th the fact that "the theoretical models proposed by 
ectua] oval scientists do, to some extent, become the intel- 
But the furnishings of a very large sector of the population. 
the scie ayman's ground for accepting the models propounded by 
Villagen Sts 1s often no different from the young African 
his eld S ground for accepting the models propounded by one of 
the aa In both cases, the propounders are referred to as 
e sen agents of tradition. As for the rules which 
Models aist themselves in the acceptance or rejection of 

> snese seldom become part of the intellectual equipment 
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of members of the wider population. For all the apparent up-to- 
dateness of the content of this world-view, the modern Western 
layman is rarely more ‘open' or more 'scientific' in his out- 
look than is the traditional African villager" (Horton, 1971). 


Although the above statements have to be differentiated 
and connected not only with the whole complex of social prob lems 
where knowledge seems to be directly linked with real possibili- 
ties of change but also with the soctal possibilities of devel- 
oping a critical awareness in regard to traditions and sources 
of authority, they contain an important criticism of one of the 
Current images of traditional pedagogical thought. Indeed, what 
is often perceived as social continuity between "scientific cul- 
ture" and the real culture of the people is not much more than 


a mythical continuity established on the basis of social divi- 
sions and cleavages by cultural institutions and, primarily, by 
the school. 


. 7 In magical modes of thinking, the perceptible character- 
istics of objects can be associated with hidden properties. A 
classical example is that of a tooth-shaped seed which is sup- 
posed to be effective against snake-bites; this attitude "is, 
with reservations, better than indifference to any such connec- 
tion; for Classification, even if heteroclite and arbitrary, 
Safeguards the richness and diversity of the universe. By de- 
ciding that everything has to be taken into account, it facilit- 
ates the memorising process" (Levi-Strauss, 1962). 


Although culturally distant this attitude comes close to 
that of an urban European who, if asked to interpret the fall of 
a nail or a sheet of paper, associates greater speed with great- 
er weight and, when confronted with the contradiction inherent 
in the unequal speed of two identical sheets of paper, one of 
them having been crumpled into a ball, insists on the coherency 
of his reasoning because he imagines that the crumpled piece of 
paper became heavier by having imprisoned air in its folds. 


h It is indeed a 
thought with a social] i lack 0 
interest in the obseryati s characterised by a 
so. Furthermore, it is important t sti ience 

. pee Eps fo] nal sci 
education is imposed more b see that traditio 


; ! sensory experience which had pre- 
viously been differently interpreted, akai 


To repeat, science as it is taught appears very poor and 
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schematic, based as it is on an aloof discourse which does not 
adequately respond to the legitimate aspirations of the pupil's 
very real scientific curiosity, which is nourished by question- 
ing the perceptible concrete. An adequate response to this need 
would require an elaborate and multidisciplinary preparation of 
teachers for real competence in analysing the perceptible con- 
crete and in reinterpreting common experience. It would also be 
necessary to stop excluding the science of the concrete from the 
School. In the perspective of lifelong education this exclusion 
is intolerable and corresponds to a social imperative of subor- 
dination and a stifling of popular culture. Moreover, it is 
based on a biased and incorrect view of scientific progress. 


Two other points connected with this analysis merit 
special attention: the question of the real content of the 
science of the concrete in the urban context of industrialised 
(and therefore scientific) societies; and the explorative role 
attributed to the mechanism of the science of the concrete in 
the development of "learned" science. 


The first point, the content of the science of the con- 
crete in urban contexts, is difficult to resolve at the present 


stage of research. There is no close connection between educa- 
i tural domain. We 


trial city. 


Superficially, we can evoke the predominantly rural con- 
tent associated with the interpretation and organisation of the 
Sensorally perceptible world and the uneasiness felt in view of 
its urban equivalent, where inadequate knowledge of nature and 
the agricultural world is compensated for by the operational 
knowledge necessary for urban life. The urban science of the con- 
Crete covers the socially determined relationships between indi- 
viduals and the techniques and operations employed in the town 
or in day-to-day working life. Compared to the "unity" of agri- 
culture and crafts, this urban science of the concrete seems ex- 
ceedingly sketchy and contingent. It also has little power, 
~e it concerns relations which develop beyond its control and 

ttempts to understand objects and operations which are products 
Pr another language, that of technical and scientific knowledge. 
Seven eneless the very hope for societies not dominated by social 
eenarations and the mechanisms of domination and alienation is 
een to lie in the appropriation of a reality that is external 
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to the science of the concrete. This is the goal of what may be 
called scientific education understood, not as a school strate- 
gy, but as a diffuse social reality which, in varying degrees , 
exists permanently and pervades all industrialised societies. 


The second point concerns the relationship between scien- 
tific research and the methods of the science of the concrete. 
The function of phenomenological models in the development of 
scientific research may serve as an illustration. 


In a famous example taken from the history of science, Ba- 
chelard recalls the metaphor which associates the magnetic pro- 
perties of iron with the absorbing power of sponges. He does 
this in order to demonstrate how such a metaphor, taken literal- 
ly as an explanation of phenomena, hampered scientific progress 


in the development of the science of magnetism during the 18th 
century in Europe. 


This example is taken up in the light of contemporary 
scientific activity not to contest the use of the notion of 
sponge as a key to exploration but to contest its reduction to 
a mere metaphor. The epistemological obstacle derives from the 


impossibility of transforming this metaphor into a model. 


, „In pre-scientific thought, the metaphor plays the role of 
anticipating what will later become a model of interpretation 
(which, unlike the metaphor, leads to a large number of verifi- 
able consequences); this is due to the fact that its cultural s 
environment is still poor and that it is impossible to cons tru 
rigorous theoretical instruments on the basis of this initial i 
Jumination which might eventually relate the metaphor to ex- 
perimental reality. Contrary to current belief, it is not true 
that in contemporary science creative metaphors serve as mere @ 
bostertort illustrations of theory; quite the reverse, images 
may play a revealing role as catalysers of creation through the 
almost concrete way they organise and classify phenomena. 


What is today called 
is this method of organisin 
models, be it in the absenc 
failure to apply such a the 
model are wiped out by the 
ploring this model by means 


phenomenology in scientific practite 
g phenomena and designing incomplet 

e of an overall theory or through hs 
ory. The metaphorical aspects of the 
possibility and the necessity of €X 

of clearly defined mechanisms . 


In research circles, 


the following quip has made the 
rounds: "a theory is someth creat 


ing that can be demonstrated to be 
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false". This illustrates the conceptual limits in regard to the 
notion of model, which, being restricted to a certain part of 
reality, increases the possible number of variations and so re- 
duces its necessity and global rigour. On the other hand, crea- 
tivity proceeds from models which supply it with key ideas for 
the exploration of reality. In a manner similar to that of the 
Science of the concrete, these models organise provisional rela- 
tions and write the "memory" of phenomena. If a conclusion is to 
be drawn from this, it would be - with all the limitations im- 
Posed by different contexts - that, in its creative process, 
science integrates methods and ways typical of the science of 
the concrete in its organisation of sensory experience. 


The idea initially propounded now appears to be justified. 
There are two approaches to the exploration of reality. They are 
Simultaneous, closely interlinked, and indissociable if scientif- 
1c education is to be considered in a realistic manner. 


3.3 Learning, what for? 


The first fundamental question analysed in the foregoing 
Concerned the relations between the science of the concrete and 
earned" science, the network of interdependencies of the dif- 
ferent kinds of knowledge and modes of knowledge. The objective 
R been to show the foundations of the educational ideas pre- 
ed in the first part of this paper in the perspective of 
ifelong education. 


The second and last question relating to the foundations 
e educational perspectives studies concerns the relations 


p Pular communities to scientific knowledge and techniques: 
ning, what for? 


Of th 


of po 
Lea 


consti ps question may shock. But technological civilisation 
communities a social space within which individuals and basic 
theip Aaaa are totally powerless to modify the conditions of 
historically en, In this space the divisions on which science is 
Edge, the ote eunded re-emerge in the form of action and knowl- 
the Populat4 Standing fact being exclusion of the majority of 
‘on from the functions of conception and planning. 


Thi F 
regardin S fundamental deprivation indicates the contradiction 


Sica} Society renei spirit which is inherent in a technolo- 
of creating x ere the majority of citizens have no real means 


Nowledge and controlling developments but at the 
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same time are constantly confronted with scientific technology 
and the scientific rationality of objects and operations. 


This problem is often seen as a parallel to the classical 
analysis of cultural domination. Following this model, it may 
be said that popular cultures, which are essentially dominated 
cultures, are choked by this domination. In order to survive, 
they resist the onslaughts of the dominant culture. The popular 
cultures do have their own truth, but this is swamped and dis- 
torted under the domination of foreign forms. The resistance 
against this domination aims to preserve popular authenticity 


and, in the last resort, to liberate popular culture from the 
constraints of domination. 


This analytical model, of which only a broad outline has 
been drawn, originated from the cultural issues involved in the 
struggles against colonialism, but it often serves as an inter- 
pretation of the problems of cultures in industrialised socie- 
ties. It is not intended here to enter into the debate about 
this methodology; the issue will be considered from another 
point of view, namely that of a (real or symbolic) absorption of 
technical and scientific knowledge by popular culture. 


There are two main 
ture. On the one hand, th 
quences of fundamental de 
tern the popular classes 
source of fragmentary cul 


patterns of existence of popular cul- 
at which directly expresses the conse- 
privation in social life. In this pat- 
seem to be dependent and dominated, @ 
fragm tural behaviour that undergoes techni- 
cal and scientific development as an incoherent destiny. This he 
a passtve model of existence, in which popular culture, deprive 
of any effective knowledge of reality, has to resort to symbolic 
or imaginary perception. 


On the other hand, there is an active mode, which nearly, 
always corresponds to social movements of varying importance. j- 
is characterised by real appropriation through knowledge acquis 
tion and action, in most cases orientated towards a transforma- 
tion of the concrete by way of new and ephemeral forms, the ion 
scope and functions of which have already been discussed (see 
2). In this pattern, the idea of a static popular culture ex1$ 
ing only under domination, the authenticity of which consists i 
defensive preservation (ice. the idea of a heritage as the coya 
of popular culture) is replaced by cultural practices that emê 
and have their life in the popular education movements . 


; : f 
The direct appropriation of technological reality» one © 
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the main sources of inspiration of CANTATA MC WE- 


~~ 
ments, shows the complexity and inventiveness that are applied 
to the acquisition and development of efficiency and viability 


in the perspective of the new cultural sensibility of these 
Movements . 


th By contrast, the field of action from and against which 
ese active cultural forms are generated is the field of im- 


aginary appropriation of objects and operations. 


; First of all, it is the technological evolution of ob- 

Jects, fed by economic mechanisms and orientated towards "the 

proliferation of non-structural elements", that engenders an ex- 

cessive awe of technological progress as well as an inability to 
Soe ive of a real understanding of technologies and scientific 
acts. 


Besides objects, there is the "scientific" reality of op- 
erations. Reduced to the contingent codification of non-essential 
elements, these operations resemble ritual processes. "Instruc- 
tions for use" are the very model of access to the technical 
object through codes and the transposition of its rationality 
to the level of operational rules. The television set contrib- 
utes nothing to the discovery of electromagnetic waves, tuning, 
amplification, scanning of a valve of cathodic rays, or fluores- 
cence of the screen; it is, instead, a set of operations: un- 
Packing and putting it in an appropriate place, unrolling and 
Connecting the cable after having checked the voltage, pressing 
the button on the top right and the preselection buttons indi- 
cated on the panel. 


hi It is therefore not surprising that, in the midst of a 
ighly technical world whose rationality has been diverted and 
iansformed into rites of utilisation, people feel the magic at- 
faction of the miraculous and believe firmly in the concrete 
efficacy of the correct execution of secondary operations. 


Flyi m Mars, spaceships from other 
Wilaxiey = These areal arauuces of the cane intrinsic irratio- 
nality and lead to the same loss of reality as that occasioned 
Yr € mysterious appearance of technical objects and smen 
: Oductions. And in a world where, owing to the deviation towar 
ge ay and non-essential aspects, the order and rationality 
scientific processes are felt to be incoherent, there seem 
Pow € no need for a coherence which would destroy the predic ive 
er of horoscopes (often produced by technical means of inco 
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testable prestige), which link a person's fate with his date of 
birth. 


3 3 d 
is line of thought may also explain the profusion an 
Uaes OF science fiction: It reveals the Siege we Pen aa 
of industrial societies, transposed onto a scene domina ete i 
science and technology. Like its heroes, the reader of sci 
fiction knows and is in command of the scientific thought Va 
the imaginary epoch of the story. Furthermore, the ata 1 ae 
science fiction, conjuring up the extraordinary powers of ea 
posed technology, sets off in the imagination a kind of aoe 
of the real deprivation the reader experiences every day, ees 
which, when presented symbolically, shows the inverse face 


magic reality; as if finally everything were clear and simple. 


4. Conclusion 


In a Portu 
nical toys representin 


lling the socially productive : 
in play they function the same wayi: 
nical secrets of these stn Mn 
it possesses real technical know 


and the child 


of production. Consequently, 
edge. 


It may be argued that this is a marginal example, linked 
with obsolete tech i 
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Conclusion 


P. Lengrand 


This study, consisting of nine contributions, has made it 
Possible to identify a number of factors essential for lifelong 
education. 


Firstly, it has become clear that the capacities of man 
are unlimited in scope and diversity - at the levels of the 
Ody, the spirit, and at that of his relations with the world 
Of things and people. Important as the nime themes are, they do 
not exhaust the dimensions of the human personality. 


A second finding is that it is necessary to utilise this 
Potential and to develop man to the limit of his capacities. 
ae only does the absence or impoverishment of one of these 
tine sions cause a privation or a void; it also affects the en- 
‘an personality and impairs its normal development. The indi- 
ual who does not find a suitable solution for the need to 


e i A 
Xpress himself or to communicate, for example, tends to aban- 
to seek compensation for 


utality or violence. As he has 


al 
RS the power scale, the many forms of tyranny or d 
ginate in large part from the poverty or impoveris 


the ai third finding, which devolves from the other two, 1S 
ercised ona of learning. Unless each of our faculties is ex- 
earni and Properly trained, it tends to vegetate and regress. 
iiine that is applied to the entirety of the individual s 
of ATS and capacities defines the field of education, both 
or de dren and adults, beyond the traditional limits. The need 
ete being constant, this necessity of learning 15 
e rem ited in time, but lasts throughout the lifespan. It should 
embered that the principal agent of education is the in- 
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dividual himself; he is the subject as well as the object ‘ings 
own development. While external agents acting within i ae ales 
nonformal structures are indispensable each of these rl : 
plays only a relative role in the whole process of education. 


These are the results of the investigations eee 
the framework of the present study. They are of the naturen 
fundamental research; the authors have not worked out y 
grammes. This would have been useless, considering the aera 
of temperaments, situations and circumstances involved. a 
this research is of primary and decisive importance for a ee 
tegic conception of education. The weakness of many PLEURE 
ects lies in the absence of clear objectives, or of bject roj- 
corresponding ot present needs. This applies today to mos ce 
ects in the field of education. Their authors display a 
tactical ingenuity in innovating methods and materials, Du ond 
their efforts remain ineffective owing to a lack of pb 
imagination in regard to objectives. For which type of pe ne 
for which type of society should we design and implement e 
tion? The aim of the Present study has been to provide some 


answers. All the themes dealt with and analysed constitute ob- 
Jectives for educational activities. 


It may be added that the n 
luminates the meaning of life. 
ndition, it can be 
Personality out of 

eristics of each in 
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